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HE gathering of a mighty host of 

veterans of the late war is a fitting 

occasion to revert to the rise and 
growth of that great organization, with a 
membership comprising nearly half a mil- 
lion of the men who, on land or sea, were 
of the nation’s defenders from 1861 to 
1865 —the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the one veteran organization opening its 
doors to the soldiers of every army and 
the sailors from every battle-ship, including 
on equal terms the officer who wore the 
stars and the private whose only badge of 
distinction was that he carried a musket in 
the ranks and wore the blue of the Union. 
Do any “ reason why”? The organization 
itself affords the best reply. No such mem- 
bership could have been gathered and knit 
together, growing alike in numbers and 
unity of heart and purpose with the years, 
unless its principles and purposes were 
worthy the approval of patriotic men. 
With its simple yet comprehensive watch- 
words of “ Fraternity, Charity, Loyalty,” it 
has successfully sought to form a_brother- 
hood of loyal men, to cement the com- 
radeship born of battle, to care for the 
widow, the orphan, and the disabled, to 
treasure the story of the uprising, the com- 
bat, and the victory, and to inculcate les- 
sons of loyalty. 

A short time before the proceedings 
incident to the last Memorial Day, a vet- 
eran of the war against rebellion chanced 
to meet a friend, an intelligent young busi- 
ness man of thirty-eight years of age. 
Speaking of the coming ceremonies, the 
young man remarked that he was to a 
large degree ignorant as to the events of 
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the late war; he was but seven years of 
age when the contest began and eleven 
at its conclusion, too young to remember 
much as to its cause or character ; during 
his school days the histories, of course, 
had little or no information concerning the 
great struggle then just ended, and while 
through his studies he became familiar 
with the wars of other times and peoples, 
and with the story of our own Revolution- 
ary and Mexican wars, he must regretfully 
confess practical ignorance as to the later 
and larger combat. Just here the Grand 
Army of the Republic has had a mission. 
By the force of its numbers, its public gath- 
erings, its camp fires, and more especially 
through the tender services of Memorial 
Day, it has awakened the interest of the 
people, particularly of the generation grow- 
ing to manhood and womanhood, enlarged 
their channels of information and stimu 
lated loyal sentiment. 

With the lapse of but a quarter of a 
century it appears singular, and yet con- 
sidering the haziness surrounding the his- 
tory of even important events of the war 
it is not so strange, that the story of the 
early days of the Grand Army of the 
Republic is clouded in doubt, and no little 
of the detail has been lost. Certain it is 
that before their term of service was ended, 
the warmth of association therein led the 
veterans to consider the question of con- 
tinuing the comradeship, and at least two 
organizations, which have continued since, 
were formed, —the Third Corps Union and 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 
Quite generally, also, among the Union 
prisoners in the South secret bands were 
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formed for mutual protection and for aid- 
ing escape. Some of these had signs and 
passwords and a form of initiation, and it 
is not unlikely that herein was the germ of 
the original ritual and muster-in service of 
the early Grand Army. ‘There is no com- 


General S. A. Hurlbut 


FIRST COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE GRAND ARMY 


radeship quite like that born of danger, 
awakened by common peril, strengthened 
by toil and privation, knit by the touch of 
elbow in the weary march or the dash of 
battle. True, when the great army came 
joyously home, its standards torn and 
begrimed, yet resplendent with victory, 
the veterans put aside their well-worn 
suits of blue, bade good by to army asso- 
ciations, and took up anew the peaceful 
avocations they had laid down four years 
before, with little thought or purpose of 
further association as comrades of the flag. 
But into the earliest hour of well-won 
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peace there came the presence of disablea 
veterans, suffering families, and distressed 
homes. ‘The aid to these came cheerfully, 
but without organization, and the frequency 
of the calls speedily awakened the sense 
that somethiug in the line of systematized 
effort was not only 
desirable but imper- 
ative. All over the 
North sprang up 


\ veteran associations 


with varying plans, 
although generally 
united in a com- 
mon purpose of ren- 
dering assistance to 
those in need, who 
had dared the dan- 
ger and shared the 
conflict. 

The country was 
agitated over the 
questions of recon- 
struction ; the con- 
ciliatory feeling so 
general at the im- 
mediate time of the 
close of the war had 
been sadly smitten 
by the assassination 
of President Lin- 
coln, and_ political 
parties were torn 
by the disruption 
between President 
Johnson and _his 
party. Fresh from 
their efforts and sac- 
rifices to maintain 
the Union, the vete- 
rans quite naturally 
entered warmly into 
consideration of the 
questions affecting the nation’s future, and 
purely political clubs under the name of 
the “ Boys in Blue” and kindred designa- 
tions were formed all over the North. In 
the midst of this strife and_ bitterness, 
though not as a part of it, the Grand Army 
of the Republic had its birth. Little won- 
der that it was associated in the minds of 
the public with somewhat kindred associa- 
tions where politics dominated, or that in 
some locations the members found it diffi- 
cult to absolutely discriminate between their 
duties as members of the organization and 
their rights and privileges as citizens of the 
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republic, and that therefore in the early 
days the taint of partisanship which became 
attached to the association, particularly in 
the central West, led to the loss of power 
and practical dismemberment of the order. 
indeed, so loosely was the line then drawn 
hat at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Conven- 
tion in Pittsburg, in September, 1866, the 
recently organized department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in Indiana was dis- 
tinctly represented, and when a committee 
was appointed to formulate a plan for a 
national political organization, the Grand 
Army was one of the bodies from which a 
representative was selected. During the 


sessions of this convention a number of 


prominent soldiers from the eastern states 
were obligated in the work of the Grand 
Army and returned home to begin the insti- 
tution of posts. But with this transient and 
altogether natural confusion in the begin- 


ning, the association of the Grand Army of 


the Republic with politics ended. When 
the work of the political veteran organiza- 
tions of that period ended with the results 
of the presidential campaign of 1868, many 
of them formed the nucleus for Grand 
Army posts, and the latter organization 
made its position clear by the declaration 
of the National Encampment in January, 
1868, that it did “not design to make 
nominations for office, nor to use its influ- 
ence as a secret organization for partisan 
purposes.” One year later an amendment 
to the rules and regulations was adopted, 
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declaring that “no officer or comrade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic shall in 
any manner use this organization for par- 
tisan purposes, and no discussion of par- 
tisan questions shall be permitted at any 
of its meetings, nor shall any nominations 
for political office be made.” 

Among the men who during the days of 
their service gave much thought to the 
idea of perpetuating the associations of the 
war period, and providing mutual aid in 
the future by means of a general organiza- 
tion of the veterans, was Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Stephenson, surgeon of the 14th 
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606 THE GRAND ARMY 
Illinois Infantry. In Chaplain W. J. Rutt- 
ledge of the same regiment, Dr. Stephen- 
son found a cordial sympathizer in the 
proposition, and early in the spring of 
1866 the two met in Springfield, Illinois, 
for consultation as to plans for carrying out 
their cherished idea. Dr. Stephenson, who 
must be regarded as the father of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, was already 
entering upon the preliminary work with 
the zeal of an enthusiast. He endeavored 
to interest whoever of his former asso- 
ciates he met in his project ; he procured 
copies of the ritual of soldier organizations 
already formed, and in the latter part of 


General Charles Devens. 


1865 had outlined a form for use in the 
proposed new order; he invited several 
others to assist him in this work, and after 
much consultation a ritual was completed, 
and probably a dozen veterans were obli- 
gated therein, forming the group of original 
members. But chance carried the formal 
organization of the first post away from 
the actual birthplace of the order. The 
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ritual was taken to Decatur to be printed, 
for the reason that the office of the 777d- 
wne there was in the hands of veterans and 
it was thought that the desired secrecy 
might thereby be made more secure. This 
mechanical work attracted the attention of 
a number of Decatur soldiers, with the result 
of procuring a list of twelve, to whom, 
under date of April 6, 1866, a charter was 
granted, constituting Post 1 of Decatur, 
District of Macon, Department of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic. The name 
of Dr. Stephenson is appended to this 
charter, and by a justifiable fiction he is 
designated as “ Commander of Depart- 
ment.” Dr. Stephen- 
son was a native of 
Illinois, born in 1822 ; 
he served as surgeon 
of the 14th Illinois 
from April 7, 1862, 
to June 24, 1864, the 
date of expiration of 
its three years term. 


He died at Rock 
Creek, August 30, 
1871, his eyes not 
having beheld the 


later realization of his 
enthusiastic dream of 
an organization in- 
cluding the majority 
of that mighty host 
of freemen enlisted in 
defence of the unity 
of the republic. He 
had carefully planted 
good seed, had seen 
the springing into life 
of a magical growth, 
had mourned the des- 
olating blast which 
swept the rising organ- 
ization almost abso- 
lutely from the face 
of his own western 
states, but it was not 
given to him to watch 
and witness the splendid resurrection to 
strength and power which has come within 
the past decade. 

The original plan of organization was 
cumbersome, including in addition to the 
present system of posts, departments (state 
and national), a district or county govern- 
ment, with a distinct list of officers, the 
latter having direct supervision of the posts. 
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The ritual was of wearisome length. The 
latter was soon reformed, and the district 
attachment was dropped later. There was 
some delay, owing to local differences, be- 
fore the members first obligated were or- 
ganized into a post, designated as No. 2, but 
this was effected probably in June, 1866, the 
charter list including twenty-seven names. 
Contrary to the custom adopted later of 
ignoring all mili- 
tary titles and desig- 
nating all members 
alike as comrades, 
the rank previously 
held by the origina! 
charter members of 
Post 2 is given, and \\ 
it is curious to note 
that in this list were 
two generals, twc 
colonels, one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, six 
majors, seven cap- 
tains, two lieuten- 
ants, one surgeon 
(Dr. Stephenson), 
and six without 
titles. Four days 
after the organiza- 
tion of Post 1 of 
Decatur, five mem- 
bers were mustered 
in due form, under 


MN 


\ 


\ 


date of April tro, 
and these consti- 
tuted the first re- 


cruits of the Grand 
Army of the Repub- 
lic. 

As embodying the 
ideas of the found- 
ers of the order, 
it is of interest to 
quote here the 
original declaration 
of principles and 
purposes promul- 
gated in connection 
with the earliest organization, as follows : — 


SecTion I. The soldiers of the Volunteer 
Army of the United States, during the Rebellion of 
1861-5, actuated by the impulses and convictions of 
patriotism and of eternal right, and combined in the 
strong bands of fellowship and unity by the toils, 
the dangers, and the victories of a long and vigor- 
ously waged war, feel themselves called upon to 
declare, in definite form of words and in deter- 
mined co-operative action, those principles and 
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rules which should guide the earnest patriot, the 
enlightened freeman, and the Christian citizen in 
his course of action; and to agree upon those 
plans and laws which should govern them in a 
united and systematic working method by which, 
in some measure, shall be effected the preservation 
of the grand results of the war, the fruits of their 
labor and toil, so as to benefit the deserving and 
worthy. 

SECTION II. The results which are designed to be 
accomplished by this organization are as follows : — 


General John F. Hartranft. 


Ist. The preservation of those kind and fra- 
ternal feelings which have bound together with 
the strong cords of love and affection the comrades 
in arms of many battles, sieges, and marches. 

2d. To make these ties available in works and 
results of kindness, of favor and material aid to 
those in need of assistance. 

3d. To make provision, where it is not already 
done, for the support, care, and education of sol- 
diers’ orphans, and for the maintenance of the 
widows of deceased soldiers. 
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4th. For the protection and assistance of dis- 
abled soldiers, whether disabled by wounds, sick- 
ness, old age, or misfortune. 

5th. For the establishment and defence of the 





General John C. Robinson. 


late soldiery of the United States, morally, socially, 
and politically, with a view to inculcate a proper 
appreciation of their services to their country, and 
to a recognition of such services and claims by the 
American people. 

[The Indianapolis Convention of November, 
1866, added “sailors” to the first line of section 
one, and also the following article in the second 
section : ] — 

6th. The maintenance of true allegiance to the 
United States of America, based upon paramount 
respect for, and fidelity to, the national constitution 
and laws, manifested by the discountenancing of 
whatever may tend to weaken loyalty, incite to in- 
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surrection, treason, or rebellion, or in any manner 
impair the efficiency and permanency of our free 
institutions, together with a defence of universal 
liberty, equal rights, and justice to all men. 

Later additions as to non-parti- 
sanship have already been quoted. 

The work of organizing posts 
was now rapidly pushed, and_be- 
fore the end of 1866 the order had 
extended into Indiana, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, New York, Mary- 
land, and Wisconsin. One singular 
fact, illustrating the crude condition 
of affairs at this time, is that the 
original charter of Post 2 of Phil- 
adelphia was issued by authority 
of the Acting Commander of the 
Department of Wisconsin. 

It was deemed advisable to hold 
a convention, and as the district 
system of representation would 
have provided only a small mem- 
bership, the call for the proposed 
gathering invited delegates from 
each then existing post, and in 
addition representatives generally 
of the soldiery of Illinois. This 
convention met in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, July 12, 1866. Fifty names 
were appended to the call, includ- 
ing such representative soldiers as 
Dr. Stephenson, General John A. 
Logan, General John M. Palmer, 


and Chaplain Ruttledge. ‘The 
following resolutions, presented 


by General S. 
adopted : — 


A. Hurlbut, were 


Resolved, That we, the soldiers of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, recogniz- 
ing the power of the principles of asso- 
ciation, do hereby pledge ourselves, each 
to the other, to render all material aid 
and assistance in supplying the wants of 
the widow and the fatherless, and in 
furnishing employment to the poor, and 
to those wounded and disabled in the service of 
our common country. 

Resolved, That as we have stood by the Govern- 
ment at the peril of our lives in war, so will we 
make it ever our care that no known enemy of our 
country shall wield power in the Republic, but the 
same arms which defended its sanctuary against 
open violence will protect it unflinchingly against 
all secret machinations, and never lay down our 
weapons until peace based on the principles of 
universal liberty shall be assured. 

Resolved, That treason consummated in rebel- 
lion is a crime of the most malignant nature, and 
that every possible guarantee should be demanded 
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by all branches of the Government against the 
rash admission to place and power of those who 
were active participants in the rebellion, and 
thereby forfeited the rights of American citizens; 
and that we, the soldiers of the nation, who 
fought for supremacy of the national authority, 
have a right to demand that the safety of the 
Republic should be held paramount to all other 
considerations by the Executive and Congress. 


At this gathering, although not in 
exact accordance with the rules already 
adopted, the Department of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic, the 
earliest department organization, was 
constituted, with General Palmer as 
Department Commander. Within 
three months four additional de- 
partments had been organized, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Ohio. Upon the election of 
General Palmer as Com- 
mander of the Department 
of Illinois, Dr. Stephenson 
seems to have assumed 
the position of acting 
Commander - in - Chief, 
and as such issued a 
call for a convention 
for the purpose of 
perfecting the national 
organization. ‘The rep- 
resentation was by del- 
egates from posts, all 
department and district 
officers being declared 
members ex officio, and 
in addition all soldiers 
and sailors desirous of 
becoming members 
were invited to attend. 

This convention was 
held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, November 20, 
1866, and_ therefrom 
dates the National En- 
campment. The re- 
ports indicate that 228 
delegates were entitled 
to representation; of 
this number 148 were 
credited to Indiana, not 
probably because the 
growth of the organiza-’ 
tion had in that state 
already so far outstripped that of Illinois, 
credited with but thirty-four representa- 
tives, but more likely owing to the place 


where the convention was held. Besides 
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these two, the departments of Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and the District 
General 


of Columbia were represented. 
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S. A. Hurlbut was chosen and became the 
first Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army. ‘That this choice, no less than the 
previous selection of General Palmer as 
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Commander of the Department of Illinois, 
was a personal disappointment to Dr. 
Stephenson, need hardly be stated; but 
he loyally accepted the position of Adju- 
tant-General, and during the year following 
labored zealously for the extension and 
upbuilding of the organization. 





William Earnshaw 


The four years following the first en- 
campment proved a season of phenomenal 
growth and extraordinary decline. Despite 
the picture presented to the prophetic eye 
of the founder of the organization, the 
officials of the early days seemed to be 
overwhelmed by the marvellous on-surging 
tide of membership which came in upon 
them. ‘There was very little effort towards 
systematic organization, and none what- 
ever as to reports and records, and even 
the best guess at the membership of that 
period must be a wild one. The claim 
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has been made that in 1868 the member- 
ship aggregated 240,000 ; certain it is that 
from departments having more than 1300 
posts no return of membership was made 
to headquarters in that year. But Penn- 
sylvania had nearly 150 posts, Ohio 300, 
Indiana a like number, Illinois 330, Mis- 
souri 109, lowa 95, 
and Kansas _ 50, 
with a lesser num- 
ber in other de- 
partments. It is 
quite probable that 
in those days the 
average member- 
ship of the posts 
was considerably 
larger than at pres- 
ent, but with all 
reasonable allow- 
ance it is unlikely 
that the total mem- 
bership of that pe- 
riod approached 
the estimate above 
given. 

The adoption 
by the third an- 
nual encampment, 
in 1869, of the 

. “ Three grade sys- 
tem’”’ appeared to 
_ complete the de- 
’ moralization aris- 
ing from a misun- 
derstanding of the 
purposes of the 
order, the waning 
of the early en- 
thusiasm, and the 
lack of system, re- 
ports, records, and 
supervision. It ap- 
pears to have been 
believed by the delegates that one cause of 
the already perceptible decline in interest 
in the Grand Army arose from the want of 
a more comprehensive ritual ; and in imi- 
tation of other secret societies, a system of 
grades, — recruit, soldier, and veteran, — 
was introduced. All then officers and past 
officers, and those who had held member- 
ship for a period of eight months, were 
declared eligible, upon taking the obliga- 
tions, to the highest grade; thereafter 
admission was only to the grade of recruit, 
the latter entitled to take no part in the 
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post proceedings ; after two months, 
by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the second grade, the recruit 
could be advanced to the grade of 
soldier ; six months must then elapse, 
and again a two-thirds vote of the 
third grade members only must be 
passed, before the soldier could be 
advanced to the grade of veteran. 
An elaborate ceremony was pro- 
vided, with grips, signs, and pass- 
words for each grade. All members 
who did not assume the new obliga- 
tions before September, 1869, were 
to be dropped from the rolls. 

The adoption of this system proved 
quite generally unpopular, the oppo- 
sition very nearly amounting to revo- 
lution in some departments. ‘Two 
years later the entire grade system 
was abolished, but not until under 
its provisions tens of thousands of 
the old members had been thus 
legislated out of the order and a 
degree of dissatisfaction created, the 
retarding effect of which was felt for 
years. Indeed, in some departments, 
notably in Massachusetts, a considerable 
number of influential veterans, excluded 
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under the operation of the rule for drop- 
ping members who refused to assume the 
grade obligations, have never returned to 
the ranks of the Grand Army. 

As has been stated, the absence of even a 
pretext of records or reliable statistics from 
1866 to 1871 renders exceedingly shadowy 
the story of the Grand Army during those 
years; but enough is known to give evi- 
dence of a genuine “hurrah”’ period, a 
magical growth, and an equally sudden 
practical disruption. In the central West 
the organization almost wholly disappeared, 
and but for the departments of the East, 
which religiously “kept the faith,” the 
Grand Army of the Republic would have 
faded out of existence as the dew disap- 
pears before the morning sun. 

At the second session of the National 
Encampment in Philadelphia, in January, 
1868, the financial statement 
gloomy as the membership report was un- 
satisfactory. ‘The receipts for the year 
were $352, of which amount, singularly, 
more than one-third was from Louisiana, 
the departments of Illinois and Indiana 
contributing nothing. ‘The expenditures 
had been $1637, leaving an indebtedness 
of $1285. An assessment of one dollar 
on each post was authorized to meet the 


was as 
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deficiency, but this realized only $302, 
Illinois and Indiana being again conspicu- 
ous by the absence of the payment of a 
Single dollar. Pennsylvania gave the larg- 
est amount, $99, New York following with 
$55, and Massachusetts with $43. The 
financial demoralization seemed to keep 
pace with the uncertain membership. 
Again at the third annual session in 1869 
there was reported an expenditure of 
$3000 for the year, with receipts of only 
$1260, leaving an additional deficiency of 
$1740. Again Illinois, the birthplace of 
the order, with its sister department Indi- 
ana, failed to make any response to the 
financial requirements of the year. The 
burden of debt incurred in these years was 
not fully liquidated until 1872, when for 
the first time there appeared a cash bal- 
ance in the hands of the Quartermaster- 
General, and from that date the question 
of finances has never clouded the history 
of the organization. 

It would appear that no one of the de- 
partments escaped the effects of the period 
of depression succeeding the first outburst 
of enthusiasm. Maine found its low-water 
mark in 1874, when but 952 members 
were reported, of the 1311 in 1871 ; 
New Hampshire, with 964 in the 
latter year, retained but 561 at 
the close of 1873; the 720 
members in Vermont in 1872 
had fallen to 475 in 1879 ; 
Massachusetts reported 
11,219 in 1872, and but 
7609 in 1878; Rhode 
Island had 1022 in 1873, 
and 536 in 1876. New 
York showed a smaller 
reporting 
5120 in 1871, re- 
duced to 4680 two 
years later ; an in- 
crease of 1200 
came the following 
year, with again a 
decrease to 4904 
in 1877. Pennsyl- 
vania presents, 
among the  per- 
sistent depart- 
ments, the best 
record, only one 
year showing a 
decrease of mem- 
bership, the num- 
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ber falling from 4045 in 1871 to 3545 the 
next year. At the close of the year 1878 
the total membership in the country was 
31,016, only gg2 larger than at the end of 
1871. In the year following there was a 
decided increase in members, but the new 
birth of the organization fairly dates from 
the administration of Commander-in-Chief 
Wagner, who introduced the feature of 
official visitations to the departments, and a 
vigorous system of recruiting, which set the 
order upon its course towards the present 
high point of success. His immediate suc- 
cessors took up the work with enthusiasm, 
and there has since been no cessation in 
effort to bring into the organization the 
great mass of the survivors of the Union 
forces. _Commander-in-Chief Alger the 
past year has easily distanced all of his 
predecessors in the amount of time given, 
miles travelled, and visitations made in the 
interests of the Grand Army, and it is alto- 
gether probable that the membership has 
reached its maximum, the high-water mark, 
and that future commanders-in-chief must 
be content to note the inevitable recession. 
The story of the rise of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, from the sin- 
gle post at Decatur to a 
membership of possibly 

~ a quarter million, and 


™~ 
: © its swift decline 
<< until one - half 
P aie the depart- 
N qs ments had 
ks, = gone out 


of exist- 

- ss= enceand 
Dew scarcely 
thirty thou- 
sand mem- 
bers remained 
on the rolls, pos- 
sesses an interest 
of fascinating mel- 
ancholy, but only 
the merest out- 
line is possible 
here. The follow- 


ing arrangement 
ofstates may seem 
a arbitrary to many 
Whee, a d 7 
‘Ae readers, but in 
= ladies 
> "= general the order 
“So Ff 2 : ° 
= =,” is that of the rise 
P-7W e 


and decline of the 


Mass. departments. 
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ILLINOIS. The department was organized July 
12, 1866. A brief report in 1869 gave the number 
of posts as 330. There is no record of another de- 
partment session until 1872; the year previous, 
but one post, at Rockford, was alive; in 1872 a 
per capita tax was paid upon but 246 members, in- 
creased in 1874 to 682; four years later the num- 
ber was but 805. 

INDIANA. ‘The first post was organized at South 
Bend in the summer of 1866; the department was 
constituted August 20, at which time the post at 
Indianapolis had nearly a thousand members; a 
few months later 300 posts were reported, every 
one, with a single exception, disappearing before 
1870; the post at South Bend maintained its or- 
ganization, and for a time after the dissolution of 
the Indiana department reported to Iowa. The 
department was reorganized October 3, 1879, the 
membership being then reported as 889. 

Iowa. The first post was instituted at Daven- 
port, July 12, 1866, and a department September 
26; the following year 95 posts were reported; in 
1870 the membership had been reduced to less 
than 500, and the following year the department 
was dissolved; only one post, that first instituted 
at Davenport, kept up its organization, with a 
membership at no time for a number of years 
reaching 100. The department was reorganized 
July 23, 1879, and at the close of the following 
year there were but 530 members in the state. 

Wisconsin. During the summer of 1866 a 
number of soldier associations were reorganized 
as posts of the Grand Army, and Post 4 of Berlin, 
instituted in September, is now the oldest with an 
unbroken existence in the order. The depart- 
ment was organized June 7, 1866, and although 
the number of posts was for several years reduced 
to three or four, 321 being the largest membership 
reported from 1871 to 1880, the form of a depart- 
ment organization was kept up. 

Onto. Posts were organized in the autumn of 
1866, no records being in existence to show exact 





dates; the department was constituted January 30, 
1867; at the close of the following year 303 posts 
were reported; two years later the membership 
was reduced to 917, falling still further to 365, 
represented in eight posts in 1875, and reaching 





Paul Van Der Voort. 
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only 675 at the close of 1878; the organization of 
the department was kept up, however, and reports 
made throughout. 

MINNESOTA, The date of organization of first 
posts is not known; members were initiated early 
in August, 1866, and seven posts were in existence 
August 16, when the department was constituted. 














Colonel Robert B. Beath. 


The latter ceased to exist in 1879, only one post, 
at Stillwater, being alive; a year later new posts 
were organized, and on August 17 a new depart- 
ment was constituted. 

KANSAS. The first posts were organized in 
November, 1866, by transfer of members of other 
soldier organizations; the department was consti- 
tuted December 7; the latter had an existence of 
little more than two years, and while a few posts 
kept up a struggling sort of life, the reported 
membership was but 136 in 1876, and 232 in 188o. 
A new department was organized March 16 of the 
latter year. 

MICHIGAN. A provisional department was or- 
ganized October 1, 1867; the records furnish no 
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information as to the posts, and in little more than 
two years the department organization was lost to 
sight; in 1871 there was reported a membership 
of 179; no reports for the three succeeding years; 
in 1875 the number was given as 37; three years 
again with no reports; and 245 given as the total 
number for 1879. A provisional department was 
constituted Novem- 
ber 19, 1875, and a 
permanent depart- 
ment January 22, 
1879. 

Missowur!,. But 
meagre records are 
to be had of the early 
days. Posts were or- 
ganized in the latter 
part of 1866, and a 
department consti- 
tuted May 7, 1867; 
the order grew rap- 
idly and had a large 
membership; but a 


simoon seemed to 


strike it, and the 
reports ceased for 
eight years after 


1871, when but 1co 
members were re- 
ported; in 1882 the 
membership was 
given as 129, Anew 
department was cre- 
ated April 22, 1882. 
LovISIANA. There 
were ten 
1867, and a depart- 
ment was organized 
July 7; the latter dis- 
appeared altogether 
within two 
about 40 members 
remained in’ good 
standing through 
the years until 1881, 
when the number in- 
creased to 73 and 
two years later to 
179; anew post was 
organized in April, 
1872, and a depart 
ment constituted in 
May, 1884. 
KENTUCKY. A 
provisional depart- 
ment was organized in January, 1867. There is very 
little of record in existence to show the growth of 
the order, 124 members being reported in 1871, 
reduced to 68 in 1874; then comes a blank in the 
history, the department going out of existence. 
In 1882 a provisional department was organized, 
and at the close of the year 414 members were 
reported; a permanent department was « onstituted 
July 16, 1883. 
~ West Vircinia. A provisional department was 
organized \pril 9, 1868; during that year the re- 
ports show the existence of 17 posts; the depart- 
ment lived only three years, and there were then 
no reports until 1880, when the organization of 
new posts was begun; the membership was then 


posts in 


years; 
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given as 30, increasing the following year to 142. 
A new department was created February 20, 1883. 
TENNESSEE. Posts were organized in the latter 
part of 1866, and a department was constituted 
August 28; in December of this year, 17 posts 
were reported; the department lived but a short 
time, but there was a reported membership of less 
than 4o until 1876, when the feeble life of the 
order in the state apparently went out; new posts 
were organized during 1883, and a department was 
created February 26 of the following year. 

FLoripA. The provisional department dates 
from 1868, wlth a number of posts; the former 
was theoretically in existence until 1875, although 
no membership reports were made. In 1880 a 
new post was formed, reporting 30 members that 
year, 28 in 1881, and 32 in 1882. A department 
was created July 9, 1884. 

ARKANSAS, There were five posts in 1867, and 
a provisional department was formed in that year; 
the organization had but a short life, however, and 
there were no reports of membership during the 
years preceding 1883; then new posts were con- 
stituted with a membership of 303; and in April, 
1884, a department was created. 

TExAs. A provisional department was organ- 
ized September 12, 1868; made permanent, if such 
a designation may properly be given to an organi- 
zation so soon to disappear, in February, 1872; at 
this date there were 12 posts with a membership 
of 360. The department was of brief duration; 
in 1876 a membership of 16 was reported, and 
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and a permanent department July 11, 1877. After 
the dissolution of the early department the first 
report of membership was 35 in 1876, increased 
to 175 in 1878. 

CoLorRADoO. The first post was organized in 
1867, and a provisional department was formed 
November 14, 1868; the following year there were 
six posts, but several shortly after disbanded; the 
department practically disappeared, and was for- 
mally dissolved in 1875, when the Mountain de- 
partment, including Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana, and Dakota, was created; in that year 
Colorado reported a membership of 147, and five 
years later this had reached only 206. Colorado 
was again constituted a department July 31, 1882. 

OREGON. The first post was organized at Port- 
land in April, 1869; another soon followed in the 
same city; these were consolidated in 1873, and 
disbanded three years later. A new post was or- 
ganized at Portland, July 18, 1878, and a depart- 
ment established September 28, 1882. There was 
a report of 51 members in 1871; two years later, 
154; then no reports until 1882, when the mem- 
bership was given as 416. 

Monrana. Posts and a provisional department 
were in existence in 1868, but soon after the or- 
ganization disappeared. A new post was instituted 
at Fort Custer in 1881, and the following year re- 
ported a membership of 57. After being attached 
in 1875 tothe Mountain department, Montana was 
made a separate department March 8, 188s. 

VIRGINIA. A number of posts were in exist- 
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Reading Room, General Lander Post 


there the old record closes. A new department 
was organized March 25, 1885, the membership 
being at this time 269. 

NEBRASKA. ‘The provisional department was 
formed July 10, 1867. 
ganization and number of posts are not in exist- 
ence, but the department was short lived. A new 
provisional department was constituted in 1874, 


The records as to the or- 


ence in 1867, and a provisional department was 
organized in February of the following year; the 
membership was small, falling from 387 in 1871 to 
167 in 1875, but the organization was kept up, and 
a permanent department was formed July 26, 1871. 

DELAWARE. A provisional department was or- 
ganized in 1868, with four posts. There no 
exact records, but the organization disappeared in 


are 
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Memorial Room, General Lander Post. 


1872, when the last post, at Wilmington, with then 
only 21 members, became extinct. In January, 
1880, the work of reviving the order began by the 
organization of a new post at Wilmington, and 
at the close of the year 264 members were reported 
A department was organized January 14, 1881. 








Genera! Samuel S. Burdette. 


MARYLAND. The first post was organized at 
Baltimore, November 14, 1866. January 8, 1868, 
a department was formed, 13 posts being then in 
existence. With one exception, the post at Fred- 
erick, all had disappeared with the department in 
1872; in 1875 the membership was reported as 
I5; in August of that year, Post 1 of Baltimore 
was reorganized, and the following year the mem- 
bership was given as 256. A department was 
constituted June 9, 1876, there being then six 
posts in the state. 

NEW Mexico, The first post was organized at 
Santa Fé, October 9, 1867; four years later thre« 
more were in existence, but before the close of 1873 
all had disbanded. In 1882 the first new post was 
organized, and a department July 14, 1883; the 
membership at the close of the year was given 
as 28s. 

CALIFORNIA. The earliest members of the 
Grand Army were obligated on the evening of 
April 15, 1867, on the beach below the Cliff 
House, San Francisco, and Post 1 was formally 
instituted a week later. May 7 a provisional de- 
partment was constituted, and the following year 
a permanent department. The latter has main- 
tained its organization, although during the five 
years preceding 1877 the posts were reduced in 
number to four, and a part of that time three, with 
a membership varying from 256 to 109. Nevada 
is attached to this department, as were at one time 
Arizona, Washington, Oregen, and Idaho. By 
authority of this department, one of its « 
in 1882, instituted Post 45 at Honolulu, Sandwicl 
Islands. : 


omrades, 


Potomac. The first post was organized in 
Washington, October 12, 1866, and the depart 
ment February 16, 1869. The membership in 


1871 was 635; in 1875 it had been reduced to 82, 
and in 1878 was but 127. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Originally 
chartered and organized in Philadelphia as No. 
I; one of these held a charter from Dr. Stephen- 


two posts were 
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son, acting Commander-in-Chief, the other from 
the provisional commander of Wisconsin ; the 
former was finally recognized as the senior post 
and designated No. 1, and the other No. 2; the 
charter list of the latter contains the names of two 
comrades, Wagner and Beath, who have since 
been Commanders-in-Chief, and among the most 
active and useful members of the organization. A 
provisional department was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1866, and a permanent department January 
16, 1867; during the latter year IOI 
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ARIZONA. The first post was organized at Tuc- 
son, October 28, 1881; during the five years fol- 
lowing there were added five more posts, all at- 
tached to California; these were transferred to the 
provisional department organized September 10, 


1887; a permanent department followed, January 
17, 1888. 
Uran. Post 1, of Salt Lake City, was organ- 


ized September 18, 1878; two years later it re- 
ported a membership of 50. There had previously 





posts were organized. 

MAINE. The first post was organ- 
ized at Bath June 28, 1867, the de- 
partment being constituted January 
20, 1868. 

New HaAmpsuire. The earliest 
post was organized in Portsmouth 
December 6, 1867, and the depart- 
ment on April 30, 1868. 

VERMONT. First post at St. Johns- 
bury, January 10, 18608; department, 
October 23 of same year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Probably the 
body of veterans first organized after 
the war was the “ Fitchburg Circle 
of Union Veterans,” formed in May, 
1865, and which, in July, 1867, be- 
came Post 19 of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. The first post in the 
state was organized at New Bedford, 
the charter dating October 4, 1866; 
the post has had a continuous exist- 
ence since, and antedates any other 
in the East. The department was 
constituted May 7, 1867. 

RHODE ISLAND. First post organ- 
ized in Providence, April 12, 1867; 
department constituted March 24, 
1868. 

CONNECTICUT, First post at Nor- 
wich, February 15, 1867; depart- 
ment formed April 11 of same year. 














New York. A provisional de- 
partment was organized December 
1, 1866; prior to this, the exact 
dates not being known, two posts 
had been organized under authority of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois, No. 1 at Rochester, No. 2 at 
Buffalo. The work of organizing posts was rapidly 
pushed by the provisional commander, and on 
April 3, 1867, when the permanent department was 
constituted, twenty-four posts had been formed. 

NEw JERSEY. Post I was organized at Boonton 
under charter from national headquarters, dated 
December 26, 1866. A post at Newark, organized 
under a charter dated December 6, issued by the 
provisional commander of New York, claimed 
seniority; the claim was disallowed, it being held 
that the charter from headquarters must have 
precedence, and the Newark post became No. 2. 
The Boonton post disbanding afterwards, the one 
at Newark was awarded: the coveted No. 1. The 
department was organized December 10, 1867. 

DAKOTA. The first post was organized January 
7, 1882, at Fort Yates, and attached to the depart- 
ment of Iowa; other posts followed, and a pro- 
visional department was constituted November 23, 
1882, and a permanent department February 27 
of the following year. 


John S. Kountz. 


been a sort of garrison post at Fort Douglass, which 
disappeared when a removal of troops was made. 
A provisional department was created in 1879, and 
in the latter part of the following year the work 
of establishing new posts was begun. The per- 
manent department dates from October 8, 1883; 
there were then seven posts 

IpAHo. Post 1 was organized at Bellevue, June 
1, 1882, by officers of the department of Utah, to 
which it was attached. A provisional department 
was created September 1, 1887, and the perma- 
nent department January 11 of the following year; 
there were then 12 posts 


WASHINGTON. Post No. I was organized at 
Seattle, June 27, 1877; a provisional department 


was constituted July 10, 1878, and a permanent 
department, with seven posts, June 20, 1883. 
GEORGIA. The posts in this state were origi- 
nally a part of the department of Tennessee and 
Georgia; they were detached December I1, 1888, 
and a provisional department of Georgia and Ala- 
bama formed; Georgia alone became a permanent 
department January 25, 1889, with six posts 
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ALABAMA. First attached to the department of 
Tennessee, then Georgia and Alabama; a perma- 
nent department of the state was finally created 
March 12, 1889, with nine posts. 

Mississipp!. This state is attached to the de- 
partment of Louisiana. 
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In the early days, as the imperfect rec- 
ords show, there was a considerable num- 
ber of posts organized in other states in 
the South, and departments, provisional or 
permanent, existed in 1868 and later in 

North and South Carolina and 








General Lucius Fairchild. 


Mississippi, but their history 
has been lost. 

The second session of the 
National Encampment was not 
held until January 15, 1868, 
in Philadelphia, when General 
John A. Logan was elected 
Commander -in-Chief. The 
most notable act of his admin 
istration, indeed of any ad 
ministration, was the order 
issued under date of May 5, 
1868, designating May 30 as 
Memorial Day, to be devoted 
to “the strewing of flowers 
or otherwise decorating the 
graves” of fallen comrades. 
The observance of the day has 
become universal. The legis- 
latures of seventeen states have 
made it a legal holiday, and to 
the bright offerings of spring- 
time the Grand Army has very 
generally added the flag in 
miniature. Over nearly all the 
country the silent mounds 
where sleep the nation’s de- 
fenders are on this day cov- 
ered with fragrant flowers, and 
through the months of the 
summer the tiny flag is kissed 
by the breezes as it marks the 
resting-place of one of the 
nation’s dead. 

The sessions of the National 
Encampment, and the Com- 
manders-in-Chief elected, have 
been as follows : — 





1866, S. A. Hurlbut of Illinois. 
John A. Logan of Illinois. 


John A. Logan of Illinois. 


John A. Logan of Illinois. 
Burnside of Rhode Island. 


Ambrose E. 
Ambrose E. Burnside of Rhode Island. 


First, Indianapolis, November 20, 
Second, Philadelphia, January 15, 1868, 
Third, Cincinnati, May 12, 1869, 
Special, New York, October 27, 1860, 
Fourth, Washington, May 11, 1870, 
Fifth, Boston, May 10, 1871, 
Sixth, Cleveland, May 8, 1872, 


Seventh, New Haven, May 14, 1873, 


Eighth, Harrisburgh, May 13, 1874, 
Ninth, Chicago, May 12, 1875, 
Tenth, Philadelphia, June 30, 1876, 
Eleventh Providence, June 26, 1877, 
Twelfth, Springheld (Mass.), June 4, 1878, 
Thirteenth, Albany, June 17, 1879, 


Charles Devens of Massachusetts. 
Charles Devens of Massachusetts. 
John F. Hartranft of Pennsylvania. 
John F, Hartranft of Pennsylvania. 
John on Robinson of New York. 
John C. Robinson of New York. 
William Ernshaw of Ohio. 
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Fourteenth, Dayton, June 8, 1880, 
Fifteenth, Indianapolis, June 15, 1881, 
Sixteenth, Baltimore, June 21, 1882, 


Denver, 
Minneapolis, 
Portland (Me.), 
Twentieth, San Francisco, 
Twenty-first, St. Louis, 
['wenty-second, Columbus, 
Twenty-third, Milwaukee, 
Twenty-fourth, Boston, 


Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, 


September I 


The following was the entire reported 
membership for the quarter ending March 
31, 1890; the returns for the second quar- 
ter have not been fully made, but indicate 
a small increase : — 





Members in 

Departments. No. Posts. Good Standing. 
PS ee ee Ae ere 277 
PAEOWR, Ka sedis ike eee Be ccn tans 308 
| eer eee eee . 1749 
MOORID i 6. 6, 5:4 6 sree sae i ere ti 6173 
Colorado and Wyoming... 76........... 2870 
CONNCCHOUE, 0.0005 62 cence Mis siakawsas 6740 
DRONE 5 6.56.66.68 5.000066 ees 1166 
fo eee MER iGisieis Anais 385 
Sere eee er Oi sdcaceekes 386 
ren ee ee | ee 446 
RNB 5 bso phan e pais ys SIN 6s ietmerers 32,315 
PRED nis:a:s twa Sen ans alow GIS 25,043 
PONE ci Aisin tice oe nbbew.eee cue ee es 20,381 
SEE eee Tee ey 18,445 
WMO a odiseas-ou Re eee 5528 
Louisiana and Mississippi... 17........... 1242 
Ser eee | Ee ee 9351 
PIROERCOUBCUS: 5.5.6.6 0:5.00.0:6:- BQBs cae ccisace 21,742 
eee See 
ee OR: oivsaticw eae 20,731 
Minnesota....... 5 |, eae . az 
PERM 31066 5 css chown eee 19,725 
i ee ee ae . 671 
INC OOMRICR s 56. 50-0:5:00,6:0:6.0 6% oh Ce 7606 
Pe ROOMS, 53605 Ges OO suk dcanees 4975 
NCW JeMOy oo ens se0ss es Sid cea 7759 
New MeXICO, ....02.5560. ere ee 331 
NOW YORK. .i0s 44 ee, eee 38,985 
North Dakota....... ee eer ey 778 
NPD) cine iene sit .ack'e9:3,8,% ri. ee eee . 46,672 
CORON 6.655 5.6606 wales a0% - vere ee err 1666 
PONABVIVETIA . oic 0ns000: eee 44,013 
PRO GIBE < vicio0s00.906 ods i Sees 3047 
oe a, a: ae . 2722 
South Dakota............ ) er 394 
POMRONBOE. <a caw insccsss eee 3171 
PN 56 OS - alard Cee , | See S13 
SO ee ere eee 138 
WEE, 6 6.0 eae ase sacs 103 5164 
VII. 5 665680% ae: eee 1215 
Washington and Alaska... 52........... 1894 
West Virginia........... a ee 2995 
WRC 5:5-4:0:54 <ieie ¥a' ee 13,751 

CO ere eT 


North Carolina has five posts, South Carolina 
one, and Wyoming seven. 


July 25, 1883, 

July 23, 1884, 

June 24, 1885, 
August 4, 1886, 
September 28, 1887, 


August 28, 1889, 
August 12, 1890, 
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Louis Wagner of Pennsylvania. 

George S. Merrill of Massachusetts. 

Paul Van Der Voort of Nebraska. 

Robert B. Beath of Pennsylvania. 

John S. Kountz of Ohio. 

Samuel S. Burdette of Washington, D. C. 
Lucius Fairchild of Wisconsin. 

John P. Rea of Minnesota. 

William Warner of Missouri. 

Russell A. Alger of Michigan. 


1888, 








Statistics but meagrely measure the in- 
fluence which has gone out from the nearly 
eight thousand post rooms of the Grand 
Army of the Republic during the quarter- 
century of its existence. Not alone, per- 
haps not chiefly, in the cities and larger 
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towns, but in the quiet country villages, 
with less than a score of veterans, the little 
posts have been centres of patriotic devo- 
tion, tender charities, and loyal inspiration. 
In one small hill town of Massachusetts, 
of the score of men who went into the 
Union service, just fourteen returned. 
These early organized into a Grand Army 
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post, with a membership of but little more 
than sufficient to fill the offices. ‘There 
has been no break in its record of meet- 
ings ; two or three of the original members 
have died, but fortunately a_ half-dozen 
veterans from other places have come to 
reside in the village, and the roll now num- 
bers two more than at the beginning. At 
the other extreme stands General Lander 
Post, No. 5, of Lynn, with its membership 
of more than a thousand, for years the 
largest in the country, and without a rival 
in the amount of property or the extent of 
its relief work. ‘This post was organized 
February 27, 1867, and during the follow- 


A 
ie 





Major William Warner. 
ing year arranged the first of its notable 
series of fairs for the relief fund, which 
have become known the country over. 
Since its organization it has expended 
nearly $100,000 in relieving the necessi- 
ties of disabled veterans and their families ; 
it has erected and owns the substantial 
building in which the post room is located, 
with spacious reading-rooms, a well-stocked 
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library, ample kitchen, dining-hall, and 
rooms for social enjoyment, and has alto- 
gether in possession unencumbered real 
estate to the value of $60,000. No organ- 
ization has won and held a higher place in 
the confidence of the community, where it 
is a recognized power and a conspicuous 
pattern of well-directed energy. 

Phenomenal as has been the growth of 
the Grand Army of the Republic during 
the past decade, let no one hastily infer 
that its best work has been in the mere ag- 
gregation of members. It needs neither 
apology nor defence ; in itself it is the most 
conspicuous and convincing monument of 
patriotism which America pos- 
sesses. Despite the inroads of 
death upon the ranks of the 
men who enlisted nearly thirty 
years ago, it presents an enrol- 
ment approaching half a mil- 
lion of the survivors of the 
grandest army the world has 
ever seen; an army of men, 
not trained through a lifetime 
to the arts and acquirements 
of war, not of conscripts or 
Hessians, but of freemen, who 
upon the call of their country 
voluntarily forsook farm and 
workshop, college, counting- 
room, and factory, animated 
alone by a spirit of loyalty to 
liberty and devotion to the 
flag. During nearly a quarter 
of a century it has endeavored 
to cherish the memories of the 
great struggle ; to broaden the 
channels of charity by caring 
for suffering comrades who had 
dared, and the dependent ones 
of those who died ; to deepen 
the sentiment of loyalty, and 
through the tender services of 
Memorial Day inculcate les- 
sons of gratitude and awaken 
anew the sweet sympathies and 
patriotic impulses of the whole 
people. It is banded together with no pur- 
pose of politics or thirst for power, welcom- 
ing all, of whatever nationality, creed, or 
color, who were among the nation’s de- 
fenders, demanding no vows of allegiance 
except to the country and the flag, asking 
no pledges except those of Fraternity, 
Charity, and Loyalty : — 

Fraternity, which seeks to bind in closer 
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General 
PRESENT COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE G. 
ties the defenders of a common cause, to 
continue the associations and perpetuate 
the memories of camp and bivouac, of 
the long march and the bitter conflict, and 
to more closely cement the comradeship 
born of battle. Within its lines is no 
longer continued the disparity of rank 
necessary in service; the general com- 
manding the army and the private soldier 
meet upon common ground as only com- 
rades of the flag. — 
Charity, which strives to securely guard 
the interests of the orphans and widows 





Russell 
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A. Alger 


A. R.«-- FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HARDY. 

of comrades fallen ; to act as the almoner 
of a grateful people in driving from the 
door grim and sullen want, that no one of 
these patriotic wards of the Republic may 
ever be left in dependent poverty ; quietly 
and unostentatiously completing its grate- 
ful service, through its intimacies and 
records more clearly appreciating the ne- 
cessities and sufferings of old comrades 
and their bereaved ones, insuring a care 
and judiciousness of distribution impos- 
sible through any other channel; while 
surely from no hands can tender feelings 
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of sympathy and love come with so little 
of the chilliness of reluctant charity. — 
Loyalty, as pure and unselfish as that 
which alike in 1775 and 1861 counted no 
sacrifice too great for country; no peril 
too imminent when the flag was assailed ; 
no lives too sacred to be given for liberty. 
Before entering the military service in 
1861, the volunteers stood with bared 
brows and uplifted hands, solemnly swear- 


ing to defend the country against all its 


Major B. F. Stephensor 


FOUNDER OF THE GRANI ARMY OF THE 


foes. The Grand Army of the Republic 
strives in peace to inculcate the duty of 
protection of that country against whatever 
influence of intrigue, of ambition, of party, 
of faction, of corruption, which measures 
its purpose by a standard less high and 
worthy than the best interests of all the 
people, the common weal of the entire 
nation. 

The work of the Grand Army of the 
Republic has not been merely or mainly 
one of sentiment; the primal principle of 
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helpfulness laid down in the early platform 
has been religiously and zealously enforced 
throughout its existence. Mainly through 
the efforts of the organization there have 
been placed in the statutes of the nation 
and those of most of the states provisions 
giving preferment to veterans in public 
positions. Its members, especially in 
Pennsylvania, contributed largely to the 
enlargement and completion of the work 
of preserving the great field of Gettysburg 
as a national battle 
ground. It has direct- 
ly inaugurated move- 
ments for suitable 
memorials to the 
great captain, Grant, 
and to the typical vol- 
unteer soldier, Logan. 
It has builded monu- 
ments and memorials 
in thousands of cities 
and towns over the 
North. It has direct- 
ly expended from its 
charity funds more 
than two millions of 
dollars, which unques- 
tionably is less than 
half its actual dis 
bursements in _ this 
direction ; and it is 
notable that the relief 
of the Grand Army is 
not restricted to its 
own membership, but 
the hand of the organ- 
ization has ever been 
open to relieve want 
and distress wherever 
it has been found in 
the ranks of the vet- 
erans, and more than 
one-half of the entire 
expenditure has been 
made in aid of soldiers or sailors and their 
families who were not enrolled in the ranks 
of the order. It has been the occasion of 
the formation of that organization of de- 
voted souls, the Women’s Relief Corps, with 
its splendid work of loyal love. It has 
created the sweetest holiday in the nation’s 
annals. By its efforts sixteen states possess 
Soldiers’ Homes ; seven have homes for the 
orphans of soldiers and sailors ; in twelve 
states, by legislation, the badge of the order 
has been protected against unlawful use ; 
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in seventeen states Memorial Day has been 
made a legal holiday, and other legislation 
has been effected. In the work of pen- 
sions, in the effort to secure more generous 
recognition of the sacrifices of the dis- 
abled veterans, widows, and orphans, and 
for the liberalization of general laws, the 
Grand Army has been active and conspic- 
uous ; indeed, not a measure of special 
importance has been enacted upon. this 
question during the past decade, including 
the recent disability bill, the most liberal 
pension law ever enacted by any legislative 
body in the world, which did not originate 
with this association. 

The Grand Army of the Republic is a 
unique organization. In the words of a 
past commander-in-chief, “No child can 
be born into it ; no proclamation of Pres- 
ident, edict of King, or ukase of Czar can 
command admission; no university or 
institution of learning can issue a diploma 
authorizing its holder to entrance ; no act 
of Congress or Parliament secures recog 
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nition ; the wealth of a Vanderbilt cannot 
purchase the position; its doors swing 
open only upon presentation of the bit of 
paper, torn, worn, begrimed it may be, 
which certifies to an honorable discharge 
from the armies or navies of the nation 
during the war against rebellion.” And 
unlike any other association, no “new 
blood” can come in ; there are no growing 
ranks from which recruits can be drawn 
into the Grand Army of the Republic. 
With the consummation of peace through 
victory, its rolls were closed forever. Its 
lines are steadily and swiftly growing thin- 
ner, and the ceaseless tramp of its columns 
is with ever lessening tread; the gaps in 
the picket line grow wider; day by day 
details are made from the reserve, sum- 
moned into the shadowy regions to return 
to touch elbows no more; until by and 
by, only a solitary sentinel shall stand 
guard, waiting till the bugle call from be- 
yond shall muster out the last comrade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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By Grace Blanchard. 
VER by the negro quarters it was The man’s tone was insufferable. He 


too hot for a ripple of anything 

but gossip. In the furnace-like air 
a mess of scandal was simmering : — Black 
Jinny had a white baby. 

Up in the planter’s mansion sat the only 
man to whom this would be no news. Yet 
his overseer had just come in to make the 
formal announcement. 

“Mr. Wilbreham, our Jenny has a girl 
child, surprisingly — er — light-colored.” 


would wink, he would joke about it, he 
would take things for granted, his master’s 
patience among them, would he? It was 
as a master speaks to his hireling that Wil- 
breham replied : — 

“You may enter it on the slave-list, 
then.” 

Bowed out at the door, the overseer left 
it open for a lady who rustled in. At the 
appearance of his overseer the planter had 
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seemed bored ; at the entrance of his wife 
he seemed cowed. 

“ What is this I hear about Jinny, Gerry? 
They say she is dying, and I was counting 
on her to-night. She was the prettiest girl 
we have got to have about the table, and 
the bishop is very particular. — Gerry, do 
you hear what I am saying? If I were 
you, I’d put a stop to such doings. It is 
wicked, and it is vexatious to have these 
girls act in this way; it will spoil my 
dinner-party. — Gerry, your indifference to 
my troubles is the worst of them. Seeing 
it is some white man like you who has been 
the cause of Jinny’s death, I do think you 
might make up for his recklessness and 
give me another housemaid from the lot. 
— Well, if you prefer to cut the leaves of 
that magazine rather than answer me ” — 

When she was gone, the lord of the do- 
main looked toward the cabin where Jenny 
lay dead. His weak mouth quivered, but 
his hand clenched firmly enough as he 
muttered : — 

“My daughter shall never know she is 
a slave.” 


Miss Lucy Frye sat in her mother’s sick- 
room, in the old home in Newbridge. She 
held a letter whose contents it was neces- 
sary to share with the invalid; but her 
mother was painfully deaf, and the windows 
were open to admit needed air. She hesi- 
tated toscream her perplexity to passers-by. 
But the sick old woman called for water, 
and Miss Lucy took occasion, as she held 
the glass, to say : — 

“Do you remember Gerry Wilbreham, 
mother?” A nod. “He was a handsome 
boy. You recollect how much he used to 
be here at our house when he was at col- 
lege?” A color was rising in Miss Lucy’s 
pinched face, but perhaps it was from the 
effort of speaking. ‘ You know he mar- 
ried some one, some one else, and has lived 
on his plantation all these years ?* It seems 
he has a little daughter at last, and, he has 
written” — she held up the letter — “ to 
ask if he may send the child to live with 
me —with us, under the roof where he 
says he spent the best.and happiest hours 
of his life.” 

She made a pretence of referring to the 
letter to see if she had quoted correctly. 
She murmured these gallant phrases of the 
writer to her heart; her mother’s ear 
caught them not. 
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“ He says,’’ Miss Lucy went on repeat- 
ing, “that his will be no home for her. 
‘Probably the mother is one of those 
haughty Southern women. He says he 
will send a nurse, and will pay handsomely 
for the board and care of the two. Mother, 
do you hear? Money to buy medicine and 
luxuries for you, and a baby in the house ” ; 
and the spinster’s face caught a Ma- 
donna look. “He says he wants her 
brought up as you brought me up.” 

And then poor Miss Lucy, overcome by 
memories, modesty, and the fear of eaves- 
droppers, went to the window and looked 
to see that nobody had overheard. She 
turned to the bed again when a feeble 
voice said : — 

“T don’t quite understand. But you're 
a good girl, Lulie. Do as you please ; it 
will all be right.” 

And so it came about that a child played 
in the grounds of the old Frye home, a 
child young enough to remember nothing 
of its past, affectionate and wilful enough 
to make a conquest every hour of the pres- 
ent, and beautiful enough to make one 
smile and sigh and say, ‘“ Ah, when she 
grows to womanhood!” For a while after 
the child came, a silent old negress was 
seen constantly tending her ; but when the 
fall winds blew, the mammy’s teeth chat- 
tered as she crooned to the child, and when 
the snows came she shivered and shrank 
and died,—and the dusky little South- 
erner obeyed Miss Lucy’s bidding. 

Lucy Frye was relieved to be freed from 
the presence of the old nurse, who spoke 
with apathy of Marsa Wilbreham. But if 
she was not still longing for the old plan- 
tation, she had been well bribed to say 
nothing malicious about the planter’s family, 
and Miss Lucy’s imagination was free to 
clothe the old Gerry of gallant college 
days with the added graces that a few con- 
temporary novels threw about a wealthy 
slave-owner. It was such a father that 
Miss Lucy described to the little Saba, such 
a dear papa that she was to ask God to 





bless. 

The remittances, which came promptly, 
but unaccompanied by any word, were the 
means of divorcing those terrible partners, 
illness and poverty, and with new comforts 
Madame Frye lingered an added year in 
a peace of mind that peace of body se- 
cures. But she passed away at last, and 
Miss Lucy had nothing to do now but try 
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to modulate her voice, high and harsh with 
years of talking to the deafened mother, 
till she could call, Saba, Saba, as tenderly 
as she felt. It was pathetic to hear her 
telling a Mother Goose story to the fresh 
young ears. From long habit she labori- 
ously called out loudly sentence after sen- 
tence of the sad tale of the Zhe Babes in 
the Wood, till the little listener shrank 
more from the teller than the narrative. 
But with a buoyant spirit that showed itself 
ready to take the plums out of story and 
out of life, the midge would run off to the 
playground under the trees, and set her 
table with acorn-cups, chanting to herself, 
“ And a robin covered them up, covered 
them up with leaves.” 


As she played, a grave young tutor, 
passing by, smiled at her over the fence, 


and she smiled back at him, dancing into 
the house the next minute to tell Auntie 
Lu that a man was out there whom the 
robins had covered up, for one of the 
leaves had stayed on. 

“Oh, yes, dear, he’s such a good young 
man. Run out and play before the sun 
goes down. Poor Professor Dawes,” sighed 
Miss Lucy to herself, “ that terrible birth- 
mark on his cheek! Iam glad my little 
lamb did not shrink from him. I wish he 
could know her pretty fancy about the 
stain on his face.” 

Perhaps he was told it by the little 
romancer herself, for Saba chattered to 
him every springlike day, and they had 
famous exchanges of gifts, — a pussy-wil- 
low from a distant field for a dandelion 
from her playground, a bit of flag-root 
from the marsh for a bunch of red cur- 
rants from Auntie Lu’s garden. At first the 
little girl went out to the gate to meet 
the tutor, but soon he shyly came through 
the gate to find her, and Miss Lucy, look- 
ing through the shutters, wondered which 
of the two was the happier in the comrade- 
ship. It occurred to her to ask him to 
stay to tea, when the longer summer days 
allowed the child to have her supper with 
her elders, and then — for what woman is 
ever too old to befriend a lone young 
man?—it became Miss Lucy’s custom to 
invite and defer to the young professor at 
every opportunity. And if she asked him 
to sit in her pew at church, what less could 
he do than get her books from the library ? 
If he was asked to drive her in to the 
neighboring city, was it not his privilege 
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and duty to see that she had a ticket for 
the course of lectures at the college? Every 
unmarried man has one home besides his 
mother’s, and poor, plain Professor Dawes 
found his niche on the haircloth sofa in 
Lucy Frye’s parlor. And Miss Lucy looked 
at him, and he looked at the child, and the 
child glanced at them both. 

Thus several years passed, till Saba came 
to stand where the brook and river meet. 
She had said her Seven times Two, and the 
birds now were not the robin redbreasts of 
her baby fancies, but the unmeaning war- 
blers to whom, like Jean Ingelow’s lassie, 
she sang : — 


“1 wait for my story — the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
The bells cannot ring it, but long years, Oh, bring 


Such as I wish it to be.” 


It was when Miss Lucy saw womanhood 
dawning in the eyes of Gerry Wilbreham’s 
daughter that memories of her own girl- 
hood flooded back, overmastering the re- 
serve with which she had penned her semi- 
annual reports of Saba’s condition ; and the 
letter that began, “ Mr. Wilbreham, Hon- 
ored Sir,” ended with, “ Dear Gerry, will 
you not come North and see your daugh- 
ter and your old friends?” Poor Miss 
Lucy ! it took long debating and the sav- 
ing recollection that she was writing to a 
married man to make her add the s to 
that word, friend. 

The reply to this appeal was so curt that 
it was a mercy it was unsigned and in a 
strange handwriting. It simply said : — 

“Yours of the 29th ult. received. Let 
Saba go to some finishing academy after 
she has done with your town schools. Will 
double allowance for this purpose.” 

Miss Lucy was unhappy to such a de- 
gree over the ungraciousness of this reply 
that her digestion was impaired, and she 
had to take a month’s diet of graham 
crackers and hot milk, which, in the sim- 
ple days of forty years ago in which she 
lived, would have been called grieving 
herself sick. 

How was she to know that the letter 
was not dictated by Gerry Wilbreham’s 
heart, not even by his lips ; that the planta- 
tion in his feeble, beringed hands had _ be- 
come unprofitable ; that the overseer, with 
money thriftily laid up, was now loaning it 
to his master, and having sweet revenge 
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for the lofty scorn of trifles and haughty 
indifference to warnings with which Wilbre- 
ham had estranged the meaner, wiser man ? 
The business of the estate was now wholly 
in the overseer’s control, its correspond- 
ence under his direction; and it was he, 
smarting under the remembrance of the 
way in which Wilbreham had refused to 
acknowledge that any fellow-sinner had a 
right to the pretty little joke of Saba’s 
birth, who now separated father and daugh- 
ter completely. He craftily alluded to the 
absent girl as “ My young lady” ;_ but when 
the door had shut upon the conference, 
during which Wilbreham had begged that 
Saba might be kept at the North longer, 
it was in a far different tone that the over- 
seer repeated, “ Ha, ha, my young lady! 
Mine, fast enough.” And to the same 
event the two men looked forward, — the 
hour when Gerry Wilbreham, having cursed 
his overseer and himself, should turn his 
face to the wall, curse God, and die. 

In accordance with the Southern man- 
date, Saba, when she became fifteen, was 
sent to a finishing school. Lucy Frye 
chose the identical one in which she her- 
self had been taught to play Zhe ALaiden’s 
Prayex, and translate Lizabeth; or, the 
Exiles of Siberia. It was a kind of grown- 
up dame school, and in it Saba was easily 
the life and glory —a poppy among the 
wheat. All her loving imperiousness ex- 
panded in the refined, coddling circle of 
teachers and mates ; and when, at eighteen, 
she came, with a cry of “ Home again!” 
back to Miss Lucy, she was as fitted to 
inspire love as she was ready to demand 
it. 

During the vacations with which the 
three years’ schooling had been varied, 
she kept the thread of her childish friend- 
ship for Professor Dawes, stringing on it 
now a coquettish glance or a bit of womanly 
petting that came from her without pre- 
meditation. In ten years Professor Dawes 
had won for himself a high place in the 
college faculty, and the warm regard of 
every member of it. His disfigured face 
was welcome in every home in the town, 
and even the shallow Sophomore saw be- 
yond his plainness and his diffidence, and 
went to him for advice. 

It was in Saba’s last spring vacation 
before coming home to stay permanently 
that one of these Sophomores sought the 
professor. He had looked for him at his 
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lodgings, but being told that he had gone 
over to Miss Frye’s, the youth pushed his 
search within Miss Lucy’s borders, and at 
the end of the gravel walk found the man 
he wanted. It was almost a pretty picture 
that he came across, there in the 
garden: a gay, lithe girl, a game of grace- 
hoops, an admiring man. ‘The blemish on 
the picture was that the rbbon-wound 
hoop ‘lay around the man’s neck like a 
badge of slavery instead of about the girl’s 
fair throat as a gilded yoke of sweet sub- 
mission. ‘The professor, ungainly at his 
best, awkward even on his throne in the 
class-room, was laughable in his bondage, 
and the Sophomore gave a little chuckle 
of amusement, which escaped him uncon- 
sciously, but which brought all three to 
their senses. The girl turned at the sound 
with the poise of a fencer, her face caught 
in all its arch friendliness. ‘The youth 
bowed low to hide his dancing eyes, and 
the professor, forgetting self at once, 
stepped forward, asking, “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you, Flynt?” 

“Tf you will be kind enough, sir, to loan 
me that book you were speaking orf 4 
seem to need it for my thesis. I’m sorry 
to disturb you, and if you can tell me where 
to get it at your rooms —” 

“It is not there,” the professor inter- 
rupted. “Itisin this house. I had loaned 
it to Miss Frye ; but she has said she should 
not begin it till she is more at liberty.” 
Like an old war-horse at the smell of 
powder, he ceased to be the playmate and 
became the professor at the voice of any 
one seeking information ; and forgetting bis 
unacademic decoration, he walked toward 
the house. ‘The two young people looked 
after the dangling hoop with would-be 
proper faces, and then seeing the merri- 
ment in each other’s burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” rippled Saba, 
“T’ll never try to get a good aim again. 
But it is only literally that I can reach his 
head ; figuratively, it is way up in the 
clouds.” 

“ Yes,” assented the young man, “ along 
with the other saints. But may I ask how 
you play this game? It isn’t exactly one 
of our college sports.” 

She crossed the sticks lightly above her 
head, framing her enchanting face as she 
explained the manner in which the hoop 
is whirled off the tips of the slender wands 


rose 


eyes, 


“ 
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By that time the professor came back, 
book in one hand, hoop in the other. Miss 
Lucy had delivered him from the latter 
without seeing anything humorous in the 
situation : — did not Saba throw spells about 
them all? But the professor saw himself 
out of harmony, in some way, when he 
came back to the youth and maiden, and 
he said : — 

“T will walk back with you, Flynt, if you 
like. I must not trespass on Miss Saba’s 
missionary spirit longer.” 

“You know I love to play, Professor 
Dawes,” the girl answered ; “ but you look 
tired.” Which was a kind way of putting 
it, for she might have said, “ You look old.” 

And indeed he felt grave and superan- 
nuated. Who of us can forget that first 
time when we realized that we were no 
longer to be counted among the young 
people? It is small comfort to be told 
later, “‘ Why, you look five years younger !”’ 
We have been classed in another genera- 
tion, and all that is expected of us now is 
that we remember that we too have been 
in Arcadia, and be merciful to youthful 
follies. 

Perhaps it was with a sudden sense of 
fatherly care of Saba that Professor Dawes 
said in explanation of the stranger’s pres- 
ence : 

“Miss Saba, I should introauce you to 
Mr. Flynt. Miss Frye was particularly 
happy to turn the book over to you, Duane, 
for she knows your family well, and is 
pleased they are going to be in Newbridge 
so much during your college course. She 
says the name Flynt is an open sesame for 
you.” 

“Yes?” the young man said, with a 
a look that showed him to be a loyal son 
as well as a handsome fellow. ‘“ ‘Then per- 
haps Miss Frye will allow me to return the 
book to her myself, when I have read it? 
I should like to know any friend of my 
mother.” 

But he glanced at Saba as if she were 
the one he would like to know, and the 
girl, flushing and straightening herself a 
little under his look, dropped her childlike, 
irresponsible manner and said, with a curi- 
ous touch of the Southern grande dame, 
and with the happy tact that makes woman 
lovable : — 

“We should be glad to know you be- 
cause you are Mr. Flynt, and because you 
are Professor Dawes’ friend.” 
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And the two men walked down the street 
together more in tune with everything be- 
cause of one girl’s happy phrasing. 

It was natural, it was inevitable, with 
Duane Flynt’s winning, persistent self, that 
after he had called to return the book he 
should call again to talk it over with Miss 
Lucy after she had read it; and then, be- 
cause Miss Lucy was no dummy, but a 
companionable though plain little woman, 
that he should call even after Saba Wilbre- 
ham went back to boarding-school for that 
last term. In the chivalry of his vigorous 
young manhood he felt no selfish laziness, 
but came and went in this house and that, 
brightening the women’s faces everywhere 
with his Fortunatus’ purse of the coin of 
kindly human speech. It followed then 
that when Saba Wilbreham came home, 
with her diploma and the prettiest gradua- 
tion dress in the world, she found Duane 
Flynt fast in Miss Lucy’s good graces. 
More books had been read and discussed 
by the two, and in almost every case the 
buyer and lender had been Professor Dawes, 
so that he also came in for a share in the 
verbal book reviews ; and Saba, with her 
opinions fresh from the literature teacher, 
but with unerring intuitions of her own, 
joined the trio in piazza chats that were 
the rarest part of the rare June days. 

jut it was not always imaginary people 
and doings that the quartette of friends 
discussed. Events of terrible reality and 
prophetic meaning were occurring at the 
North and South. Anti-slavery publica- 
tions had been leavening New England, 
and Free Soilers, the Liberty Party, Abo- 
litionists of every school, had been stirred 
to their hearts’ core by the capture of 
Sims, the shutting up of Prudence Cran- 
dall’s school, and the mobbing of Garrison. 

In the Frye homestead, where even the 
morality partook of a haircloth rigidity, the 
attitude toward slavery could have been 
foretold almost to a word. It could like- 
wise have been foreseen that discussion of 
the question would be one-sided, owing to 
the guests of the mansion holding, for the 
most part, the same opinions as its mistress. 
Lucy Frye read a chapter in the Bible and 
a column in the Zidera/or alternately. Pro- 
fessor Dawes felt the sympathy for the 
down-trodden black that a down-trodden 
white should feel. He, to be sure, was 
now the peer of any man in the little col- 
lege town, but he could not forget those 
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earlier years when no one, except the South- 
ern waif, had smiled on the poor tutor ; 
and was not his face, too, stained, if not 
with black, with a sweep of red that was 
repulsive to the eye? Hence to the dic- 
tates of the Bible and of the Zzderazor he 
added those of his own heart, and de- 
nounced oppression of one man by his 
brother. Duane Flynt felt the certainty 
that a student of a moral philosophy text- 
book must feel, and burned with the sense 
of abstract right with which a college senior 
steps forth to do battle with the world. 

But one and all of the three friends 
made a reservation as he or she reasoned, 
—Saba. If Saba’s father held slaves, Lucy 
Frye pondered, it must be justifiable occa- 
sionally. If Saba Wilbreham was ever to 
go back South to live, her home must not 
be scattered to the winds by a Northern 
moral hurricane ; she must step back to a 
niche in the Carolinas as lofty as the one 
in which they placed her there among 
themselves. If we punish the South as it 
deserves, where will be her inheritance? 
—so reasoned the faithfulest of her slaves, 
the professor. And Duane Flynt, check- 
ing his fiery denunciation of the South, 
looked at the beautiful, smiling, indolent, 
immature woman opposite him, and said 
to himself, “She is the South, — and she 
is perfect.” 

But Saba, for whom they laid down that 
which was as dear as their lives, that is, 
their prejudices, was strangely unpartisan 
in these troubled days. She seemed to 
have no attachment to localities, but to 
feel that where her friends were, there was 
home. And she had no friends South ; 
even her relatives there were represented 
to her by dollars and cents. This she 
fairly had to urge in extenuation of her 
lack of Southern zeal when her mates 
tried to force her, by extravagant Yankee 
language, into the rdle of the haughty 
Southron. No one looking into her eyes 
could doubt that something slumbered 
there ; but who could tell whether it were 
ambition, love, or cruelty? She was like 
an adorable child in her ‘ability to please 
and be pleased ; and if the wrathful blood 
mounted on her olive cheek, or if her 
black brows knitted, it took but a perfect 
rose, a chord wafted from neighboring 
church music, a kiss from a baby, or a 
gem of poetry that came holily from 
the professor’s lips or passionately from 
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Duane’s, to restore her to a happiness that 
was contagious. 

Yet even this simple nature felt the 
storm and stress, as a year went on, and 
then another, and she stood at the thresh- 
old of her twenties. It had begun to 
trouble her that she felt no more loyalty 
to the South. She could not hate the 
North ; for with woman’s pathetic concrete- 
ness, as she said the word North, three 
friendly faces rose before her fancy. But 
ought she to drift like this? Was it equally 
true that sufficient unto the day is the 
good thereof? She put this question half- 
whimsically when the professor and Duane 
stole an evening a few weeks before Com- 
mencement to spend on the Frye’s piazza. 
They smiled at her indulgently, and went 
on thinking each his own thoughts. 
Duane counted over again the steps he 
must take after graduating before he could 
give hostages to fortune in the shape of 
wife and children; while the professor, 
reading Duane’s mind, groaned to himself, 
“Good God! What will it be when he 
takes her away? —and yet, I shall have 
known her.” And coming back, as usual, 
to the simple, kindly duty that lay nearest 
him, he said aloud : — 

“Drifting? Who talks about drifting, 
Miss Saba? We must anchor you here at 
the North as soon as possible.” 

And when the girl’s eyelids fell shyly in 
the moonlight, and Duane laid a hand 
affectionately on his shoulder, Miss Lucy, 
seeing the pantomime, saw too how “a 
man may do without happiness and gain 
instead thereof blessedness.’”’ But when 
Saba raised her eyes again they were full 
of trouble, and she went back to her 
questioning : — 

“ But if I ought to hate either the slave 
or the slave-holder, and cannot?” 

“You would leaven the whole South, 
dear, if we could spare you to go back 
there,” Miss Lucy interposed soothingly ; 
and the professor shook his head gently 
at hér morbidness. 

“What each one of us would really do 
in regard to the whole question is mere 
theory yet, and, please God, we’ll keep it 
from becoming a matter of painful action.” 

“That’s it,” assented Duane, rousing 
himself from his castle-building and letting 
them look in upon the horror of the matter 
through his bold, clear young eyes. “It 
is all very well to let those tough, beastly 
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blacks work for a kind master, but when 
it comes to enslaving a being of any sus- 
ceptibility, — and some of those mulattoes 
are sensitive as whites, — why, it simply 
doesn’t do for me to think of a woman 
with any feelings, like my mother or sister, 
being at the mercy of one of those vile 
overseers ; for, great heavens! I should 
pray she would shoot herself first.” 

A look of agreement flashed into Saba’s 
face, and she glanced radiantly at him, 
proud of him, proud of her womanhood 
which called forth his chivalry, proud even 
of her South, since it was not wholly 
without patriarchal features, and since it 
allowed such a simple way of putting an 
end to an evil connection. But to take 
her life —his sister or his mother, or any 
woman who could live on in the same 
world with him! Did he value life so 
lightly, then? Would he take his own so 
freely, did it mean? And her exalted 
look changed to one of solicitude, and 
she lifted such tenderly anxious eyes that 
the professor rose as if stung, and said to 
Miss Lucy : — 

“There is so much to do, this last 
month ; I must go now.” 

“Come into the hall a moment,” said 
Miss Lucy; but once there, she disap- 
peared from him into the dining-room, re- 
turning with a round and rosy bottle which 
she insisted on his taking. 

“It is only my currant wine, Professor, 
and you look thoroughly worn out. We 
must help you through these next few 
days.” 

“ You are so good, Miss Lucy.” 

And that is all some women are destined 
ever to hear. Can they dream what it is 
to hear a man say, “ You are so dear’’? 

Out on the porch, Saba and Duane di- 
vined each other’s sweetest secret, though 
with his determination not to speak till he 
was a man out in the world and could win 
her with a man’s rights and a man’s in- 
come, he brought himself to leave her as 
soon as the professor rose, saying only : — 

“T must go, too. My Latin oration 
needs endless polishing, and I must sit up 
half the night with it. I must be a suc- 
cess — for your sake, Saba.” 


That was the last talk the four friends 
ever had, the last time they ever met to- 
gether. How differently they might have 
talked, what confessions and vows made, 
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if they had foreseen the blow that was 
coming upon them in the morning, Heaven 
only knows. But Providence, ruthless as 
it often seems, never sends a blow so cruel 
but that it might have dealt one still more 
cruel; and in this case they were spared 
all dread, all sickening apprehension. The 
shock came terribly, but, as Miss Lucy said, 
struggling pitiably, woman-like, with her 
own sorrow, that she might find a ray of 
comfort for the man’s more selfish grief : — 

“But, Duane, dear boy, there was no 
suspense about it. We knew the worst at 
once. ‘There was no letter which we could 
fancy ambiguous — he came himself.” 

For the hour of the overseer’s revenge 
had struck. Gerry Wilbreham lay dead, 
and the bustling madame, who had borne 
him no child, had died before him. The 
estate, entailed and mortgaged, fell into 
the hands of the quondam overseer, and 
he was mighty to rule. He would, the 
North permitting, gather up the reins that 
Wilbreham had held slackly, and would be 
a planter in his own right, laughing to scorn 
the fine talk about hereditary gentlemen 
and first families. He would be no cham- 
pagne-drinking Marsa. A keg from the 
moonshiners now and then would suffi- 
ciently tone up his spirits as boss. He did 
not aspire to be another Gerry Wilbreham 
except in one respect ; and he took the 
train North to claim the girl. When he had 
her back in his house, she might play at 
ruling over it till he took to himself a law- 
ful wife, perhaps. But he could tell better 
after he saw her, not what trade he would 
make with her, — it would not be her part 
to dictate terms, — but what trade he might 
want to make of her with a fellow-planter. 

And the sun on that midsummer day saw 
a sight that left the little college town in 
mourning. For the overseer’s legal papers 
were flawless, his immediate claim to the 
girl unquestionable, his demand that she 
should leave with him on the next train un- 
appeasable ; and Saba Wilbreham, stunned, 
killed in everything but body, took into her 
hand the bag that Miss Lucy had filled, 
put her arms around that quivering foster- 
parent, and without a tear or a message 
walked out of the house behind her master. 
God in his merey granted that she should 
be too paralyzed to recall that she had 
hoped to leave it to follow Duane Flynt 
through the world. 

But the bitterness of the knowledge of 
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her fate, when that knowledge came to the 
two men who had loved her, is past de- 
scribing. The keen agony was left for 
them, and it was a kind of agony that no 
woman can know. Their inability to help 
her maddened them; while her powerless- 
ness to save made Miss Lucy dumb, lest 
even she should question the Ruler of 
events. 

But the years’ companionship of these 
three friends was now to be the only light 
to lead Saba out of the darkness. Among 
them, by precept and example, they had 
formed her character to be more brave 
and chaste than the .blood in her veins 
could have warranted. And now, as she 
was taken farther from them, the nearer 
her spirit grew to that ideal which they 
had formed of her. The more clearly she 
saw the two paths before her, the more 
like a shrine became the pure home she 
had left, and before it she was ready to 
lay down her life, — Duane had told her 
how. “I should pray that she would shoot 
herself first,” he had said. Surely, if he 
would have his mother or his sister, much 
more he would have his love. His love ! 
But she could think of that, after she was 
dead. She must not let herself be un- 
nerved now. 

She had been ushered into her father’s 
old house, and was calmly walking about 
its rooms, looking for the arms that were 
sure to rest near trophies of the chase on 
every planter’s wall. She would not try to 
write a good-by to Auntie Lu, to the dear 
old professor, to— O God !—to Aim ,; the 
letter would unman her, and never be sent, 
perhaps ; — this room was a cool, dark 
place to do it in, — here, looking out on 
the roses, — this was the day the moss-rose 
would bloom out, by the moon-lit piazza. 

And in the library, by the window where 
Gerry Wilbreham first heard of her -birth, 
Saba saved her sanity and her honor. 


The news of her taking of her life, though 
couched in the abusive, enraged words of 
the overseer, seemed heaven-sent to the 
three who mourned at Newbridge. It 
made it seem possible to them to go on 
living, now that she was “ as a thing enskied 
and sainted.” Miss Lucy put away the 
childish tea-set, the girlish fan, the budding 
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woman’s sewing, and the moss-rose that 
bloomed that day, and then sat down to 
her lonesome table, where the food choked 
her till she bethought herself to ask daily 
to the empty place some poor and needy 
and hungry soul. 

The professor and Duane went through 
their duties during the remaining Weeks 
before Commencement. Were they not 
men, and must they not say, “ Yet fell I 
unconquered, and my weapons are not 
broken — only my heart broke ”’? 

But the last night had come ; the strain 
was over; the Commencement of the 
morning was already a thing of the past ; 
and the two had met in Duane’s room, no 
longer as professor and pupil, but as men 
with a mutual sorrow and a mutual re- 
solve. 

“ Flynt, dear boy, you will be leaving us 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, I must get away — but she goes 
with me wherever I go,” —and the young 
man flung open the little carved doors of 
a shrine-like picture-case on the wall, and 
Saba looked down upon them. 

Duane with his sore young heart could 
not speak her name; but the professor 
uttered it now with a beautiful reverence. 
There came to one’s thought a tablet of 
engraven scripture in a quaint old church, 
on which the word God, whenever it ap- 
pears, is illuminated in gold ; for whenever 
the professor spoke the dear name, Saba, 
it seemed illumined and her memory trans- 
figured. 

“T did not mean, Duane, that you would 
expect or try to go where the thought of 
Saba would not follow you. There is one 
place where it ought to lead both of us. 
There is talk of a war, Flynt.” 


The young man’s _half-defiant look 
changed to one of eager sympathy. 
“To the battle-field, Professor? The 


sooner, the better. I will stake everything 
I hope for in this world and the next, in 
any struggle that shall go on against that 
damnable business. If a war breaks out, 
you will enlist! Swear it, Professor !” 

And the two men, with eyes raised to 
the smiling face above them, clasped hands 
in a solemn compact. ‘The stars which 
looked down on Manassas saw how well 
that oath was kept. 





THE TWO OLD SOLDIERS. 
By J. C. Macy. 


OU don’t quite remember? Ah! modest old fellow ! 
Eh? Yes, we ave gray and a little bit mellow; 
But if from the shade of yon sheltering thicket 
Should creep forth the enemy’s vigilant picket, 
We'd prick up our ears, and we’d ram down the cartridge, 
And scent game that’s different from squirrels and partridge, 
Old fellow ! 


Think !— Aye, now you’ve hit it —there Aad “been: some fighting,” 
Old boy, where the hail-storm of bullets was blighting 
And deadly. One half of the company shot there, 
All heroes, whose blood has made sacred the spot there. 
Ah! now you remember. Yes, Death was delighted. 
(He’d held a reception, and we’d been invited, 
Old fellow !) 


We rested that night on the field, in our places ; 
The moonbeams seemed trying to kiss the dead faces 
That lay there; while slowly I called the roll, giving 
The names of the dead with the names of the living ; 
And when I called yours a strange feeling came o’er me; 
I dreaded to look at the thinned ranks before me, 

Old fellow ! 


I called you—no answer! But who was that crawling 
Across the torn earth where the shot had been falling? 
“He’s here!’ answered some one, and up you came, dragging 
Your poor, wounded limb; for you wouldn’t be lagging 
At roll-call! “I’m present,” you answered, and sank there, 
The truest of all the true heroes in rank there, 

Old fellow ! 


“T cared for you?” Bless your old buttons, don’t say it! 

I owe you much more, but I never can pay it. 

For we two were messmates. Eh! Yes, ’#s warm weather, 

And tears come from dust and tobacco together ! 

Come, let us go in. Hark! the children are singing — 

Our grandchildren!— ‘Time has been swift in his winging, 
Old fellow ! 
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THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


By Sarah EF. Fuller. 


Relief Corps would be to tell the smoke and crash of arms the wounded boys 

story of woman’s work from that needed the ministrations of woman’s hand, 
memorable year in the nation’s life, 1861, there was she tried and not found wanting. 
to the present time. Eloquently 
has one said that “it had been ee 
appointed that half in blood of Ba ce 
men, and half in woman’s tears, 
the ransom of the people should 
be paid.” That woman did join 
not only in the sacrifice, but in 
the spirit of sacrifice, was clearly 
proved from the sounding of the 
first rebel gun at Sumter to the 
surrender at Appomattox. It was 
not enough that she should foster 
and encourage fealty and devotion 
to the principles of the Union ; 
but how freely she gave of her 
heart treasures — all were placed 
upon her country’s altar, that the 
nation’s honor should be pre- 
served ! Who can measure the 
grief, or count the tears, as she 
bade husband, father, son, and 
brother go, and herself took up 
the task of keeping the home, 
the little ones, and the aged! 
How grandly she bore her part 
in the great struggle, the faithful 
historian will ever attest. ‘To vas 
know of woman’s work in the _ 
Civil War, we must follow her Mrs. E. Florence Barker, 
from Jaltimore to Vicksburg, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 
from Bull Run to Fort Pillow, on 
the march and in the field, in camp and_ Ere the smoke had rolled away from Sum- 
in hospital. Wherever her hand could stay _ ter, women were in line for work ; and on- 
thé flowing life-blood or cool a fevered ward till the grand review in Washington 
brow, in the lonely vigils at the bedside of in ’65, how faithfully their work was done ! 


1 give a history of the Woman’s the dying, or when borne from out the 
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When the soldier or sailor had laid aside 
the “faded coat of blue” and, with an 
empty sleeve or leaning upon a crutch or 
cane, found himself unable to care for wife 
and children or the dependent parents, then 
again woman came to the front. In every 
loyal state she took up the task of caring 
for the helpless veterans and_ providing 
homes and employment for widows and 
orphan children. 

As early as 1869, the Clara Barton Asso- 
ciation, auxiliary to Colonel Allen Post 45, 
G. A. R., of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
Bosworth Relief Corps, auxiliary to Bos- 
worth Post 1, of Portland, Maine, the 
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Sherwood. 


Ladies’ Aid Society, auxiliary to Joseph 
Hooker Post 23, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the Forsyth Aid Society of Toledo, 
Ohio, and the John A. Rawlins Aid Society 
of Marlboro’, Massachusetts, were organ- 
ized for this purpose, and also many others 
in Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, and California. From that 
time on, women have worked hand in hand 
with the veterans to perpetuate the memory 
of the men who gave their lives to save the 
Union. To erect monuments and memo- 
rial halls, and to beautify and consecrate 
the cemeteries where rest our soldier dead, 
has been a work to which loyal women 




















THE WOMAN’S 
in every state have given freely of their 
time, influence, and means. 

The women of Iowa were the first to 
found a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. Ohio 
followed with its great Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Orphans’ Home, to which the women 
of the Buckeye state have contributed so 
nobly, being honored by the veterans in 
return with a place on its Board of Man- 
agers. 

For the beautiful Soldiers’ Home in 
Massachusetts the Relief Corps has ever 
shown the deepest interest. Nearly one 
hundred of its rooms are furnished by 
corps of different cities and towns, with 
all that can add to the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the veterans. Since the opening 
of the Home in 1881, the Corps of Massa- 
chusetts have contributed nearly $12,000, 
which has been gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the trustees. So in every 
state our order is identified with all 
these interests of the G. A. R. 

In addition to this work, the cause 
of the army nurse has awakened the 
deepest sympathy and interest of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. By vote of 
the fourth National Convention a bill 
was prepared by the Pension and 
Relief Committee, asking for a pen- 
sion of $12 a month for these noble 
women, who did such unselfish and 
humane service for our suffering men 
in camp and hospital during the war. 
This was presented to Congress, backed 
with a petition of thousands praying 
that it be granted; but while the 
Senate passed the bill, and it received 
the endorsement of the House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, it failed 
to come up for action in the House. 
The present year a similar bill was 
presented in Congress, with a petition 
3100 feet in length, bearing the signa- 
tures of 160,000 men and women, with 
the endorsement of the National Pen- 
sion Committee of the G. A. R., rep- 
resenting 500,000 comrades of that 
organization. ‘This bill was reported 
favorably by a unanimous vote of the 
House Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and we may confidently expect it to be- 
come a law. 

To Massachusetts must ever be ac- 
corded the credit of having conceived and 
carried into successful operation a state 
organization entirely of women, with a 
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beautiful ritual, installation and burial ser- 
vices, with an almost perfect system of 
reports and returns similar to that of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and having 
as its object the relief of sick or disabled 
veterans of the Union army and their de- 
pendent families. By the official advice and 
sanction of General Horace Binney Sargent, 
Department Commander of Massachusetts 
G. A. R., and his Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral James F. Meech, a convention was 
held at the headquarters of EK. V. Sumner 
Post 19, at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Feb. 
12, 1879, when sixteen different societies 
were represented, and twenty-three ladies 
signed a constitution and by-laws, for a state 
organization, to be known as the Woman’s 
State Relief Corps of Massachusetts, with 
the following named ladies as_ officers: 








Mrs 


Sarah E. Fuller. 


President, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller of East 
Boston ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. M. L. East- 
man of Orange, Mrs. G. Wheeler of Spencer, 
Mrs. S. M. Weale, East Boston, Mrs. Ida 
Wales, Abington, Mrs. Harden, Quincy ; 
Secretary, Mrs. Katrina L. Beedle, Cam- 
bridge ; Treasurer, Mrs. Merchant, Fitch- 
burg ; Chaplain, Mrs. Webb, Cambridge ; 
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Conductor, Mrs. Sidney Sibley, Fitchburg ; 
Guard, Mrs. P. F. Sprague, East Boston. 

Thus in the old Bay State was the corner- 
stone laid upon which was built what is 
now the largest charitable organization of 
women in the world. 

While from its inception the new organ- 
ization had received the cordial support 
of such prominent comrades as General 
Sargent, Captain Meech, Captain J. G. B. 
Adams, Colonel T. E. Barker, Captain 
George S. Goodale, George S. Evans, A. 














Mrs. Elizabeth D'Arcy Kinne 

C. Munroe, E. B. Stillings, and many 
others, yet the official recognition of the 
Department Encampment, G. A. R. of 
Massachusetts was not received until Jan- 
uary, 1881, when the following resolution 
was almost unanimously adopted by that 
body : — 

“ Resolved, That the Department of Mass. 
G. A. R., recognizing in the Woman's State Re- 
lief Corps an invaluable ally in its mission of 
charity and loyalty, hails them as a noble band 
of Christian women, who, while not of the G. A. R., 
are auxiliary to it.” 


During the year 1880, the ladies of 
New Hampshire decided to unite with 
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their Massachusetts sisters in the new 
organization, and on December 8 of that 
year their department officers were duly 
initiated at the headquarters of General 
Hiram G. Berry Relief Corps, No. 6, 
Malden, Massachusetts, when they were 
invited to form a Union Board of Directors 
of W. R. C. work with the department 
officers of Massachusetts ; and that board 
was organized, with Mrs. E. Florence 
Barker of Malden as president, Katrina 
L. Beedle of Cambridge as secretary, and 
Miss Keyes of New Hampshire, as treas- 
urer. 

It yet remained for the order to receive 
the recognition and endorsement of the 
National Encampment of the G. A. R. be- 
fore it could be extended as widely as 
desired. Rev. Joseph Lovering of Worces- 
ter, Mass., then chaplain-in-chief of the 
G. A. R., was among the first to espouse 
the cause of woman’s work as auxiliary to 
the G. A. R., and had sought by corre- 
spondence with many of the ladies actively 
engaged in this great work to bring about 
a union of effort which should be national 
in its scope and character. At the National 
Encampment held in Indianapolis, in July, 
1881, he presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : — 

* Resolved, That we approve the project of 
organizing a National Woman’s Relief Corps. 

“ Resolved, That such Woman’s Relief 
may use under such title the words, Auxiliary to 
the G. A. R., by special endorsement of the 
National Encampment of the G. A. R.” 


( orps 


This endorsement gave new life to the 
movement, and in 1882 two corps were 
instituted in Connecticut, one in Illinois, 
one in Wisconsin, and one in San Diego, 
Cal. A wide-spread interest was 
manifested in the extension of the work. 
Prominent ladies in several states at once 
advocated the consolidation of forces, — 
among them Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood of 
Toledo, Ohio, known all over the West as 
one of the pioneers in work for the sol- 
diers, and who had helped to organize 
nearly two hundred aid societies. Her 
graceful, earnest pen soon aroused the 
women of the West, and with the great- 
heartedness characteristic of them, they 
have been foremost in bringing about the 
almost phenomenal growth of the order 
since the National Union was formed. 

During the administration of Paul Van 
Der Voort of Omaha as commander-in- 


soon 
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chief of the G. A. R., his attention was 
called to this special phase of woman’s 
work, and he gave to it his hearty and 
earnest support. In General Orders he 
called a convention of the various auxil- 
iaries in every state, to meet in Denver, 
Colorado, July 23, 1883. Thirteen states 
responded to the call, Massachusetts send- 
ing three delegates, Ohio fifteen. 
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This forever sealed the bond between 
the two organizations. From that date 
each succeeding commander-in-chief of 
the G. A. R. has endorsed the work of its 
auxiliary ; and the results of each year’s 
efforts, as shown by the official reports 
from every department, have proved the 
wisdom of the veterans in thus officially 





After a full and free discussion of | 
the different methods of work, it | 
was voted to form a national or- 
ganization with the name, ritual, 
and regulations written and un- 
written, of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s State Relief Corps; and 
forty-five ladies signed the charter 
list. 

The following named _ ladies 
were elected as officers of this, 
the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps: President, Mrs. E. Flor- 
ence Barker, Malden, Mass. ; 
Senior Vice-President, Mrs. Kate 
B. Sherwood, Toledo, O. ; Junior 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. K. Stim- 
son, Denver, Col.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, East Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Treasurer, Mrs. Liz- 
abeth A. Turner, Boston, Mass. ; 
Chaplain, Mrs. Mattie B. Moul- 
ton, Laconia, N.H.; Conductor, 
Mrs. P. S. Runyan, Warsaw, Ind. ; 
Guard, Mrs. J. W. Beatson, Rock- 
ford, Ill. ; Corresponding Secre- 
taries, Mrs. M. J. Telford, Denver, 
Col., and Mrs. Ellen Pay, Topeka, 
Kan. ‘The question of eligibility 
was left open for one year for 
Departments to decide whether 
the membership should be re- 
stricted to those who were of kin 
to soldiers and sailors, or whether 
all loyal women interested in the 
work of caring for the needy vet- 
erans should be admitted. 

A formal report of this organization was 
made to the National Encampment, then 
in session, when, by resolution of Chaplain- 
in-Chief Foster, the following action was 
taken : — 








“ Resolved, That we cordially hail the organiza- 
tion of a National Woman’s Relief Corps, and 
extend our greeting to them. We return our 
warmest thanks to the loyal women of the land 
for their earnest support and encouragement, and 
bid them God-speed in their patriotic work.” 








Mrs. Emma Stark Hampton. 


recognizing these co-laborers in their great 
work of charity. They also show the 
loyalty and devotion of woman to her 
country and its brave defenders. 

The Fourth National Convention, at 
Minneapolis, decided that, “All loyal 
women of good moral character should be 
admitted to membership in the Woman’s 
Relief Corps. 

The total expenditures in all branches 
of relief work done by the National W. 
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R. C. since its organization is as follows: 
Expended in relief, $182,731.39 ; turned 
over to posts, $87,405.74 ; relief for army 
nurses, $4,278.51; Jacksonville sufferers, 
$500.00: Johnstown sufferers, $2,714.83 ; 
special relief, $543.00 ; total, $278,173.47. 
This is exclusive of the amount expended 
in fitting up the National Relief Corps 
Home at Madison, Ohio, and all the re- 
turns for the present year, which cannot 
be less than $400,000.00. 

There are now 28 full Department or 
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Ohio, have donated a beautiful and valuable 
tract of ten acres of land, with a large 
building, formerly known as the Madison 
Female Seminary, capable at present of 
accommodating twenty-four inmates. With 
a small fund at hand, we have been able 
to put it all in good repair, and hope soon 
to realize our desire to place the most aged 
and needy of the army nurses above future 
want or care. Throughout the country 
the public have ever generously responded 
to our calls, and we trust that the record 

we have made will warrant a 











continuance of confidence and 
support, as long as there re- 
mains one needy veteran or 
his dependent ones, who are 
our special wards. 

The hearty greetings from 
the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic have been among the most 
pleasing and cheering features 
of the later conventions of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. In- 
spector- General Evans, who 
was the official messenger to 
the last national convention, 
said : — 

“ We appreciate all that you 
have done to assist us in the 
past. None can realize it 
more fully than we do. We 
know what the Woman’s Re 
lief Corps, auxiliary to the 
Grand Army of the Republic 
(and the only auxiliary), is, for 
it was created and endorsed 
by our organization. Seven 
years ago, when we stood in 
Denver, Colorado, and said 
that there should be an organ- 
| ization that would march hand 
j in hand with us, we knew 








Mrs. Charity Rusk Craig 


State Corps, 4 Provisional Departments, 
and 40 Detached Corps, with a total mem- 
bership of about 100,000, all working in 
perfect harmony with the G. A. R., whose 
only recognized auxiliary they are. 

Still another feature of our work re- 
mains to be mentioned. On July 17 of 
the present year a National Relief Corps 
Home, for ex-army nurses, soldiers’ wives 
and widows, was dedicated. The generous 
and loyal citizens of Madison and Geneva, 


that that meant the hearty co- 

operation of good, true, and 

loyal women, devoted to the 
interests of the Union veteran and those 
dependent upon him, and I cannot better 
express the appreciation of the Grand Army 
of the Republic of to-day than by referring 
you to that portion of the address of Com- 
mander-in-Chief Warner which refers to 
your organization, and which received the 
most hearty endorsement of our Encamp 
ment this morning. When I look at the 
report of your National Treasurer and find 
the large amount you have expended for 
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relief, I realize that every dollar you ex- 
pend is a dollar saved to the G. A. R. 
Besides that, you have been the means of 
building up our posts, making our fraternity 
stronger, because of your gentle influence 
among us, leading us in our work of charity 
by caring for those whom we could not well 
reach, and helping us to disseminate 
the great principle of loyalty to the 
people, and especially to the rising 
generation, as well as to our children, 
who should know what this nation 
cost, and what their fathers endured 
to preserve it. Ladies, the Encamp- 
ment which sent us here is in session 
this afternoon, comprising nearly one 
thousand delegates. They are here 
to take action for the best interest of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 
They are the representatives of over 
four hundred thousand men who stood 
by the Star-Spangled Banner of the 
Union waen it was in danger, and 
risked their lives that the Union might 
be preserved. We are here to repre- 
sent them, and to bid you God-speed 
in your legislation for the future. Be 
true to the principles laid down for 
the government of your organization, 
and I am satisfied that its prosperity 
and its growth will exceed the fondest 
hopes of the most sanguine.” 

The presidents of the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, from its organization, in 
1883, to the present, have been as 
follows: Mrs. E. Florence Barker, 
1883-4; Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, 
1884-5 ; Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, 1885-6 ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Kinne, 1886-7; Mrs. 
Emma Stark Hampton, 1887-8; Mrs. 
Charity Rusk Craig, 1888-9 ; Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer, 1889-90. 

The last national convention of the 
Corps, the seventh annual session, was 
held at Milwaukee, last August. Miss Clara 
Barton was present, and addressed the con- 
vention at the opening meeting, after the 
words of welcome from the governor of 
Wisconsin and the mayor of Milwaukee, 
and after the warm words in which Dr. 
Reed of Denver paid tribute to the women 
of the Corps as the Florence Nightingales 
of the Union army. 

“My heart is full of tenderness,” Miss 
Barton said, “‘ and my voice is full of tears. 
There are those of us here who remember 
in reality what all these scenes are; we 
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lived through them, and when they are re- 
ferred to we are touched by them as no 
one could be who had not lived through 
them. Here are those who are banded 
together as sisters, whose hearts are untir- 
ing and brave in the great, good work of 
the order. ‘There are those here who have 
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laid down the greatest, the best, and the 
bravest, and who sit here in the light of 
memory and listen to what is said, and bid 
God-speed to all that may be done.” 

As Miss Barton left the convention she 
spoke these good-by words: ‘ Mrs. Presi- 
dent and Ladies, I shall not see you again. 
I know by my own heart where I am in 
yours, for scarcely can I keep back the 
tears when I sit here with you. It comes 
to me o’er and o’er that Providence has 
taken from me all my sisters, but when I 
am with you I feel that you are sisters all. 
Next year I learn you are to meet in Bos- 
ton. Remember that it is only a few miles 
from Boston where I was born; and in the 
name of all I love I bid you welcome, and 
pray you to come ; let me see you all there, 
and good-by.” 
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By Rev. 
AM an old trout fisher, 
bred from the days of 
a boy’s bare feet to the 
gentle craft, and even 
now, bent under the 
thing we call life, find- 
ing solace past words 
/ in a trout brook. I 
have fished towards all points of the com- 
pass and in all weathers. I have been 
always of one mind: “God bless the man 
who invented trout fishing.” Not that the 
sport pleases all—for what pastime ever 
did— but it has given me a_ thousand 
hours of peace ; and now, when the foot 
is a little heavy and the brook towards 
the end seems a trifle long in the strong 
sunshine, it brings me fragrant memories 
out of old hours when, in days of youth 
and hope, I and my friends flung flies into 
deep crystal pools or watched the lines 
meandering under the hollow reaches of 
mossy banks, and everything was as fresh 
as the violets under our feet. To remem- 
ber is not always to be happy, but I appeal 
to every lover of the sport to say whether 
his trout-fishing days were not red ones, 
even to the gateway of the last ones, when 
the sun is going down in the evening 
shadows of our age, and we look through 
the avenue of autumn leaves. 

I remember my first trout. We had a 
holiday that dropped as a prize out of the 
sky into the hands of the dozen young 
rogues of our neighborhood, who made 
scant moan for the schoolmistress’ sore 
throat and much clamor about the things 
which were to betide us by flood and field. 
The rest went bird’s egging ; but three of 
us, Tim Field, John Hay, and I, went down 
to the June brook which crept and eddied 
and stole its way under the meadow hum- 
mocks to the tide. Three green poles cut 
out of the willows, heavy and scrawny, 
with three white lines of cotton wicking, 
and all but mine a pin hook, and three 
boys —ah, merry thoughtless boyhood ! 
full of craft, with a stone against stray 
birds or chipmunk, tumbling down to the 
brook! And what a brook ! sly and silent 
where it begins from the throbbings of 
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spring waters out of white sands, creeping 
carefully along between damp mosses, and 
with its face shadowed by clover, daisy, 
and buttercup; taking its repose at the 
foot of the bank in the tiniest of pools, 
through which the sober-colored pebbles 
look up as it were to the sun that painted 
them in the alchemy of the gods ; gliding 
down in long, cavernous reaches, where 
the banks fall together, and then creeping 
out into the open again after the sunshine, 
— secret, clear, cool, and busy, all of these ; 
here was the trout brook for us. Not one 
of us had ever caught a trout, but we had 
uncles who had, and besides we had peered 
into an occasional basket in the village 
store, when some fellow had come back 
with his prize of speckled beauties, and 
vaunted his glory to the great world that 
ate peanuts and bragged of fish. 

Behold, then, three barefoot boys, three 
poles all in a row, and three pairs of eyes 
watching for “bites” and absorbed in 
the future fish! Tim speedily caught a 
minnow, and was chronically disgusted at 
loss of bait; Jack hooked a meagre eel, 
and seemed in better spirits until the 
semi-snake slid out of his shallow pocket 
into the brook again; and I had naught. 
What mattered it that we fished on an 
hour or so, with no better luck than an 
occasional stumble into a muskrat hole 
and a daubing of our blue cotton breeches ? 
Where hope is strong, fortune may come 
late to the patient. And it came to me 
that day, — O golden morning of my first 
«trout! I shall never forget the spot nor the 
moment. Even now in winter dreams, in 
my city home, when the northeaster drifts 
the snow down the street, I am_ fishing 
earnestly in that very meadow, and feel 
the sunshine as of old. It was where the 
stream crooked and sped in under the 
green and close-mouthed banks with a 
gentle swirl, and my line went eddying 
down into the cool shadows, while I bent 
forward like the Russian serf in the pic- 
ture, absorbed in the great future —a fisher 
boy to the toes and the very straw hat. 

“ Look at ye’r line,” says Jim, “ running 
away, I tell ye!”” And there was the white 











wick string running down stream among 
the grass, —and angels knew what at the 
other end! “Pull, I tell ye!” cry both 
boys in chorus ; and tugging I was, as hard 
as a boy’s bone and muscle could. And 
what thoughts there! I was living that 
instant ages, ages with everything I ever 
knew or dreamed of all mixed and flash- 
ing together in a medley that made all 
uncertain, and yet as vivid as a sky flash ! 
Thinking of that moment since, it has 
seemed almost like life and death together. 

“Pull, wont ye?” cry the boys in a 
shout that has a bit of anger in it. “Don’t 
yer see him?” Well, I didn’t see him, 
and I was pulling, and I remember blurt- 
ing out, “Well, you pull him; I can’t.” 
And so they rushed in for a pull. Jim 
went head first into the stream, and Johnny 
seized the willow pole, and he and I pulled 
— ah, heavens, what splashing at the line’s 
end! We tugged —fire, yea, delirium, in 
my brain !— and how, I never knew ; but 
somehow in a mad ecstatic scramble and 
flurry, head, legs, and arms in grand con- 
fusion, we flung out and landed ten feet 
away from the brook, that big trout! 
What could I say? what did I think when 
the white flanks of that trout gleamed from 
the green banks, and that heavy muscular 
writhing of his troutship, which stands for 
size, revealed itself? ‘There he was in the 
green grass, tumbling and threshing about 
as a giant stung by a battle spear, — and the 
hook gone deep down his throat. I re- 
member that Jim looked like a muskrat as 
he came out of the depths; and Johnny 
and I, unwinding ourselves from pole and 
line, broke into a tremendous subterranean 
“Oh!” as, with eyes that looked like the 
same letter in a dropsy, we three knelt 
down upon the green sward over the dying 
fish. What beauty, what glory, what agil- 
ity! Beautiful crimson and gold in Spots, 
and such fins of flame and royal flashings 
of sunset dyes all over him! I have seen 
picture galleries and sunsets, but never such 
glory, or glory at any rate that moved me so, 
as here. ‘Three boys in their admiration 
forgot their tongues and beheld in silence. 

“Will he bite?” says Jim finally, in un- 
dertone. “Yes, you fool,” says Johnny, 
sotto voce, “he’s got teeth.” So we waited 
till his lordship was indisputably dead, and 
then we walked round him in circles, bend- 
ing over anon to get some different point 
of view. 
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Then, how to bring him home? First, 
of course, unhook him. But how to do 
it? We pried his mouth open with a 
cedar splinter, which the tide had washed 
there, and Johnny, very cautious in matters 
of the teeth, by some happy legerdemain 
brought out the hook from the red depths 
of the gullet. 

Then how to carry him? Too big fora 
dozen pockets! “Try my hat,” says Jim. 
So Jim put him in his hat, and the hat 
goes on with the tail hanging down over 
the left ear. But hat and fish fall smack 
together on the sand before Jim has gone 
a rod. ‘Then we hold a council, rather 
noisy and very brief. “Cut a stick,” 
says Johnny, “and hang him.” So we cut 
an alder, and hang him by the gills, and 
while Johnny and I bear his lordship, 
something as the Hebrew spies bore grapes 
to Joshua, Jim brings up the rear, adniiring 
the trophy. ‘Three such stately boys, with 
such a sense of satisfaction, as of those 
who merit well of mankind! I believe I 
walked straighter after. Such deliberation 
and silence as we walked into mother’s 
kitchen! Such stories as we had to tell of 
what was done and who did it! Such re- 
spect from our juniors and a smack of envy 
in our seniors —and for ourselves such 
satisfaction and vast content! ‘The math- 
ematical genius of our household put the 
trout in the scales. He weighed something 
less than a whale ! 

For a long time I used to pity a trout 
in his taking, but I have come to be al- 
most:as cold blooded as himself. For in 
spite of the superb creature he is, and 
while I pardon his gluttony in small fry, — 
all worms, caterpillars, moths, flies, spiders, 
frogs, minced meat, and even moles and 
mice, —I have never pitied him, since I 
made the discovery that he devours him- 
self in his posterity, and is, in short, de- 
spite his elegant livery, a most cruel 
cannibal. A little trout fights very shy of 
a big one’s nose every day of the year. 
There are rogue trout that make a desert 
where they hide in a secret and ready 
hole under log er bank, and devour without 
stint or pity the younger and more un- 
suspecting denizens of the stream. One 
big trout in a tank will eat up, as the trout 
breeder knows to his cost, several thou- 
sand youngsters in an incredibly short 
time ; and worst of all, these rogues have 
a hiding power curiously elusive and dis- 
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heartening to the tank owner. Where all 
the trout come from, or where they go to 
or are hid in any stream at certain seasons 
and in certain states of atmosphere, passes 
the comprehension of more men _ than 
myself. My boy Harry may paddle me 
up my broad, clear stream on an easterly 
day, with muffled and careful oars, and 
there is not a trout in sight. Give us a 
warm, southerly rain, and the water is alive 
with them. They told me out West that 
the Indians would starve with the streams 
full of trout, rather than touch one, think- 
ing them ghostly and uncanny. And I 
can understand how these children of the 
forest, looking down into the deep, silent 
black pools, with the shadows of the 
branches of the trees dancing on their 
waters, as the mountain wind moved 
them, and catching glimpses of the swift 
black shadows —trout in motion — darting 
through the deep, “ one moment seen, then 
gone forever,” might fancy them unquiet 
spirits of dead eagles, or swift things of 
prey, who for punishment, were sent down 
to the under world of waters, to be for- 
ever in motion and never at peace. 

All trout are not the same trout. There 
is as much difference among them as 
among dogs or horses. Every stream in 
my town has differently marked trout, so 
that from the fish the expert can tell the 
strema, ‘This is partly due to the water, 
and of course the feed in it, but much more 
to the ground where they dwell — dark 
or muddy bottoms giving dark trout, and 
light gravelly ones trout of a lighter shade. 
Trout, like men, are creatures of circum- 
stance, and under a fate that consigns them 
to a given brook, and they take their color 
from the home they move in. As the 
breeders tell me, they are like the Ptol- 
emies of Egypt in this, that constant 
interbreeding debases the stock. The 
meanest looking trout I ever saw were in 
the Northwest, where the form is scrawny, 
the colors fewer, and the crimson of our 
Eastern fish degenerates into a sort of 
faded brick red. ‘The handsomest fellows 
I have ever seen have been in streams 
open to the’sea ; and the sea trout of Cape 
Cod have a gleam of silver for ground 
color, overwrought with crimson spots, 
and a wonderful iris of indescribable 
colors, which vanish rapidly when the fish 
are landed. 

Trout flesh, in its flavor, is as subtile and 


as variable as the waters the fish live in. 
In sluggish waters, or when fed in breeding 
tanks, they are apt to taste of poor butch- 
er’s beef; but when they feed themselves, 
or fight for life in a foaming stream, like 
the reuss of St. Gothard, they are at their 
best. If the whitest lilies spring out of 
the blackest waters, and the purest lives 
out of the profoundest sorrows, so the best 
trout are bred in the chilliest, foamiest, 
swiftest stream. 

Trout-land is a broad domain, and I had 
almost said a low one, only that some of 
the best brooks are up among the hills. 
Pure spring water is an absolute necessity 
for a good trout, and a trout stream gen- 
erally flows through and _ stands for a 
healthy neighborhood. I met a west 
country man in the Kickapoo valley, with 
his house backed down on a trout stream, 
who said, “ When I came out West from 
the Old Colony, and was looking round 
for a farm, I saw trout in this stream, and 
so I reckoned it was a healthy place, and 
settled down.” Yet the nature of the 
ground one fishes over, leaving out the 
fish, has very much to do with the pleasure 
and comfort of one’s pastime. For in- 
stance, I have no fancy for wading up the 
stream from the Flume in the White 
Mountains to the Profile House, leaving 
out the Basin, which is twenty feet deep 
or more. I tried, after a sharp rain, with 
my friend the Doctor, then a famous 
phrenological lecturer, and now of blessed 
memory, and nearly lost my life in the 
venture. Why the fisherman at the Flume 
told us to do it I could never make out, 
unless he wished there should be two less 
trout fishers round there that season. 
Anyhow we waded waist deep, and then 
took to the woods either side of the 
stream ; and then such slipping off moist 
and rotting trees, blown down of ancient 
winds, and such tumbles into holes con- 
cealed under the long ferns where the 
roots of the same trees had been torn out, 
and such clamberings over jagged rocks, 
with the rain dripping down our backs, 
like the man in Father Phil’s sermon, the 
stream big enough to turn a mill wheel, 
and coming out at the Basin drenched 
and exhausted, with miles more of the 
same sort, to the Profile! That was trout 
fishing with a vengeance, and without a 
fish! The sport loses somewhat of its 
grace in a meadow rich in mosquitoes ; 
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and to wade down from the outlet of 
Chazay Lake in the North Adirondacks, 
tumbling over and through breakwaters of 
wrecked and agglomerated trees, thrown 
every ten rods or so blank across the 
stream, and attended on your pilgrimage 
by “a cloud of witnesses” in the form 
of black flies, is not sport that fits one for 
the kingdom of heaven. My friend, the 
senior warden, a hale, hearty Scotchman, 
who has thrown flies in highland and low- 
land from the time when he could run 
alone, and who can sit on a log, graciously 
furnishing the gnats their evening meal, 
longer than any man I ever knew, without 
a single trout breaking water, tried that 
stream one sultry morning with me, to both 
our hearts’ content. He gave over at the 
first dam, and my guide lost his way, 
although I forced him to “shin” (boots 
and all) the tallest tree we found, and the 
day was far spent before, wading the stream, 
we came into the open.’ When one is so 
lost, it is well to know, as the Indians do, 
that forest trees mostly bend south, in 
obeisance to the sun, and that the thickest 
and longest mosses grow on their north 
side. And if you wish to know which way 
the wind is blowing, when it is near calm, 
that you may judge whether the day is 
favorable for a good catch, wetting your 
finger in your mouth and holding it up in 
the air will tell you; your finger’s coldest 
side is the wind side. 

But above all, I have no fancy for fishing 
over ground that breeds venomous snakes. 
You seem treading a little too close on 
eternity, especially if the grass is long. 
I remember two such days in middle 
Minnesota, one August, when the rattle- 
snakes, they say, with a film over their 
eyes, are themselves nervous, and often 
strike without rattling. How well do I 
remember the look of the round red bluffs 
where I knew they were basking, the 
brown and yellow fellows, among the hot 
stones ; and who could say but the drought 
had drawn a thousand or two down into 
the ravine where we fished? How well I 
remember the careful mincing steps, and 
one meadow where I: found myself alone 
in that long, coarse, rustling Western grass ! 
Somehow I fell into a snake panic. Every 
grass shadow and dead root I came across 
I verily expected would begin to crawl 
and rattle. How often in the midst of 
the tallest and driest grass did I mistake 


its rustle for the dreaded sound ; and, as 
my profession forbade it, I was not fore- 
armed as they usually are in such regions 
with a drop of whiskey! The clear upland 
which I would reach for safety seemed 
hours, ages, away. I never was so long 
going so short a distance I never knew 
a meadow so full of holes and hummocks 
where snakes hide, nor so many twisted 
sticks and shadows, nor such eternal rust- 
ling and hissing of dry grass. The day 
was hot enough, but my fright made it 
hissing. I sweat at every pore, and my 
nerves were higher strung than any snake 
that ever bit. How well do I remember 
the last forty feet of that writhing, hissing 
grass, and the rush of desperation with 
which I flung myself through it to safe 
land! If I am ever delirious, I shall dream 
of snakes and that meadow. Apropos of 
snakes, the senior warden tells me he was 
bitten once in Delaware County, New York, 
in a like sort of grass and meadow, by 
“something,” and that a quart of country 
whiskey drank raw touched him much less 
than water. For the good name of that 
church functionary, I am sure it was noth- 
ing less than a rattlesnake. 

I love best of all a brook in the east 
land, winding and tumbling from the hill 
to the sea, whereon I may be hid from all 
mankind, one moment among white pines, 
and then again at the bend spy the white 
farm-houses across cornfields, and see be- 
yond the tree-tops the steeple of the vil- 
lage meeting-house ; where I come across 
the handiwork of my fellow-man in gray 
stone walls, topped with a cedar rail, run- 
ning down to the brook; where I know 
who owns this swale and wonder when 
Farmer Jones or Farmer Smith will cut his 
grass ; where when the sun is strong I can 
take my siesta on a dry knoll, prone on 
the aromatic floor of pine leaves, and hear 
above me the susurrus of the pines and 
note the light spring of the red squir- 
rel in the branches, or look through the 
purple haze of the glade at the lazy robins 
with uplifted head listening for the plough 
of the worm in the greensward, or hear 
the wrangle and gossip about the family 
rookery where their little ones are panting 
for breath or solaced by the grateful grub 
which the mother-bird lets fall into the 
uplifted mouth ; can hear the rumble and 
cry of the distant train beyond the hills, 
and even the faint whirr of the wheels of 
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the mill far down the stream ; and be fanned 
by spurts and whiffs of the lazy air into a 
dreaminess which befits the peace of the 
hour. 

At such times, and especially in the first 
freshness of spring, when the apple blos- 
soms, madonna flowers, are in bloom, in 
the very week, if I can find it, when their 
pink is paling into white, I like to pitch 
my mind’s tent in some ancient orchard, 
that lifts in the fresh air its wrinkled and 
mossy arms, as if in prayer —and lunch. 
I must have a trusty friend with me, — 
three at such times is a crowd, unless one 
be a boy to run errands to the brook and 
carry baskets, — and then and there I eat 
a trout fisher’s dinner. Fresh air in your 
lungs, the spring in your blood, the apple 
blossoms over your head, fretted only with 
the wooings of the busy bees whose hum 
invites repose — and what appetite ! what 
dinner ! Epicures would envy and wonder. 
If in this world, as economists say, dinner 
is too often in one house and the appetite 
next door, with us all this is changed and 
appetite and feast are matched. Spread out 
the white napkins (very likely you once 
wrote sonnets to her whose initials are on 
them) on the greenest grass, at the tree 
foot, bring out the boiled eggs and sand- 
wiches and the papers of pepper and salt, 
lose never a spoon or fork for fear of the 
housewife at eventide, say an honest grace 
in your heart to the Giver of all these in- 
dwelling and outdwelling blessings, and then 
fall to like honest gentlemen in charity 
with all the world. No man ever forgets 
such hours, I warrant me. The flavor of the 
feast furnishes blood for some of my most 
grateful memories. Some of my co-diners 
do not fish any more and are gone where 
it is written they never hunger. I miss 
them and I remember them. 

Some of the best men that ever led a 
line on a Southern battle-field were among 
the most skilful I ever knew to throw a 
line into a trout brook, and an eye for 
country, educated by the gentle craft, has 
been of great stead when the brave fellows 
had to march a regiment down the Shen- 
andoah or charge, in broken and woody 
country, the line of distant bluffs. I re- 
member two such — gentle fishermen of 
long ago-—-two brothers. One died at 
Antietam, and the other at Gettysburg, 
both like soldiers and the true gentlemen 
they were. They who die for an idea are 


the only ones who live, as He has said, 
who took for his society and body-guard 
on earth a band of fishermen. 

And I? Do I not know that life is 
like that trout stream yonder — the same 
stream in the limits of its banks which 
change and crumble and yet forever hold 
the current, while its waters flow into the 
greater tide that lies round all the world? 
You and I are only eddies in the stream 
yonder —things writ in water in the very 
hour we fish therein. What is it to die? 
To lapse as these waters do into the sea? 
I believe that “‘ the sea is His also and He 
made it” ; so whatever betides and who- 
ever dies, I will see my own face in the 
stream, and fish on. When the stream 
bears me to the tide I will reach out my 
hands in the twilight after Him. When I 
touch Him, as I trust I shall, I pray also 
to touch in Him, with a thrill of His very 
peace, many—and among them some 
brave, gentle, manly natures whom I 
learned to love and honor in the gentle 
pastime of a New England trout brook. 

The trout fisher’s after-dinner time is 
full of fragrance and meditations. I hold 
that a cigar helps both,— I mean a good 
one. Then we try to think round again 
the vast circle of what we call a man’s 
destiny, and we say to ourselves, ‘“‘ What is 
it all? and what are we all?” I am not 
sure that any new philosophy known to the 
books was ever evolved, but several have 
at least been polished and completed, at 
a trout brook. Perhaps it was a good 
greater than we knew, when our siesta 
taught us how great the circle of truth is 
and how brief we mortals are. 

Then when the dream and the tiredness 
are gone with the south wind that has been 
in the leaves over our heads, let us have 
our afternoon dash at the brook. I hope 
those white-edged clouds in the west will 
broaden before night ; a sharp sprinkle of 
rain would put fish in our basket. The 
afternoon stream is wider and deeper now ; 
like middle age its waters have a more 
stately and peaceful flow than when in the 
youth of the upper brook it went dancing 
over the gay pebbles, a young stream out 
on a merry-making. ‘The lower brook has 
not only greater gravity, but usually bigger 
fish, if the season be not too warm. Down 
there at the curve in that black round 
pool elbowing its way in under the right 
bank, its crystal waters floored with the 
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black marsh mud, sifted out by the edge 
of the sea-tide that sometimes creeps feebly 
up as far as this, I expect to find a famous 
fish. He is lying, ten to one, with his 
nose streamward, a little up current, per- 
haps, under the lowest bank edge where 
the flow has washed out a hiding-place 
between the sand floor and the bank, wait- 
ing like Micawber for something “ to turn 
up ’’—or rather down, towards his blunt 
nose. Very little comes his way that es- 
capes his ken or, if it be edible, his maw. 
That pair of black diamond lenses, set 
well back behind his nose as if to see all 
ways, are sharper than a policeman’s eyes 
and twice as handsome. Woe be to gnat 
or grasshopper that swims or tumbles into 
his domain. A splash — a dash —a grace- 
ful curve of the spotted body made with 
that broad fluke of his tail—and some- 
thing has ceased to be! ‘The murders 
such a fellow commits in any twenty-four 
hours, if he had a conscience, —as he has 
not, but only stomach, —would fill him 
with unquiet dreams and throng the pa- 
vilion of that under bank with ghosts. 
But no! except in chase or motion a big 
trout has a taciturn air about him, very 
unlike the cruel cannibal and destroyer 
that he is. Indeed, when he lies athwart 
stream, lazily fanning himself with his fins, 
which move in brief, slow arcs in the tide, 
he seems lazier than the laziest bird or in- 
sect afloat in air. Nor did I ever know 
other creature that could hold his nose in 
one place so long, — not even a cat watch- 
ing a mouse. But rouse him—let him 
descry a straw hat or a pair of boots coming 
down stream, or your veritable self fling- 
ing down your fly towards him —let him 
smell danger afoot and an enemy at hand, 
then what life, what dash, what swiftness, 
as if a sky flash under water! ‘Then he is, 
as it were, muscle of flame; his glow is 
strength, and his wake through the water 
is faster than any railway train. ‘hat is to 
say, if he runs and don’t hide. For he is 
also a most secret creature, and his tact in 
stowing himself away out of sight is some- 
thing marvellous. 

In his beauty the trout is the flower of 
the brook ; but these qualities compel me 
also to call him the Turk. As a nomad, 
he is an Arab. In locality and history I 
might-call him an Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic 
fish. But the bottom fact about him is, 
that beneath all disguises of his spotted 





and beautiful robe he is a_ barbarian. 
Therefore it is that civilization, which is 
better, alone conquers him. I grant you 
that wild men may catch trout with nets, 
weirs, bone fish-hooks, spears, or what 
not; but for their success the fish must 
either be very many or very silly. I 
repeat that it takes civilization to neatly 
conquer a trout wide awake. Some say 
we should judge a nation by the quality 
of its battle-line. I had as lief judge 
its civilization by its trout lines; picking 
up, if he would let me, an average trout 
fisher to examine him and his tackle after 
he has just landed a two-pound trout. 
The national ethics I could read in his 
face. The national industries I could 
read in his tackle. I say, show me a 
nation’s trout lines from reel to hook, and 
I can measure therewith its civilization. 
Let us see what civilization can do with 
my fine fellow in the pool yonder. I am 
sure he is there, for no foot-marks are in 
the grass, and I have noticed that a new 
trout from up or down stream takes reg- 
ularly the old one’s place within twenty- 
four hours after I have landed the latter 
on the greensward. I fancy it is a good 
feeding hole. Well, then, if you would 
catch your trout, make ready. First look 
well to your bait and see that it be fresh 
and lively (I have always thought a worm 
red and fat, rather than pale and lean, the 
better) ; note that your hook-point be 
covered ; give your basket a swing well 
over your left shoulder to have it out of 
the way when the struggle comes; see 
that your line runs free over the reel; 
bend low as you steal through the open, 
and halt, if you can, where the bank best 
hides you. I do not care for a noise, for 
a trout is as deaf as a stone and cannot 
hear a gun shot if you should fire one 
now, no matter what you are used to 
think or what your grandfather told you. 
Now look for a clean throw, so that no 
bush will hamper your line on the very 
bank-edge, and you must crawl down in a 
silly and ejaculatory temper to unfasten it, 
—a good throw, clear of briers, and at the 
upper end of the pool. Let the bait float 
down deeper and deeper towards the 
deepest by the curving bank where the 
trout dwells. I warrant me he saw it 
before it struck the water, and is making 
up his mind to examine further. Do not 
hurry or be nervous, for I know in this 
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pool is neither stump, nor sedge, nor sunk 
bramblebush to trouble your endeavor. 
Steady there! Look at that tremor of 
your line; his lordship has smelt your 
bait and touched it with his nose. Heaven 
send him appetite, for he seems lazy this 
afternoon! No; only his lordship’s cau- 
tion and playful way of making ready. 
Kings never hurry—nor sometimes big 
trout. Look! I told you so; your line, 
taut and straight and deep down, is mak- 
ing for the bank, where his lordship will 
complete his feast. Now strike him hard 
and steady with a blow towards the stream 
middle. Hooked! hurrah! how the reel 
whizzes! My lord is hurt a trifle, and the 
bit is well in mouth. Well, let him play. 
He is rushing down stream. Just below 
there under water is a jagged stump for 
danger. Reel him hard and _ quick. 
There! my lord feels the bit and turns 
this way. Steady the line, not too hard 
nor sudden. "Tis a big one this time, 
mark me. He makes for the under bank 
again. Hold hard and give him a taste 
of water down that throat of his. Drown 
him a little. Ah! but what a dash that 
was, — that makes the reel spin again. His 
lordship feels himself in danger, and is 
losing heart. Reel him in now and give 
him air. Zounds! what a circle he makes 
there in the upper water! And what a 
fish, — broad-backed, blunt-headed, beau- 
tiful cannibal at bay! Don’t lift him out. 
The hook might tear. Give us the land- 
ing-net. Softly; get it well under. Now 
lift. Ah, what triumph, what delight, 
when we have landed his lordship and he 
lies slashing himself in the grass! Note 
his muscular strength even in dying. If 
a man had might in the same measure, he 
could slay, with his fist, an elephant. 

The last moment of the day’s sport, like 
the last moment of a boat-race or a battle, 
shows a man’s mettle. I have known 
many to give over with three good hours 
of daylight left ; these are they who bring 
home a meagre mess. I test my boys 
by the time they will wait for a bite. The 
boy who will bob for a bite at the nose 
of a dead eel one calendar hour, as my 
boy Harry will, is a hopeful apprentice to 
the gentle craft. When you go on a 
brook, fish it through, unless you have 
plain information that parts of it are bare 
of fish. I have noticed that last hours 
are often the most fertile and satisfying, 
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and besides perseverance is a virtue pre- 
cious in more places than a trout-brook. 
Therefore, I fish on towards the evening, 
the brook deepening and broadening, and 
the shadows, too, until we come to the last 
hole, and there is only sea-weed and the 
harbor beyond. Then, just a trifle tired 
and with a fair catch, I like to adjourn to 
the upland and there enjoy the evening 
calm a moment, lulled and toned by the 
low registered babble and beat of the 
waves on the white harbor sands. Lazy 
sea-birds sailing along the beach, and the 
crow high up making a straight line in- 
land for his nest, and swallows skimming 
through the air for gnats, with distant 
tinkle of cow-bells in the upper pastures, 
and faint echo of voices from the farm- 
house or village, and sunset clouds, bil- 
lowy, barred gray, or golden, —one may 
take his rest a moment among these under 
the old dome with much inner satisfaction. 

My stomach usually recalls me to the 
sense that I am a very mundane creature. 
I am not ashamed to confess that after 
such pastime I am greatly hungry. Home, 
then! But first bring out your fish and 
lay them on the sward, and count and 
mete them. Range them in rows, the 
fish according to their size. A trophy 
worthy of Miltiades! Gather from the 
meadow the green, moist mosses to line 
the bottom of your basket. Lay your 
fish with veneration upon that velvety car- 
pet, and sprinkle over them the meadow- 
flowers ; then with a swing of your basket 
over your shoulder, tramp home with the 
honest tread of a man who respects him- 
self and has no quarrel with the world. 
You may dare with your prize to enter, 
booted and browned, the neatest house- 
wife’s kitchen; you will be pardoned for 
your fish. If you have my luck, when I 
go home after such a day, you will find 
yourself the centre of a most friendly 
group waiting for you to lift the basket’s 
lid; and perhaps there is a little golden 
head level with the aforesaid basket, peer- 
ing into it before all the rest to add her 
amazement and congratulations too. 

In all this praise of brook fishing, and 
that in a certain province, let no man 
think me provincial. The true sportsman 
has a large mind towards his brethren in 
all their sport. As I was bred to the brook 
by the sea, I like it best; but I do not 
forget the mountain pools, nor the dashing 
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torrents between the hill rocks, nor the 
broad rivers where one wades to throw 
his fly in the full, swift current, nor, above 
all, the Adirondack lakes, which mirror 
some of the greenest mountains and _ nur- 
ture some of the most delicious fish. I 
do not belittle the ardor and slightly ex- 
clusive enthusiasm of him who tells you 
there is no true trout fishing but with flies. 
Heaven grant him a long, light, airy throw 
and a broad-backed, speckled fellow to 
strike when his fly touches water! There 
is a certain ineffable grace and neatness 
in fly fishing. I confess that at times 
trout may be won by flies as by nothing 
else, and I envy his pastime, who, in his 
city library, before the blaze of a cannel 
coal fire, brings out his fly book and frames 
out of the choicest colors new flies for the 
next spring’s fishing. I may admit for his 
comfort that fly fishing is the aristocratic 
phase of the sport, and all else a little 
plebeian ; that the flies are for the House 
of Lords and worms for the House of 
Commons. Well, I am a commoner, and 
I prefer to run my risk and my fisher’s 
course, as fish and seasons go, dangling 
from my trout line, as the most dangerous 
of fish seductions, a good, honest Anglo- 
Saxon angle-worm. Blessings on his blunt 
head, and may his fate be ever a trout’s 
mouth ! 

I hold that, after all, the value of trout 
fishing is in its power of education. Who- 
ever gets only a basket of trout out of his 
fishing fails. For apart from the vigorous 
exercise it gives, and a certain placidity 
of temper, —.at one with the silent brook 
in which he angles, —trout fishing has a 
positively teaching power beyond that of 
many a pedagogue I know of. For as 
every vice is the antipode of some virtue, 
so it matters little to a troutsman whether 
he be taught by his failure or success. For 
instance, let him go in a hot temper to 
the brook. Ten to one he will throw his 
line into a thorn bush at the first move. 
Let him with anger try to snatch it thence ; 
he is almost sure to lose either hook or 
line, and peradventure both, with a broken 
rod to boot. The difficulties soon reduce 
a man to moderation and a steady, col- 


lected mind. So, too, the pastime edu- 
cates to faith, hope, and charity, besides 
tending to make his mind broad, round, 
and alive to all gentle and beautiful things. 
Of course I hold trout fishing to be the 
sport of a gentleman, that is, of a man who 
knows there is the good and _ beautiful, 
and in this life tries to find and honor it. 
I leave out of my list all of the commoner 
kind who fish for hire, mere fish butchers 
at best, and give that honest title only to 
those who fish for the love of it. I have 
known many such, and while I never knew 
a regulation saint among them, I never 
knew a Pharisee, and most were as healthy, 
honest, wholesome men as you could wish 
to see. I wish every boy, city or country, 
could be sent trout fishing one week every 
spring, as a necessary part of his educa- 
tion. Indeed, I would not forbid the 
girls. If I could carry my suggestion into 
a custom, the next generation of grown- 
up boys would give me a statue. I should 
beg to be shown with a trout rod well in 
hand. 

But the laws East are making sad havoc 
with anybody’s right to fish, unless he owns 
a preserve. In the town where I was 
raised, without permission of the propri- 
etor I cannot throw a line into a single 
stream where I used to fish; and along 
these confiscated creeks are a swarm of 
forbidding sigr »osts, and terrible penal- 
ties against poachers all stamped down in 
printer’s ink, harsh enough for an iron age 
and unworthy of this one of — greenbacks. 
Very well, I own my own preserve and 
must do like ine rest, or my neighbors 
will turn the town, plus the summer visi- 
tors, upon my stream to clear it out. But 
for all that I believe it to be against good 
morals to shut out boys from fishing, and I 
hold that as their forefathers fought for free 
land and free water, no state has a moral 
right to take away inherited privilege, and 
that the protective laws, so called, if they 
protect the fish, certainly defraud many 
a man who would like to fish. The poor 
and landless have pangs enough, and it 
runs towards the national danger line to 
deprive them of their humblest ancient 
pleasure. 
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MOUNT MICA. 


By Susanna B. B. Merrifield. 


people of Paris, Maine, just what kind 

of a locality theirs was. ‘There was 
nothing significant or especially attractive 
in a farm with wood lots, cow pastures, and 
rugged stone walls. On this quiet, beauti- 
ful spot, one would look out and beyond, 
rather than down at those weather-worn 
rocks under the feet. Yet this place is 
the renowned Mount Mica, where the rarest 
treasures have lain concealed, while mighty 
forces have been silently at work forming 
and perfecting them. Chief among them 
is the tourmaline, in the utmost perfection 
of its crystallization and color. It is unsur- 
passed by any gem of its kind in the world. 
This elevation of land—for it is but a 
gradual ascent from the farm-house below 
— was so named from the great sheets of 
mica that lay glittering upon its surface 
when discovered. 

It came about by accident —or what 
one terms an accident. ‘The rocks had 
kept their secret, age after age, weather- 
beaten above, but accumulating, forming, 
disintegrating, below, when in 1820 two 
students, Elijah L. Hamlin and Ezekiel 
Holmes, were searching the locality for 
minerals. Half concealed and very un- 
pretending lay the dull feldspar and quartz, 
holding fast to their prize, but a discerning 
eye detected the fragment of a transparent 
green crystal lying loose upon some earth 
which clung to the roots of atree. The 
students felt sure of a treasure, but dark- 
ness was well upon them and they resolved 
to leave the place until the following morn- 
ing; but during the night a snow fell and 
remained until spring. 

Our two students were promptly on the 
spot the coming season. ‘Their astonish- 
ment knew no bounds —or their joy, we 
may well believe —when they laid bare 
many more pink and green crystals half 
exposed upon the rough, jagged ledge. 
After carefully removing the overlying soil 
which the decaying rocks had formed, 
scraping cavities here and there, working 
with whole heart and soul, lo, the reward 
of their labor, in form of thirty or more 
crystals of evident beauty and ‘clearness ! 


| seems that it came by degrees to the 


And more; all over the top of the 
rocks and down the hillside lay riches un- 
told of the associate minerals. The peo- 
ple of the town hastened to the spot, and 
immediately some very valuable specimens 
were obtained. No one knew up to that 
time what to call their prize, so the young 
men enclosed a few of their best crystals 
in a letter to Professor Silliman, awaiting 
his reply with impatience. He hastened 
to tell them that they had made a most 
important discovery in finding a rare gem. 
And these were the first tourmalines of 
Mount Mica. ‘This place, in its ages of 
silence, had been waiting, perfecting itself, 
that the hand of man should finally unlock 
its treasures and give them to the light of 
day. 

In 1825 Professor Shepard visited the 
place and found several very fine crystals ; 
and later Professor Webster opened a 
“pocket,” which revealed a fine grass- 
green specimen, also a most remarkable 
red one. In 1865 the deposit was believed 
to be exhausted, though the work had been 
extremely superficial, the excavations being 
only fifteen feet square and six feet deep. 
Fresh encouragement came later, as inves- 
tigations were made by true votaries of 
science, and new pockets were constantly 
opened, with the tourmalines lying loose in 
the decaying feldspar, or embedded in the 
floor of the cavity. 

About this time Dr. A. C. Hamlin, col- 
lecting the facts here outlined, made most 
important explorations, and added greatly 
to the knowledge of the capacities of the 
ledge. His excavations made from time 
to time have yielded to him one of the 
most valuable collections in the world. 
Rock was removed by tons, and cavities 
were struck yielding more wonderful re- 
sults than before. Again came a time 
when the deposit was considered mostly 
exhausted ; but the interest in the place 
was beginning to become general, in other 
countries as well as our own, and the feel- 
ing was strong that fresh exertions should 
be made to develop its resources still far- 
ther. This led to the formation, a few 
years ago, of the Mount Mica Company, 
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now successfully in operation. The ledge 
has been explored for over one hundred 
feet, and tourmalines found at both ends, 
and it is thought there are possibilities 
for four hundred feet or more. Mount 
Mica has thus fairly earned its reputation 
among mineralogists, as being one of 
the most remarkable places in the world 
for this beautiful gem. Nor is this all. 
Not for its tourmalines alone is it inter- 
esting, as we shall see later, for nearly 
forty varieties of the associate minerals 
are here found. 

But let us describe some of these crys- 
tals. In color they are white, blue, pink, 
and green, the color varying with the 
composition. Two years ago some of 
the pockets opened contained grass-green 
or blue-green crystals, one of which meas- 
ured ten inches in length by two inches 
in diameter. This is believed to be the 
largest found in the world. Another was 
seven inches long by one inch in diameter. 
Others without number were phenomenal 
in size and beauty, some of them having 
the lustre and nearly the color of the ruby. 
The gradations of color are a most impor- 
tant feature in the gem. On this point the 
mineralogist revels in ecstasy; and well 
he may. Here a crystal red within, pass- 
ing to green outside; there an exquisite 
red shaded to white, then blending into 
green again; or they may simply be red 
and green or white and green. ‘They are 
marvellous in beauty. 

The tourmaline in its physical character 
is first, in crystallization, rhombohedral, in 
prisms of three, six, nine, and twelve sides, 
terminating in a low three-sided pyramid. 
It occurs also massive, and coarse colum- 
nar, somewhat resinous when fractured. In 
hardness it is about 7.5, a little harder 
than quartz. It is brittle and, as in the 
case of the beryl, well-terminated crystals 
are most difficult to obtain. In consti- 
tution it is complicated, containing silica, 
alumina, magnesia, and a variety of other 
elements in small proportions. The pres- 
ence of boron trioxide gives an interesting 
feature in the analysis of the mineral, 
while its electric and optical properties 
are an increasing delight to the student. 
The sides of the prisms are often rounded 
or striated. This is due to oscillatory 
combination, which is a tendency in the 
forming crystal to make two different 
planes at the same time. This makes a 
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very interesting study, and the presence 
of these striations is welcome assurance 
to the beginner that he is correct in his 
conclusions. 

Let us return to the associate minerals, 
which are found in profusion at Mount Mica. 
Truly the setting is worthy of the gem. 
Mica should be mentioned first, for tons 
of this mineral have been taken out, with 
its associate rock. Some specimens were 
more than a foot in diameter, weighing 
from twenty to forty pounds. Brookeite, 
spodumene, yircon, apatite, hebronite, am- 
blygonite, and cassiterite, in all their varie- 
ties, have been mined, the latter by what 
has already been found giving much promise 
that a valuable deposit may be met in time. 

After the blasting, the great business of 
the moment is to reach the pockets. But 
that is no concern of ours; to the hum- 
bler aspirant, when the working-hours are 
done, there are treasures still left in the 
way of fragments of crystals of all colors 
and varieties and rejected pieces of rock. 
These the student knows how to value, — 
a sort of aftermath they are to the gleaner 
of knowledge. ‘The workmen are prodigal 
of these riches, and we were grateful for 
the crumbs from the royal table. Blocks 
of mica glitter everywhere, and beautiful 
lilac lepidolite-lithia mica lies about in small 
pieces, as part of the débris. Several tons 
of this mineral have been disposed of to 
collectors, one mass weighing five hun- 
dred pounds. Graphic granite; gray and 
white albite, the latter perfect in its snowy 
whiteness and dendritic delineations ; feld- 
spar, white and pink, with its beautiful 
pearly cleavage ; cleavelandite, a lamellan 
variety of albite; quartz in many of its 
varieties, the smoky and white most plen- 
tiful. Here a beryl, and fragments of 
beryl lying everywhere; and _ cookeite, 
most interesting because it is thought to 
proceed from the alteration of red tourma- 
line, — all these are here, and many more. 

During the drive from South Paris to 
this famous ledge, abundant examples of 
the black tourmaline may be seen in the 
stone walls by the roadside. They are in 
the form of slender crystals, or occur mas- 
sive, embedded in masses of granite or 
feldspar. These are black from the pres- 
ence of iron. In these observations the 
student may pass some most profitable 
mornings. The great contortions in mica 
schist in their fantastic shapes are special 
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objects of interest, and mica, always mica, 
glitters everywhere. ‘There seems a great 
waste of material on every side; but the 
eye becomes accustomed to the prodigality 
of nature in this region, and looks in some 
expectation of more at every turn. 
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POLITICAL PROGRESS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The future resources of Mount Mica 
remain to be proved; but reasoning from 
the known to the unknown, the outlook is 
certainly most promising, both for the devel- 
opment of the ledges now being worked, 
and of those in close proximity. 


AND POLITICAL DANGERS 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


HE life of Massachusetts, as a body 
T politic, comes to manifestation in the 
legislature. A sure foundation for 
growth was laid in the constitution a hun- 
dred years ago, and the development of 
to-day is for the most part seen in these 
phases, — the adjustment necessary on 
account of the increase of population, the 
assimilation of new forces brought into 
the social order by modern inventions, 
and the extension of our theories of gov- 
ernment. ‘To illustrate: the growing pres- 
sure of population requires continual care 
that one citizen shall not encroach upon 
the rights of another, and the restrictions 
needed are more positive than in a sparse 
population ; the developments of modern 
invention have originated new problems of 
rights and duties ; the question of extend- 
ing the functions of government into mat- 
ters of business, such as the railroads, the 
telegraph, gas and water supplies, and the 
like, has become prominent in our legisla- 
tion, and will be far more at the front in the 
near future, judging by the present outlook. 
Now, a bird’s-eye view of our recent 
legislation shows clearly that the Common- 
wealth is making rapid progress. Life and 
growth of the community as a whole mark 
the last few years especially, and the in- 
creased agitation shows no signs of rest. 
Taking the laws for a criterion, it is clear 
that active forces are rapidly making the 
people more comfortable, more certain 
that they can secure justice, and that every 
one will have a fair chance to make the 
most of his gifts and of his opportunities. 
This is evident, though the problems due 
to increase of population are serious. So- 
ciety is in danger of becoming hardened. 


It is difficult to stir a great mass of people. 
Men have their own business to attend to 
and do not wish to be burdened with the 
cares, complaints, or sufferings of those 
who are unfortunate. The tendency of 
such matters is to inertia, and anything 
which counteracts this tendency is so much 
a proof that the spirit of enterprise and of 
humanity is awake and active. 

He who observes the progress of Mas- 
sachusetts in late years will find a proud 
record, in spite of the sad mistakes which 
have been made. Plenty of laws have 
been enacted for the preservation of the 
physical health of the people, and for the 
promotion of their moral vigor. Special 
favors have been shown to the poor and 
unfortunate in way of saving them from be- 
coming the prey of the careless and heart- 
less, as many illustrations will prove. For 
instance, the state has said to employers 
who would not willingly grant the favor, 
that a large class of people shall receive 
their wages every week, instead of every 
month. It has given to those who do 
not believe they are receiving just wages 
an opportunity to seek a redress of griev- 
ances without resort to strikes. Women 
and minors have received special protec- 
tion. ‘The state guards their bodily health 
under strict laws. At the same time, the 
capitalist has been given increased oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment of his 
funds. The labor people have been op- 
posed by their employers, and the capital- 
ists have had to contend with the jealousy 
of the labor element, but there has been a 
sufficient disinterested portion of the com- 
munity in each case to permit the advance 
step to be taken. 
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On the whole, as the record embodied 
in her laws shows, Massachusetts is merci- 
ful and just, and has both these virtues in 
active exercise. A quick ear is always 
given to the real distresses of the people. 
Mere agitators are not able to secure the 
ear of the state, nor have all the schemes 
which have been offered in good faith for 
the alleviation of the evils of the poor been 
approved, for they have not commended 
themselves always to the common sense of 
the state. But there is no foundation for 
a suspicion that the state is indifferent to 
the cry of the needy and friendless. 

Massachusetts is strict upon matters of 
morals. Perhaps this would be denied, 
could some of the people of a hundred 
years ago look upon the state to-day, but 
the recent record of the laws demonstrates 
that the state is’ always ready to do any- 
thing which gives reasonable promise of 
helping the people to better lives. Relax- 
ation has not occurred, so far as the stat- 
ute book is witness to changes in the pub- 
lic sentiment of the state, but every change 
has been the other way. Massachusetts 
not ot.'y intends that the way of the trans- 
gressor shall be hard, but that the way to 
moral cleanness and strength shall be as 
easy as possible. 

Public spirit in Massachusetts is active 
for purity in politics. This is undeniable, 
though the leaders have often been dis- 
couraged by the slow progress of the peo- 
ple. Though the people as a whole are 
often deluded by plausible promises and 
make serious mistakes, yet when the issue 
is plainly presented they are sure to be 
found on the right side. Ample proof of 
this is seen in the new Australian ballot 
law and in the thorough success of the 
reform of the civil service. In each of 
these matters the state has been a pioneer. 
New York is the only other state which 
has a law for the reform of the civil ser- 
vice, and there is no prospect that any 
other state will follow her example soon, 
beneficent as it has proved to be in prac- 
tice. 

Popular faith is growing in the efficiency 
of the public schools, and the advantages 
of a public school education are given by 
state benefactions to the towns which are 
too feeble to maintain unaided a suitable 
system. ‘Through the schools the state is 
solving some of the knotty problems of the 
times. She is trying to make a homo- 
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geneous population. She proposes that the 
public schools shall be better than any 
which can be maintained by private enter- 
prise. 

Glancing thus at the recent political 
growth of Massachusetts, and judging the 
state by the wisdom and conscience em- 
bodied in the laws, it is found to be worthy 
of high honor. It commands admiration. 
It compels confidence in the future. But 
there is another side to the story of the 
present and to the forecast of the future. 
The prospect is that the state will endure 
loss and suffering which might easily be 
avoided. But the people do not promise 
to avoid them. ‘The state is yielding to- 
day to the ambition of men whose “ barrel” 
is their claim and their agent for securing 
public office, or whose commendation is 
their activity in their own behalf. Ambi- 
tion is defended as honorable, but it is 
made an excuse for dishonor. Because it 
is an honor to be highly esteemed by one’s 
fellow-citizens and to be placed in public 
office, the honor is often hunted by the 
office-seeker. ‘Too often the candidate 
and the people fail to see that the honor 
has departed as soon as the man moves to 
capture it for himself, instead of waiting 
for the sense of the people to discern that 
they honor themselves in honoring him. 
If he does not capture the honor, so the 
excuse is made, some other man will who 
is equally a self-seeker, and so the evil 
grows. ‘The danger is that only those will 
seek public position who have the time 
and money to do so. ‘The really compe- 
tent and honorable man, whose time is de- 
manded by his vocation, is debarred from 
consideration by such a state of affairs. 
No one can be a candidate who cannot 
pay his workers, who shall work while the 
people sleep, and thus carry him into 
office. More than this, no one can enter 
the lists under such a system who is not 
able to contend with another candidate 
who employs the same means as himself. 
It is a contest of purses, of promises to 
friends, and of selfish ambitions. The pub- 
lic good is not the object sought, nor is 
there any thought, in the scramble, of sacri- 
ficing one’s self for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Such an idea would be too ridiculous 
for belief. Organized raids by men of 
means upon public office have been too 
often seen in late political campaigns in 
Massachusetts. 
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The low political tone in this respect 
has even forced into this kind of compe- 
tition men whose principles have been 
against it, who have been ashamed to yield 
to the demoralizing influence, but who 
have seen that by that door only lay pro- 
motion to office. They have been over- 
come by their ambition. They have thrown 
away their sense of shame, and _ their 
money has helped to fasten upon the state 
a political practice which they know to be 
infamous and which they secretly con- 


demn. This tendency has no cure in 
itself. The remedy must come from 
without. 


Another evil threatens the Common- 
wealth. Massachusetts does not have the 
benefit of the best legislative capacity of 
her people. She has among her citizens 
an ability and an integrity which would im- 
prove the quality of her legislation. But 
men go through a legislative course and 
graduate. They acquire valuable legislative 
experience at the expense of the state, and 
never put it to use. It is the custom for men 
to go to the House of Representatives, then 
to the Senate ; and then the ablest, or the 
wealthiest, or the most ambitious struggle 
on for higher things, — for the council, for 
the governorship, for Congress, for the 
United States senatorship. Never does 
an ex-senator return to the House. Com- 
paratively few representatives are seen in 
the hall again after they have once yielded 
to a successor. Some of them find it more 
profitable to return to the State House as 
members of the lobby: a leading witness 
at the West End investigation testified 
that every year twelve or fifteen recent 
members are applicants for employment in 
the third house. Rarely does one who has 
been through the legislative course imagine 
that duty to the state calls him to serve 
further in an office on the same level with 
the position he held a few years before. 
He has exhausted the honors of that 
place. More than that, the ambitious men 
who are crowding for legislative honors 
would think themselves debarred from just 
promotion if an experienced legislator 
should return to his old place of service. 
The people do not expect it. Ex-senators, 
ex-councillors, ex-governors, and ex-con- 
gressmen are never available for legislative 
service. They have used the legislature 
for a stepping-stool, and they are set aside 
and set themselves aside as effectively as 


if they owed no duties to the state, and as 
if the state having honored them, and hav- 
ing added to their professional standing 
and to their prosperity, had no possible 
claim upon them. Selfishness alone is the 
consideration which takes them out and 
crowds them out of the service of the state, 
and everybody acquiesces in it. 

Not only do men of legislative experi- 
ence cease to be of service when they be- 
gin to be valuable, but there seems to be a 
deterioration in late years in the quality of 
the legislators as a whole. The tendency 
is more and more to fill up the seats with 
men of local reputation only. Some of 
these are excellent men, faithful, honest, 
and capable. But the legislature con- 
tains to-day, few who are known as prom- 
inent men all over the state. ‘The repre- 
sentatives from one county are unknown 
to the people of another, as a general rule. 
Local ambitions and the foolish practice 
of rotation in office increase the evil, but a 
great evil it is. 

Again, since the Legislature is the court 
of last resort for the people, a constant 
popular watchfulness and jealousy are need- 
ful in order that popular rights may not be 
sacrificed. The force embodied in the 
government makes it a powerful machine, 
and hence the temptation to seize the gov- 
ernment and to prostitute it to private or 
corporate uses is as vivid and as constant 
as the presence of a pile of coin in an old- 
fashioned iron box would be to a modern 
burglar with his complete outfit of scien- 
tific tools. Keen business men see the 
prodigious wealth which is possible when 
the power of all the people is usurped and 
turned to private account. Hence, the 
schemes for the consolidation of gas and 
electric light companies which brought the 
Legislature under its control, and would 
have been law but for the manly and con- 
vincing veto of the Governor. Hence the 
successful struggle of the dishonest oleo 
business for continued life with the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature. ‘The state Senate 
is the weak point in the legislative scheme, 
and the corruptionist and the reckless cor- 
poration fly at it instinctively as the vital 
point, as the hound flies at the throat of 
the deer. 

Popular rights are in constant danger in 
the Legislature, unless the people are as 
constantly watchful. But the people are 
many; they are scattered; they are not 
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particularly interested as persons. The 
interested men who would seize the lever 
which controls the powerful engine of the 
popular will are few; their energies are 
active and concentrated ; they have a great 
prize at stake. The odds against the peo- 
ple are tremendous. ‘The sin which is de- 
signed against popular rights is great, and 
the professed high moral standing of those 
who combat and destroy those rights makes 
them the worse offenders. The West End 
investigation has demonstrated this to Mas- 
sachusetts people, and they now have an- 
other warning to exercise that eternal vigi- 
lance by which alone their liberty can be 
maintained. By systematic effort a prece- 
dent has been established sufficient to 
destroy the sacredness of the last court of 
the people, if that precedent is permitted 
to stand. If the West End’s methods pre- 
vail, justice will be vanquished and money 
will rule supreme. Legislators will give 
their attention to such petitioners only as 
can afford to dine and wine them. Lobby- 
ists will multiply in the legislative corridors 
to demand a fee of every petitioner for 
justice, and to blackmail him and defeat 
his petition if he refuses. A great crime 
against the people has been committed by 
the West End officials ; the Legislature has 
passed formal condemnation upon them, 
but has nullified its own verdict and shared 
the shame (though honorable exception 
should be made of the large minority of 
the House) by giving the fruit of their guilt 
to the West End company ; the Governor 
has not discerned that the purity of the 
people’s court is paramount to the conven- 


ience of Boston, and has signed the bill. 
It is an hour for a popular awakening. 

One who has much acquaintance with 
the Legislature or with the political move- 
ments of the state is compelled to say that 
patriotism is often a feeble factor, while 
selfishness is strong. Were there another 
civil war to sweep men off their feet by 
the tide of devotion to native land, doubt- 
less the response would be as thrilling as 
in 1861, and self would be lost in the de- 
mands of the nation. But in times of 
peace, when no danger is apparent, when 
no need of self-sacrifice can be seen, then 
public life is controlled by selfish interests, 
and public morals are on a lower plane. 

With these evils is a popular indifference 
to the men who are honored with political 
office. It is expected that the “ hustler ”’ 
will capture the prize, regardless of his 
qualification for the place, while the capa- 
ble man who regards the decencies of 
politics, who has a lively sense of the dig- 
nity due to the state, is left far behind, 
even if a few friends are active in his be- 
half. It is high time that the real voice 
of Massachusetts be heard. Did she see 
clearly the crisis, she would overthrow the 
selfish, and drive the money-changers from 
her temple. She has suffered much in the 
last few years from the promotion of un- 
worthy men to office. The injury she 
bears to-day is real and great. If her 
people choose, they can assert themselves, 
throw off the selfish and ambitious men, and 
promote to office only those whose quali- 
fications are their ability and their honesty 
in the service of the commonwealth. 
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wholly actuated by an unselfish de- 

sire of benefiting his fellow-men is 
rare. A modern Socrates or Pythagoras, 
incurring enmity and odium for his heroic 
efforts in behalf of the very community 
that visits him with its displeasure, yet 
righted, like them, in the eye of posterity, 
and placed on a pedestal of fame, —such 
a one it is interesting to contemplate. 


, | ‘HE spectacle in any age of a man 


A generation has grown up since Horace 
Mann lived and worked. He has become 
almost historical, and therefore a brief re- 
sume of his life will not for most readers 
be superfluous. 

He was born in Franklin, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1796, of true Pilgrim stock, of 
which he was proud, thinking, as many 
of us do, and although his ancestors were 
plain farmers, that one could have no bet- 
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ter origin. Throughout his life, a guiding 
sentiment and a motive for exertion in the 
work he chose was his belief in the high 
destiny of the descendants of those men 
who left the old world, to plant New Eng- 
land. In his own words: “In many re- 
spects, the colonization of New England 
was like a new creation of the race. . . 
This transferrence of the fortunes of our 
race from the old to the new world was a 
gain to humanity of at least a thousand 
years.” He believed that we were a peo- 
ple peculiarly commissioned for the work 
of the education and amelioration of hu- 
manity. 

As a boy he must have been remarkable 
in character and in appearance. Lively 
and affectionate, full of fun and wit, he yet 
led a repressed life, the stern ideas of 
those times forbidding much expression of 
feeling between parents and children. The 
death of his father when he was thirteen 
years old, and the poverty of his family, 
made it necessary for him to work hard 
even at that early age. “ Industry, dili- 
gence,” he says, “ became my second na- 
ture. Owing to ingrained habits, work has 
always been to me what water is to a fish. 
This compensation I derived from the 
rigor of my early life.” But the work was 
too hard for him, and engendered a deli- 
cacy of constitution, which, however, he 
did not allow to stand in the way of the 
gigantic labors of his later life. 

His early love for books and learning is 
a matter of course. The family poverty 
stood in the way of the gratification of that 
love. But at last, by the aid of a classical 
teacher, he prepared himself, in six months 
from the time he first studied Latin, for 
entrance into the sophomore class of Brown 
University. This severe study, and that 
of his college course, so debilitated him 
that he never recovered from it. His life 
was one long battle with threatened disease. 
By that means, however, he learned to set 
great value upon physical health, and to 
study the art of being well to a degree that 
was unusual in his time, and that stood him 
in good stead as an educator. He after- 
wards used to say to young people that it 
was a duty to be well; and I have known 
him to praise a student for looking particu- 
larly well, and to say it was greatly to her 
credit. Only in his own case did he ever 
justify any transgressions of nature’s laws. 
He was wont to say at such times, that the 
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cause was of more importance than his in- 
dividual health or life. 

At the close of his college course he 
fitted himself for the bar. As a lawyer he 
was fast achieving fame and fortune, al- 
though it has been truly said of him that 
he never argued except on what he believed 
to be the side of justice and right. His 
interest in politics became warm and active. 
He was elected to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, and had become president of the 
senate, when the State Board of Education 
was formed, and he received the invitation 
to become its Secretary. Looking at the 
matter in the light of personal advantage 
only, almost no one would have given up 
the lucrative practice of a profession and 
resigned the dignity of his place in the 
senate for the comparatively humble and 
laborious position of Secretary of the Board 
of Education. Mr. Mann did not think, 
when he did so, of fame or profit. He 
knew that he made a great pecuniary sac- 
rifice. Great and enduring fame came, 
though he sought it not ; and it is well for 
more than Massachusetts that he became 
an educator. 

At the time the Board of Education was 
established, there seems to have been a 
good deal of apathy in regard to education 
and the public schools. Certainly the right 
one was chosen to remedy such a state of 
things. The work was a thoroughly con- 
genial one to Mr. Mann, and he entered 
into it with all his heart and soul. 

All that he had ever done he had done 
with energy; as he said himself, it was 
natural for him to work. Education was 
clearly his life work, and he put his life 
into it. As he labored, the horizon broad- 
ened ; the more he did, the more he saw 
to do, until the outlook became immense. 
Conventions were called in every county 
to stir the people on the subject of educa- 
tion. Reports were called for every year 
from every school committee in the state. 
At each of the conventions Mr. Mann was 
present and spoke, and often even gave 
instruction to teachers as to how to teach. 
Every year he prepared a voluminous re- 
port upon what had been done throughout 
the state ; every year he prepared an ab- 
stract from the reports of the school com- 
mittees in the state,—a year’s work, he 
said, compressed into three months, — 
going over six thousand pages of all sorts 
of illegibility. He established Teachers’ 
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Institutes, got up at his own expense four 
or five conventions to every one that was 
authorized by the Board, and established 
and edited educational periodicals, notably 
the Common School Journal. His works 
are to this day, more than any other, the 
text-books for teachers; they form the 
ground-work of school superintendents’ re- 
ports, and are the basis of most of the 
various school “systems” all over the 
country. 

All this, and much more, he did by his 
own individual labor mainly, and much of 
it at his own individual expense. Finally, 
with Herculean exertion and with the aid 
of friends, particularly Josiah Quincy, be- 
tween whom and himself a very strong 
friendship existed, he established a Normal 
School at Lexington, and afterwards others 
were established. © He did all this that the 
public mind might be aroused, that teach- 
ers might compare knowledge, that no 
bright idea, no stroke of genius, no happy 
method, should be suffered to die where it 
originated, but should benefit all, that a uni- 
form system might be established through- 
out the land. 

Such labors would seem great even if 
carried on with the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of all. But Horace Mann was not suf- 
fered to work without opposition. Attacks 
upon the Board and upon himself were 
frequent. His contests with the “ thirty- 
one” are famous. It is true that he was 
somewhat prone to personify evil in his 
opponents. He knew his own rectitude 
to be absolute, and he believed firmly that 
his side of the question was right ; what 
then must his opponents be but wrong, 
and fighting for the wrong ! 

When he was travelling in Europe, the 
number of ink-spots upon the walls of 
various rooms where Luther was reputed 
to have thrown his inkstand at the devil 
seemed particularly to strike him. It was 
typical of himself; he was always throw- 
ing a moral inkstand at the personified 
evil about him, and wherever he went he 
was certain to arouse opposition. Whether 
or how much this is to be attributed to 
his personal characteristics, and how much 
to the fact that a reform is almost never 
introduced without much opposition and 
bitter opposition, I do not attempt to say. 

There were in Mr. Mann two directly 
opposed sides of character: the lion-like 
sternness and combativeness which he 


showed towards his enemies or the enemies 
of the right, and the affectionate, tender 
nature which he showed to his family and 
dearest friends. When president, after- 
wards, of Antioch College, his students 
felt these different aspects. He would 
sometimes plead with them, melting even 
to tears; sometimes turn upon them all 
his old lawyer’s logic, and pour out his 
wrath in fiery sarcasm. In either case his 
effect upon them was great. His presence, 
too, was imposing, —his figure tall and 
slender, the dome-like head crowned with 
silver hair, and the eyes piercing. Memory 
retains that figure in all its impressiveness, 
while others known then and since have 
faded. 

At the end of six years of work on the 
Board of Education, Mr. Mann was so 
worn out that rest and change were neces- 
sary, perhaps to save dis life, and he went 
to Europe. This trip to Europe and his 
wide and thorough examination of schools 
there have been of almost incalculable 
benefit to our own schools. He found 
there teaching specialized and made scien- 
tific as it had not been here, — found it a 
profession. ‘Teachers prepared themselves 
for teaching in normal schools. Mr. Mann’s 
way of resting was to sit all day in a 
school, ask the master questions, and 
examine the pupils; this day after day 
through the whole of his stay abroad, 
until he accumulated a fund of general 
and particular information which he after- 
wards applied with such benefit to the 
schools at home. What has been called 
object-teaching is in the main the out- 
come of his observations of foreign meth- 
ods. He found that children there were 
allowed and taught to use the eye to a 
very great extent in learning. ‘Things, 
instead of being read about or heard 
about, were looked at, and understanding 
of a subject was so much the quicker and 
more comprehensive. Oral teaching with 
a presentation of the object talked about 
seemed to him a great improvement upon 
teaching almost entirely by text-books. 

The intensity and interest of the teach- 
ing in the good schools also struck him 
forcibly. I give from his writings one 
example of a lesson in geography which 
seemed to him perfection : 

“The teacher stood by the blackboard with the 
chalk in his hand. After casting his eye over the 
class to see that all were ready, he struck at 
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the middle of the board. With a rapidity of hand 
which my eye could hardly follow, he made a series 
of those short divergent lines or shadings employed 
by map-engravers to represent a chain of moun- 
tains. He had scarcely turned an angle, or shot 
off a spur, when the scholars began to cry out, 
‘Carpathian Mountains, Hungary; Black-forest 
Mountains, Wurtemburg; Giant Mountains (Rie- 
sen-Gebirge), Silesia; Metallic Mountains (Erz- 
Gebirge); Pine Mountains (Fichtel-Gebirge) ; 
Central Mountains (Mittel-Gebirge), Bohemia,’ 
etc. In less than half a minute, the ridge of that 
grand central elevation which separates the waters 
that flow northwest into the German Ocean from 
those that flow north into the Baltic, and south- 
east into the Black Sea, was presented to view, 
— executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. 
A dozen crinkling strokes, made in the twinkling 
of an eye, represented the head-waters of the great 
rivers which flow in different directions from that 
mountainous range; while the children, almost as 
eager and excited as though they had actually seen 
the torrents dashing down the mountain-sides, 
cried out, ‘ Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder,’ etc. The 
next moment I heard a succession of small strokes, 
or taps, so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable ; 
and hardly had my eye time to discern a large 
number of dots made along the margins of rivers, 
when the shout of ‘ Linz, Vienna, Prague, Dres- 
den, Berlin,’ etc., struck my ear. At this point in 
the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on 
the blackboard was nearly a circle, of which the 
starting point, or place where the teacher first be- 
gan, was the centre; but now a few additional 
strokes around the circumference of the incipient 
continent extended the mountain ranges outwards 
towards the plains, —the children responding with 
the names of the countries in which they respec- 
tively lay. With a few more flourishes, the rivers 
flowed onward toward their several terminations; 
and by another succession of dots, new cities 
sprung up along their banks. By this time the 
children had become as much excited as though 
they had been present at a world-making. They 
rose in their seats, they flung out both hands, their 
eyes kindled, and their voices became almost vo- 
ciferous, as they cried out the names of the differ- 
ent places which, under the magic of the teacher’s 
crayon, rose to view. Within ten minutes from the 
commencement of the lesson, there stood upon the 
blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its 
mountains, principal rivers and cities, the coast of 
the German Ocean, the Baltic and the Black Seas; 
and all so accurately proportioned, that I think 
only slight errors would have been found, had it 
been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A 
part of this time was taken up by the teacher in 
correcting a few mistakes of his pupils, — for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as well 
as in his hand; and notwithstanding the astonish- 
ing celerity of his movements, he detected erro- 
neous answers and turned round to correct them. 
The rest of the recitation consisted in ques- 
tions and answers respecting productions, climate, 
soil, animals, etc. Many of the cosmogonists 
suppose that after the creation of the world, and 
when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid 
continents rose gradually from beneath the sea; 
first the loftiest peaks of the Andes, for instance, 
emerged from the deeps, and, as they reached a 
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higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 
began to flow down their sides, until at last, the 
lofty mountains having attained their height, the 
mighty rivers their extent and volume, and the 
continent its amplitude, cultivation began, and 
cities and towns were built. The lesson I have 
described was a beautiful illustration of that idea, 
with one advantage over the original scene itself: 
that the spectator had no need of waiting through 
all the geological epochs to see the work com- 
pleted. Compare the effect of such a lesson as 
this, both as to the amount of knowledge commu- 
nicated and the vividness and, of course, the per- 
mancy of the ideas obtained, with a lesson where 
the scholars look out a few names of places on a 
lifeless atlas, but never send their imagination 
abroad over the earth, and the teacher sits list- 
lessly down before them to interrogate them from a 
book, in which all the questions are printed at full 
length, to supersede on his part all necessity of 
knowledge.” 


Mr. Mann devoted his whole time abroad 
to filling his mind with facts which could 
afterwards be generalized into an improved 
system for Massachusetts. Cathedrals, cas- 
tles, pictures received but scant notice, so 
absorbed was he in what he considered 
a far greater work than any in art alone; 
or he looked on this extravagance or that 
but to wish that the money had been better 
expended in elevating the race. 

The results of his efforts are seen in the 
character of our schools at the present 
time. The best Massachusetts schools — 
and from them in great measure those of 
other states — are modelled upon his con- 
clusions. At the time of his visit, in 1843, 
he considered the schools of Leipsic as 
perhaps the best in the world. In 1873 
I visited Leipsic and put a young boy into 
one of the Burgher schools (which corre- 
spond with our public schools), with boys of 
his own age. I found on trial that he was 
so much more advanced than they that it 
seemed a waste of time for him to remain. 
It seems fair to conclude that our schools 
have advanced so as to be on a par at 
least with the best European schools. 

After Mr. Mann’s great work as secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, he was 
elected to Congress, in place of John 
Quincy Adams, who died on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. Mann was in Congress at the period 
of the hottest agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, just before the war, when Webster 
apostatized. He himself was Webster’s 
most active opponent; and though his 
course at the time lost him many friends, 
through Webster’s great influence, the ver- 
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dict of posterity has confirmed his judg- 
ment of the cause and the man. 

We come now to a part of his life which 
is the least known, but perhaps the most 
characteristic. The man who would decline 
a nomination for governor of Massachu- 
setts from a respectable party to become 
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college where no one should be allowed 
to add the attractions and power of a 
trained intellect to a bad moral character. 
He meant that no should graduate 
from Antioch College who had not good 
principles as well as a good education. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, where Antioch 
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the president of a western college of more 
than doubtful financial foundation, and as 
the West then was, was the man I have 
been trying to describe,—one actuated 
by the highest and most unselfish motives 
of love for mankind. He said, in regard 
to his acceptance of the presidency of 
Antioch, that two ideas won him towards 
the plan: “first, that of redressing the 
long-inflicted wrongs of woman, by giving 
her equal advantages of education with 
men; second, the idea of maintaining a 
non-sectarian college.” Another motive 
he used to add—that of carrying on a 
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College was located, was a small western 
town with but little in it outside the col- 
The general aspect was monotonous 
to one accustomed to the varied scenery 
of the eastern states. But it had a beauty 
of its own. Broad, smiling wheat fields 
extended as far as the eye could reach ; 
magnificent forests grew everywhere, ex- 
cept in the cleared lands. A spot which 
would have been remarkable for beauty 
anywhere was the Glen. ‘This was a very 
singular freak of nature. For several miles 
between Yellow Springs and the adjoining 
town ran a deep ravine, whose sides were 
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formed of perpendicular or terraced walls 
of limestone, in some places two or three 
hundred feet high. The limestone was so 
soft and crumbling that various agencies 
had worn it into strange shapes, —towers 
and battlements, immense buttresses, iso- 
lated pillars like monuments, many evi- 
dences of the rush of a mighty torrent 
centuries back. Some of these walls time 
had rounded and sloped, and the smooth 
green covering met the level green of the 
plain below. Others were left in all their 
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around the college was in a state of chaos. 
He had the task before him of bringing 
order out of this, and of drawing what 
mind there was out of the mass of some- 
what rough humanity offered him as a basis 
for college classes. With the aid, however, 
of some material from the East and from 
other colleges, he succeeded in having in 
the second year sophomore and freshman 
classes of no mean ability. 

From the time of the opening of the 
college until his death, his life was a series 
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fantastic wildness, with banners of ivy 
waving from their mock battlements, and 
their frowning heights studded black with 
cedar. ‘Through the smooth green below 
a clear stream ran, now rippling over a 
stony bed, now winding in and out among 
islets, with many a mossy log from shore 
to shore, now settling deep and dark at 
the foot of black crags, and twice dashing 
out in waterfalls of considerable height 
and power. For several miles views were 
afforded which one who had travelled de- 
clared to rival those of various parts of 
Switzerland. At any rate the Glen was 
fully appreciated by the students who fre- 
quented it, some to study, some for pleas- 
ant walks, some to dream away their time 
in visions of future greatness, — castles in 
the air as real as the castles which met their 
gaze upon the cliffs around them. 
Attractive as the country itself was, when 


Mr. Mann first arrived everything in and 


of contests with pecuniary difficulties and 
the religious bigotry and ignorance of some 
of the men who had founded the institu- 
tion. The weeds sprang up so fast in the 
virgin soil into which he had struck his 
plough that they threatened to overpower 
all the good he could grow. 

There was a bright side, however. His 
students loved him and appreciated him, 
though they were ignorant of the extent of 
the sacrifices he had made forthem. The 
study in the college was good, solid study, 
which would have done credit to many an 
older college with much greater advantages. 
There was an enthusiasm and united feel- 
ing among the students, which made living 
at Antioch seem like dwelling in a world 
of better motives and purer air. In the 
latter years of his being there, Mr. Mann 
had attracted to the college some fine 
spirits among his corps of professors, 10- 
tably Miss Lucretia Crocker, who was but 
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lately on the Board of Supervisors of the Boston schools. Miss Rebecca Pennell 
(afterwards Mrs. Dean) was always his right hand, both before and after his going 
to Antioch. The influence of such refined and noble women could but have been 
great both with the young men and women of the college. They were a revelation to 
them. And the strong and vigorous mind and high moral tone of the president per- 
vaded them and penetrated deep, — how deep only their after lives have known and 
shown. Many a finely equipped mind has gone forth from those walls to benefit the 
world ; many a one looks back upon the friendships formed there as the founding 
of what is best within. Could Mr. Mann now see some of the results of this last 
work of his, I think that he would feel, as we feel whom he benefited, that his life had 
not been given in vain, as at one time it almost 
did seem. 

For disasters accumulated, and finally the college 
was sold over our heads—to be bought in by 
friends upon a better basis. This was just before 
Mr. Mann’s death. The relief came too late for 
him. Worn-out nature succumbed. The news 
came to those of us who graduated that year soon 
after we reached our homes. But his death-bed 
was described to us by witnesses. When he knew 
that he could not live long, he summoned to his 
bedside his friends, —the students he loved,— and 
talked to them in a strain of the highest eloquence, 
exhorting, warning, advising. No one ever could 
forget such words spoken at such a time. 

Have we not need of such men, — with educa- 
tion still in arrears through the country, even in 
New Ereland, when the forces of ignorance and 
vice from foreign countries and our own dark places 
are battering at our citadel, threatening to over- 
turn the fair fabric of our republic, and when even 
the so-called friends of education are trying to 
curtail it for the 
masses? The 
Pilgrim Fathers, 
with their scant 
means, encom- 
7 -@. passed by priva- 
I tions and dan- 
gers of every sort, 
could yet pass 
such a law as 
that every town 
containing one 
hundred families 
Monument to Horace Mann at Antioch College. or householders 

was required to 
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“set up a grammar school,” whose master should be “ able to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the university.” But some men of high position in the educa- 
tional world would now limit the free education of the people to the merest rudiments, 
instead of feeling with Horace Mann and other high-souled masters, that the state can 
hardly go too far in’ educating. It is for the advantage of every one in a republic that 
education should advance, not retrograde. Assailed thus from within and from with- 
out, the country yet needs Horace Manns. 
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THE BIVOUAC OF SHERMAN’S ARMY. 
By L. Blanche Fearing. 


I. 


HE wind, like a wandering musician, comes singing across the wide night, 
And takes for a harp the great forest and sweeps it with fingers of might, 

Till the pines are a-thrill and a-tremble with music as solemn and sweet 
As I think an archangel’s pinions from heaven-tuned harp-strings could beat. 
A forest of dark pines above, and a forest of brave men below, 
And a murmurous music of branches and voices that mingle and flow ! 
Against the thick darkness the watch-fires roll their red ripples of light, 
And send up their sparkles of fire-foam glittering into the night. 
Like the measured music of oar-strokes, I hear on the billows of sound 
The rhythmical tones of one reading a rhyme as he lies on the ground. 
Through yonder gnarled tree-roots thrust forward and crossed like a giant’s knees, 
A little brook gurgles and gambols and laughs at the tricks of the breeze. 


iM. 


There Lucius is bathing his brow and the dust from his curly brown hair, 

While into his serious face the wind-flickered fire-gleams flare. 

A bright thought strikes over his brain, flashing meteor-like from his eyes, 

That grow large with its light, while one hand is suspended midway as he tries 

To look through the curtain of darkness. Come, Lucius, and enter the ring, 

And tell what you see through the star-chinks God left in the darkness ; come sing 
The song that you tell us she loves so, — the owner of that golden curl 

You shook out last night in the fire-light, and coiled and un-coiled and let twirl 
And twist like a lithe, shining serpent. They’re dancing off there through the trees, 
And yonder we hear the whist-players, but we will have nothing of these ; 

The pipe and the song and the book and the talk about home are the best 

For repose of the mind and the body, — for bodies will rest if minds rest. 


Ill. 


There Robert was sitting last night, with a long brown ribbon of hair 

Twined tenderly over his fingers, his girlish gold locks in the glare 

Of the firelight taking the tinge of the sunset upon their bright rings, 

The soul of a smile, like an angel, just brushing his lips with its wings. 

I leaned from the shade and touched lightly the fingers so slender and fair ; 

“ Ah! Robert,” I murmured, half smiling, “ your sweetheart has beautiful hair.” 
“My mother,” he said, “ is my sweetheart,” and blushed like a lover, and drew 
The rich, glossy ribbon of hair o’er his beardless red lips, and I knew, 

Though his face was averted, a tear slid over his cheek, like a pearl, 

By the wave of a tender emotion washed up from his heart. Like a girl 

Was Robert —so gentle and gracious ; his sweetheart, God help her! will steep 
Those rich locks with tears through the nights grief has shorn of the soft down of sleep ; 
For Robert was shot — was shot dead, was the only soldier that fell 

In a skirmish to-day with a squad of the rebel cavalry. Well! 

I may be missing to-morrow, then somebody else will have tears 

For the angels to count and consider, and balance against these dark years. 
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IV. 


What, Oscar !— no picture, no ringlet, no charm to be kissed, that will bring 
A beautiful vision before you, like touching a magical spring, 

To make in your dreams the heart-music of voices sound near that is far, 

Or draw some dear form to your presence, as draws through the darkness a star? 
What ! — no one but self and the darkness self left to itself can but breed ? 
God, succor a man from himself! — to be saved from himself is man’s, need. 
Yes, comrades, I know I’m a dreamer, but then I am vibrating still, 

Like a lute ’neath the magical touch of a master musician ; I thrill 

With a chord that, once sounded, is never hushed back into silence again. 
Just look at the beautiful curves of that purposeful face, and smile then. 

Yes, Oscar, till touched by that smile I was sour and cynical too ; 

But then all my nature suddenly ripened and sweetened and grew, 

And into my heart all sweet impulses fluttered and flocked like white doves: 
Oh ! the pitifulest thing in God’s sight is the man that nobody loves. 


Vv. 


Ah ! Willis, you’re still as the future ; you never will show us your heart, 

Except in the quick-flashing smiles that from under your eye-lids will dart, 

Or glance from your lips like swift sunlight flashed up from heart-fountains below, 
Or as if the wind lifted a curtain, revealing an instant the glow 

Of a rosy, warm chamber, then dropped it, then lifted, then dropped it again. 
Most hearts find it sweet to commingle their currents of pleasure and pain. 


Vi. 


What grave, sweet eyes for a child, open wide with the wonder of life ! 

Poor Hal! what a terrible shadow has darkened ’twixt him and his wife ! 

The human heart, like a wine cup, holds not a drop more than so much ; 
Then the jar of a pitiful word, the thrill of a brotherly touch, 

Will make it spill over, and so, I know there’s a cloud on his life — 

One thridded with lightning ; I know she is not what he thought her — his wife. 
"Tis easy to see what one seeks for, so easy for man to mistrace 

A beautiful soul which he hungers to see in a beautiful face. 

Oh! nobody knows but a soldier how strong are the brotherly ties 

We forge in the glow of these camp-fires. Yes, she has sweet, solemn eyes — 
The child looking trustingly up ; how he kisses the picture, and lo, 

Tears run down to mix with his smile, like rain into sunshine. I know — 

I think that I know how one’s child could keep one’s life sweet like a charm. 


VII. 


Look — Ernest has fallen asleep, with his head on his folded right arm ! 

What magnificent thews there of limb, disposed with what masculine grace ! 
See — the blind, bright flame creeps singing, singing close to his face ! 

It has rosied his cheek with its breath ; how he smiled — is smiling again ! 
Some tender, twittering thought has nested bird-like in his brain, 

And under its soft wings the young dreams are stirring ; ah, now he grows grave, 
And some splendid emotion is heaving his broad chest, wave upon wave ! 

On his forehead the light of a purpose grows like the dawn in the sky ; 

He starts with a cry, and O! hear what a bugle note rings in that cry! 

“No, Gertrude, right always, right ever ; go your way if you will with your own ; 
Love must drop her sweet lute and sit silent when duty’s clear bugle has blown.” 
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His own voice has shattered his dream, and he sinks with a blush to the ground. 
Oh! the sweetest, thrillingest music that ever earth knew is the sound 

Of glad human accents heart-tuned, ringing up from the quivering strings 

Of a passionate heart which a noble emotion has swept with white wings. 


VIII. 


Rest ! rest! is it time for the signal? Well, comrades, good-night and sweet dreams ! 
Into his fence-rail tent, where the firelight glimmers and gleams, 

“ach creeps with his blanket, and sinks on the couch of pine needles long spread 
For the army in blue by the pines, while they patiently sang overhead. 

With the beating of hearts for their music, and lighted by luminous smiles, 

On a tideless ocean of thought, before faney’s wild winds, from far isles 

The white dream-ships come sailing, sailing into the brain. 

Now silence majestic and starry, unvexed, undisputed, will reign, 

Till the moon, in her grave clothes of mist, creeps into her grave in the west, 
And the dawn, from her threshold of pearl, steps forth with a star on her breast, 
And the passionate young wind rises and rushes to clasp and kiss 

Her shining ankles, and suddenly sink in a stupor of bliss. 

Who would guess that a host in the forest slept under its quivering bars, 

Through which gleam the friendly fires of the bivouacked host of the stars ! 


IX. 


Some moments are worth living twice; I should like to live over again, 

With its splendor of stars in the sky, and its flush of new life in the brain, 

That night in the heart of the summer, that night in the heart of my youth, 
When I found she was mine, mine forever, for earth and for heaven, — dear Ruth! 
I offered my love, and she took it so simply and sweetly, unskilled 

In the anaidenly art of coquetting, in the trick of a blush all undrilled. 

I wonder if heaven can rival some of earth’s moments of bliss ; 

Can it cheapen a nectar so costly as sometimes has dwelt in a kiss ?— 

That beautiful gift of love’s angel to men, when he looked through a smile 

On the perfect unspeakable rapture of hearts that were asking the while 

For a symbol more subtle than language, all pure, comprehensive, and sweet, 
For emotions that cried for their pinions like young birds in every pulse-beat ! 
Then neither opened a thought by the golden-hinged gate of a word, 

Nor lifted a hand nor an eyelid that moment, nor seemingly stirred ; 

But the quivering silence between us thrilled as if thridded by nerves, 

While the sunlight slept on the rocks, and the bright water broke into curves, 
And we heard the silver slap of the waves on the glistening sands, 

Like innumerable water-nymphs choking with laughter, and clapping their hands. 
Does she feel my soul drawing hers, while hers draweth mine from afar, 

As earth is moon to her moon, and’ star to her evening star? 


X. 


The pines were awake all the night, or else whispered and talked in their sleep ; 
The watch-fires burn low and gleam redly ; the picket guards quiet watch keep. 
What was that? Some hurrying troopers dashed clattering by through the night, 
Like the rush of a storm-cloud that rattles and clashes the hail in its flight ; 
Then silence again, save the pawing of steeds in the corral, who feel 

A prescience dim of the dawn across their dull consciousness steal. 

By an instinct that lights the brute brain like a gleam of far reason, they know 
What time the world-wheels turn ’round. It is time for the bugle to blow. 

No glimmer of dawn in the east, no hint that the darkness is worn, 

‘But the morning star stands the white prophet of day in the gates of the morn. 
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But sleep, the sweet mother of dreams and enchantress of reason, has wrought 
No spell on my soul, though around me soft breathing ; the glimmer of thought 
’Neath my eye-lids and gleams of the future that under their edges would creep 
Have dazzled and frightened her from me, for mind is thine enemy, sleep. 


XI. 


The brook widens out to a river sun-flushed, and I thought it was night ; 
The white water-lilies are folded like angel-hands lifted in light ; 

And there is the rock where she sat ; do I see ?— she is sitting there now, 
With a splash of sunset red like an oriole’s wing on her brow. 

The war was a dream. Ah well! so much of man’s life is a dream, 

He scarcely knows what are the real, and what are the things that but seem. 
Yes, Ruth, I will bring you the lilies, see —all I can carry ; now hold, 

Hold fast all I give you, and promise that warm smile will never grow cold. 
Let us never misunderstand, but be frank and fearless as true, 

For the ice once formed between, it is hard for the heart to beat through. 

I will keep only one in my hand to pluck, while I lie at your feet 

And tell you the dream I have had of the war with all anguish replete. 

The sun, like a rose of fire, draws into the calyx of night, 

And see — like a youthful moon, how the evening star glows on our sight ! 
Hear the sheep tinkle under the bridge, and the bleat of the yeanling lambs, 
As over the pebbly shallows they struggle to follow their dams. 

There’s a water-snake there, I’m sure, such a line of white ripples to make ; 
How the tiny waterfall laughs, like an infant that dreams half awake ! 

Hear the lonesome trill of a bird belated that calls to his mate ; 

How happiness quickens the wings of the slow hours! yes, it is late— 

So says the silver tongue of a far-off bell, if you hark, 

And the rich, ripe August moon drops mellowing into the dark : 

But, O Ruth, I wish that all mortals could taste of a rapture like this ; 

Do you know, I think grief hardens and want makes selfish, but bliss 
Exalteth the soul like an eagle, and widens its wings to the light. 

Listen — the blast of the bugle that pierces the deaf ear of night ! 

The echoes start out of their slumbers ! the rattle of drums ! how it thrills ! 
What a glimmer of firelight about us ! how strange in these peaceful old hills ! 
I start to my feet ! what a vision of watch-fires and soldiers and tents ! 

The dream that still clings to my eye-lids confuses impressions of sense. 

I couldn’t have slept but a minute, but dreams are the scorners of time 

And of distance ; we ride on their pinions through cycles and circles sublime. 





XII. 


What a murmur confused, incoherent, arises from hillside and dale, 

As if a still sea into murmurs were lashed by a swift, sudden gale, — 

The bustle of breakfast, the babel of talk and the clatter of tools, 

The lowing of cattle, the neighing of steeds and the braying of mules ! 

Now up with the knapsack and musket, fall in and file out one by one, 

In line on the Milledgeville road where the army is stretched in the sun, 

Uncoiled like a splendid serpent with glittering scales of steel, 

Along which the long, bright arms of the sun in wonderment feel. 

Now what if a death-winged bullet comes singing its way to my breast ?— 

It is sweet to be loved ; it is nobler to love something noble ; ’tis best 

To lock with its heart-beat and wing-beat that fluttering thing in the soul, 

When the great human heart sends its drum-beat in deep, solemn thunders that roll 
Along the tense nerves of a nation, to lose all self-good in man’s good, 

Like a sunbeam self-merged in a single heaven-broad ray. By heart blood, 

With thunderous fiat of cannon and lightning sword-flashed from the hand, 

We will rescue God’s will from man’s insult — God’s will that our eagle must stand — 
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Bird of freedom, both strong wings unbroken by treason’s mad shock of alarm ;— 
(How strong is a man,when he feels the right leaning on his right arm !) 

That all souls are white being fashioned from one God’s luminous breath — 

All white, not sin-blackened, all knowing one manner of birth and of death. 

We will save from man’s insult God’s will to have all men equal and free ; 

Dear God, go before us and lead us another day’s march to the sea. 
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By S. R. Dennen, D.D. 


EW family names have 
been more conspicu- 
2 ous in our New Eng- 
* Jand annals than that 
of Whitney. Few fami- 
eye lies have contributed 
=< more to the things that 
« *# are beneficent and val- 
uable in our midst. The characteristic push 
and courage of the Whitneys of earlier days 
have been transmitted to their descend- 
ants. Whenever you find anything signifi- 
cant among us in invention, in art, in 
music, in manufacture and enterprise, in 
politics or religion, you are very apt to 
find the name of Whitney on the father’s 
side or on the mother’s side. 

Few of this good New England name of 
Whitney have been more remarkable than 
the adventurous man who is the subject 
of this brief sketch. Samuel Austin Whit- 
ney was born September 27, 1770. He 
was born in Concord, Massachusetts, a 
town that has reared more great men and 
women than almost any place in all our 
borders. When five or six years of age his 
parents removed to Boston. Here he re- 
ceived as thorough an education as the 
Boston schools then afforded. At the age 
of twenty or twenty-one the family emi- 
grated to Castine, in the province of 
Maine ; and it was here that he entered 
upon his noted career of business. 

When a lad he was frail and developed 
a tendency to consumption, that scourge 
of New England. Several brothers had 
died of the same disease. Young Samuel 
was sent on a sea-voyage in the hope of 
strengthening his constitution. While in 
a foreign port he was seized with the small 
pox, and lay for weeks at the point of 
death. He finally recovered, and lo! all 







physical weakness was gone, and with it 
all tendency to pulmonary disease. No 
more robust and healthy man, to the end 
of his days, could be found. ‘This voyage 
in quest of health roused in him a love 
of the sea and a sailor’s life. The people 
of the province of Maine, moreover, were 
a ship-building and sea-faring people. 
What wonder, then, that the enterprising 
young man should turn to the sea as a 
means of getting on in the world? At 
this time, when young men looked forward 
to a home and family of their own, none of 
them to a life of single selfishness, he be- 
came interested in a_ beautiful young 
woman of his own village. A mutual at- 
tachment sprang up between them. Her 
taste, however, was not for the sea. She 
was a lands-woman. She refused to be 
married unless young Whitney would quit 
the sea. He was in a strait betwixt two, 
desiring to follow his sailor life, but desir- 
ing still more the companionship of the 
girl whom he loved. Like the toper, who 
resolves to leave off his cups by taking a 
final glass, young Whitney determined to 
make one more voyage. ‘This should be 
the last. He would then quit the quarter- 
deck and leave the sea-breezes and excite- 
ment of the sailor’s life behind him, marry 
and settle down as a sober business man 
and pater-familias. We find him, there- 
fore, in the summer of 1796, at Plantation 
No. 2, in the district of Penobscot, some 
sixteen miles from Castine, busily at work 
building the Avram, a staunch vessel, in 
which to sail his last voyage and make his 
farewell bow to Neptune. November of 
the same year finds his vessel completed 
and loaded with a valuable cargo of ship- 
timber and oil of spruce. On the 7th of 
December she spreads her sails and clears 
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for Liverpool. We may add here that at 
the age of twenty-six Whitney was sole 
owner of the /ivam and her entire cargo. 
He both built and loaded the ship, and 
that at an age when most young men, Mi- 
cawber like, are waiting for something to 
turn up. He was also an accomplished 
ship-master and sailed his own vessel. 

All went well and promised a profitable 
venture, when, lo! on the afternoon of 
January 4th he is sighted and chased by 
the French privateer, Za Vengeance. 
Night shuts down before the Hiram is 
overtaken. But all through the darkness 
the privateer watches, ready to spring 
upon her prey as soon as daylight reddens 
the eastern horizon. ‘Two shots are fired 
across her bows, and she is ordered to lay 
to. Promptly the command is obeyed. 
A boat is sent to take off the young cap- 
tain and his papers. Once on board the 
privateer he gives a frank, open answer to 
all questions, and delivers up his papers. 
Under the pretence that his papers are not 
regular, his ship is seized, his crew, with 
the exception of the first and second 
mates, are taken out, and a crew of fifteen 
Frenchmen, under a prize-master, put on 
board and ordered to some port in France 
or Spain. Scarcely has the excitement of 
the capture quieted down, however, when, 
four hours later, the H/zam is recaptured 
by an English man-of-war, the CZyde, and 
brought into Portsmouth, England. 

After going through the High Court of 
Admiralty, and being ordered to pay the 
value of one-eighth of his ship and cargo, 
and give the court a grand dinner, — to 
which he is not even invited,— and innu- 
merable annoyances and delays, Whitney 
sails for Liverpool, where he disposes of 
his outward cargo and reloads with a val- 
uable assorted return freight, sailing for 
Savannah, Georgia, August 2. 

For a time all goes well, and visions of 
home cheer the hearts of all on board. 
On the 13th of September he is again 
sighted by a French sloop-of-war, pursued 
and captured. His crew, with the excep- 
tion of Henry, his seventeen-year-old 
brother, one man, and a twelve-year-old 
boy, were taken out of the Aram, and 
ten Frenchmen, under a prize captain, 
put on board, and ordered to Cayenne. 

Captain Whitney determined, after 
measuring the calibre of his captors, to 
retake his ship. Four days afterwards he 
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put his resolve into execution. I will let 
him tell his own. story, as related in a 
letter written from Martinique, November 
18, 1800, to a gentleman in Boston, and 
published in the Mercury and New Eng- 
land Palladium of January 16, 1801 : — 


“T arrived here the 13th inst., after being twice 
taken and retaken, and one hundred and two 
days at sea. I left Liverpool the 2d of August, 
and on the 13th of September, being in longitude 
55 and latitude 29, I was taken by a French sloop- 
of-war, and all my people taken out, except 
Harry (aged seventeen years), one man, and a 
boy twelve years of age, an apprentice of mine; 
and manned with ten Frenchmen, and ordered to 
Cayenne. I, being determined on an attempt to 
retake my ship, on first discovering her to be 
French, loaded my pistols and hid them in a crate 
of ware, which had I not done I should have lost 
them, for no less than three different times were 
my trunks searched for them, as were the cabin 
and all parts of the ship which they could come 
at. They found my ammunition, but my pistols 
were secure; and such was their extreme caution 
that they would not ailow any man to be off deck, 
but ate, drank, and slept on deck. Finding that 
I could not obtain any advantage of them by get- 
ting them below, I determined to attack them 
openly by daylight. Therefore, at about four 
o’clock, on the fourth day after being taken, I se- 
cured my pistols in my waistband, having previ- 
ously told Harry and my man my determination, 
and directed them to have a couple of handspikes 
where they could clasp their hands upon them in 
an instant, and when they saw me begin to come 
to my assistance. The prize-master was now 
asleep on the weather hen-coop, his mate at the 
wheel, and the crew on different parts of the main- 
deck. Under these circumstances I made the 
attempt by first knocking down the mate at the 
wheel. The master started up so quick that I 
could get but a very slight strike at him, upon 
which he drew his dirk upon me, but I closed in 
with him, sallied him out of the quarter-rail and 
threw him overboard. But he caught by the 
main chains, and so escaped going into the water. 
By this time I had the remaining eight upon me, 
two of whom I knocked backwards over the quar- 
ter-deck, and Harry and my man coming aft at 
this time with handspikes, played their part so well 
among them that I soon got relieved. I then 
drew a pistol and shot in the head a black fellow, 
who was coming at me with a broad-axe. The 
ball only cut him to the bone, and then glanced, 
but it had an excellent effect, by letting the rest 
know that I had pistols, of which they had 
no idea. By this time, the mate, whom I had 
first knocked down, had recovered, and ran down 
to his trunk and got a pistol, which he fired di- 
rectly at my man’s face, but the ball missed him. 
The prize-master, whom I hove over the quarter, 
got in again, and stabbed Harry in the side, but 
not so bad as to oblige him to give out till we 
had conquered. In this situation we had it pell- 
mell for about a quarter of an hour, when we got 
them a running, and followed them on, knocking 
down the hindmost, two or three times around 
the deck, when a part of them escaped below, 
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and the rest begged for mercy, which we granted 
on their delivering up their weapons, which con- 
sisted of a discharged pistol, a midshipman’s dirk, 
a broad-axe, a hand-saw, etc. We then marched 
them aft into the cabin, and brought them up one 
at a time, after strictly searching them, and con- 
fined them down forward.” 

Ten days after this daring action the 
Hiram was again captured by a French 
privateer from Gaudaloupe. The vessel 
was now plundered of. all her cargo to the 
value of eight or ten thousand pounds 
sterling, a crew of fifteen Frenchmen put 
on board to take care of one Yankee 
captain and a little boy, and ordered into 
Gaudaloupe. But the Frenchmen were 
ignoramuses, knowing nothing about sail- 
ing the vessel. After floundering about 
for many days and nearly wrecking the 
Hiram, they were, forced to call on Cap- 
tain Whitney to take the wheel. This he 
did, meaning to bring her into Savannah. 
In this he failed, and steered for Port 
Royal, Martinique, then in possession of 
the English. When off the harbor, on the 
11th of November, he was captured, as 
he meant to be, by an English man-of- 
war, under Rear-Admiral Duckworth, and 
brought into port. A second time he 
goes through the prize court, pays his 
condemnation, cost of court, and salvage. 
A few weeks later he sails for Savannah, 
with a large fleet of merchant-vessels, 
under convoy of an English man-of-war. 
He abandons or sells the Hiram for a 
mere trifle and returns overland to Cas- 
tine. This ended his sea-life. This event- 
ful voyage consumed more than a year of 
time and entailed a loss of many thousands 
of dollars. This is the subject of one of 
the French spoliation suits now before 
the Court of Claims. 

Shall we glance a moment at this plucky 
seaman’s subsequent fortunes? Nothing 
daunted, he entered at once into ‘active 
business. He married and began a most 
energetic, new career. The same indomi- 
table will and push that marked him as a 
sailor, remained with him on the land. He 
crossed Penobscot Bay and located at the 
mouth of Duck Trap River and began the 
town of Lincolnville.. The river is bridged, 
a dam built, a saw-mill, grist-mill, carding- 
mill and shipyard all put in successful 
operation. Here he built a large number 
of vessels. His fortune, however, was a 
chequered one. ‘The river on whose banks 
he cast his lot was < fickle and treacherous 
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one. It drained a large and steep water- 
shed and was subject to sudden and fierce 
overflows. He went to bed at night with 
all snug and safe, only to wake in the 
morning and find bridge, mills, dam, ship- 
yard, all swept away, and thousands of 
logs floating in the bay. He was not even 
bent by the storm; noon time found him 
courageously at work repairing his shat- 
tered fortunes ; bridge, dam, mills, ship- 
yard spring into life again as if by magic. 

This same disaster befell him again and 
again; with each recurrence he quickly 
rallied and rebuilt what the flood had de- 
stroyed. He built the village of Lincoln- 
ville and owned nearly every house in the 
place. He was not only a remarkable 
business man; his character was remark- 
able. Richly endowed with every noble 
and generous trait, his influence was felt 
far and wide. His touch put life into in- 
dividuals and into enterprises. His en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness were inspiring at 
a time when these were needed on the 
rough frontier of the province of Maine. 
As a generous landlord and employer, he 
was beloved by the whole community, most 
of whom were his employees. As a benevo- 
lent man his hand was open to all calls for 
aid. As a citizen he was active and wise 
in all public affairs. He was especially so 
in the transition period when the province 
of Maine took on independent statehood 
and cut loose from Massachusetts. He 
gave time and money without stint to the 
new state, and entered enthusiastically into 
all that concerned the public weal. 

His intense activity and nervous strain 
told on him at length, and mind and body 
wasted slowly away. His life, little known 
indeed in the broader fields of history, 
was a strong, typical New England life. 
His sons, also, were among the most hon- 
ored and enterprising in the land. Sam- 
uel and John P. Whitney were to New 
Orleans what Amos and Abbott Lawrence 
were to Boston. When John P. Whitney 
died, the flags on the public buildings and 
shipping in Liverpool and London were 
placed at half mast, an honor accorded to 
few Americans. Such men as Samuel Aus- 
tin Whitney are to be remembered and 
their names are to be cherished. From 
such services it is that New England and, 
indeed, the whole nation, derive their cour- 
age, their ingenuity, their enterprise, their 
public spirit, their honor. 

















THE DESECRATION OF VALLEY FORGE. 


By Allen Eastman Cross. 


[ Unless Congress steps in to purchase it, Valley Forge is to become 
the site of a brewery. It is to be hoped that our law-makers may 
awake to the duty of preserving this spot as a national park for future 
generations.” — Newspaper Item.] 


THE places where our heroes trod 
Are dear to liberty ; 
The conscious turf, the sacred sod, 
Is the foundation of our God 
For altars of the free. 


If, then, each loyal battle-field 
So grand a power may gain, 
What dearer spells the genii wield 
O’er Valley Forge, that once revealed 
Such sacrifice of pain! 


There once, unvanquished by the foe, 
Our fathers dared to die ; 

And there, where famine to and fro 

Stalked like a spectre on the snow, 
A camp of death did lie. 


There is the fort that first was laid 
By dauntless Washington, 
And there the tree ’neath which he prayed, 
Mourning, when each fresh grave was made, 
As for a valiant son. 


Then, God forgive us, if we e’er 
Such holy ground disdain ! 

Our land a common shame must bear, 

If any faithless hand should dare 
This valley to profane. 











THE AMERICAN 


ART STUDENT IN 


PARIS. 


By Alice Fessenden Peterson. 





B OST of the American 
% students who seek 
Paris for the priv- 
ileges of the art 
schools there, en- 
ter the city with 
little knowledge of 
the French _lan- 
guage, trusting to 
luck and their own 
perspicacity to dis- 
cover their exact 
destination in the 
great city. Step- 
ping from the train, the prospective rival 
of Bouguereau finds himself in the midst 
of a babel of strange sounds, indescribably 
bewildering, and he feels, as he afterwards 
frankly confides to the folks at home in his 
lengthy first epistle, “like a cat in a strange 
garret.”” After experiencing, however, the 
various trials and perplexities incident to 
the arrival of a stranger in a foreign land, 
the student, with the aid of previous direc- 
tions from a friend, establishes himself in 
his pension or lodgings. 

The next step is to hunt up Julian’s 
académie. He is directed to 48 Rue 
du Faubourg-St. Denis, and discovers 
the sign, which invites him under 
an arch, through a large court 
and up two flights of well-worn 
stairs,— and he enters Julian’s 
famous school. He is welcomed 
by the clerk, who summons an 
interpreter from the studio, and 





after paying his tuition in advance VY) 
according to the custom, — it is yf / 
twenty-five francs per month, — f i) 


and choosing between the two 
divisions of the school, one under 
Lefebvre and Benjamin Constant, 

and the other under Bouguereau 

and Fleury, he enters the atelier proper. 
We will suppose that’ our friend joins the 
Lefebvre faction. He now becomes a 
nouveau or novice, and after paying his 
masse or punch-money to treat the crowd, 
an old custom among the students, — 
he is installed as a regular member of 
Julian’s school. 





He sees before him a long room crowded 
with students, seated at easels, ranged 
around the model, who is posed upon the 
throne or model-platform. From the floor 
to a point as high as a man can reach, the 
walls of the room are honeycombed with 
palette scrapings, which make an exceed- 
ingly striking dado. The walls are also 
adorned with caricatures done by the stu- 
dents, and one large space is devoted to 
prize-drawings, framed and hung upon the 
wall. The French are very quick to appre- 
ciate the humorous side of things, and any 
marked characteristics of the students are 
caricatured for the benefit of the future 
generations of seekers for art culture. 
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The ventilation of this room is execrable. 
The air is usually opaque with smoke from 
the cigars and pipes of the students. Add 
to this the excessive heat of the room com- 
ing from the stoves, —the temperature 
necessarily high on account of the models, 
—Jladen with impurities from the exhala- 
tions of five hundred pairs of lungs, with an 
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almost utter lack of fresh air, and some 
idea may be formed of the customary con- 
dition of the room. 

The hazing of the nouveaux, which in 
former years was much in vogue, has now 
almost entirely been done away with. For- 





merly the American students were much 
in the minority, and consequently received 
very rough handling from the Frenchmen 
on their entry into the school. But of late 
years the Americans have increased in 
number so rapidly that they are for the 
most part unmolested. To be sure, an 
American finds himself the victim of some 
imposition from the Frenchmen occasion- 
ally, and he is obliged to guard his rights 
to some extent at first. But after he has 
asserted himself a few times, thrashed a 
Frenchman or two, and clearly demon- 
strated his American independence, his 
rights are respected and he is let alone. 
The placing of the students is done by 
alphabetical system once a week, and natu- 
rally the best places are coveted. ‘The 
student chalks his name on the floor under 
his easel at his appointed place, and by 
this operation presumably takes possession 
of the place for the week. A _ wily fellow 
may take it into his head to usurp a desira- 
ble position when the rightful possessor of 
it is absent from the room, and the student 
returns to find his place occupied ; but if 
he is a man of pluck he will proceed to 
oust the intruder and re-establish himself. 
The students are clannish. The Ameri- 
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cans for the most part associate with their 
own countrymen, and the same may be 
said of the Frenchmen. It is quite possi- 
ble for an American student to remain 
several years in Paris in the pursuance of his 
studies without learning more of the French 
language than the few necessary phrases 
which, from constant hearing, must needs 
impress themselves upon even the most 
unheeding. Living in the American stu- 
dent-colony, associating almost wholly with 
Americans, he may learn comparatively 
little of the French language and of the 
French people. But in so doing he will 
miss many interesting and valuable expe- 
riences, and lose the kernel and the flavor 
of what would otherwise be a chapter for 
most fruitful reminiscence. ‘This clannish- 
ness is a mutual loss. The Frenchmen 
could imbibe as many wholesome ideas 
from the Americans, which now they miss, 
as Americans from Frenchmen. In all 
this one does not of course mean to imply 
that there are not warm friendships and 
most helpful society among many of the 
French and American students, for such 
there are. 

The students choose a massier or leader, 
who is a sort of referee on matters of dis- 
pute, who oversees the selecting of models, 
who directs the voting for the pose, and 





who takes the lead in all matters pertaining 
to the studio 

The models apply at the atelier every 
week, and the students select by vote a 
desirable one, and are also permitted to 
vote upon the pose. Once a week sub- 
jects are given out to the class, from the 
sible or mythology, for the students to 
develop according to their conception of 
the subject, and the results are judged by 
the professors. Those whose compositions 
rank highest in merit are given the choice 
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of desirable places for the week, and the 
rest are filled in alphabetically. 

On Monday mornings everybody is on 
hand bright and early, each desirous of 
making a good beginning for the week. 
The professors visit the school twice a 
week alternately, they being occupied in 
the meantime at their own studies; so 
the school practically runs itself, and the 
students make “ Rome howl.” A crowd 
of five hundred young men, most of whom 
have but recently passed out of their 
“salad days,” will be apt to indulge in a 
few capers and exercise a lung or two in 
the course of a session, and a student at 
one of these schools will not be troubled 
with evnui. Practical jokes of every imag- 
inable character are constantly perpetrated, 
and the room, save during the visits of the 
professors, is generally in an uproar. ‘The 
massiers usually settle any disputes among 
the students, although occasionally the dis- 
putants settle their own quarrels by pugi- 
listic resource or by the aid of stools or 
some convenient missile; and often an 
offender who persistently whistles during 
working hours, or makes himself otherwise 
obnoxious, is treated to a veritable can- 
nonade of stale bread, from the store used 
for erasing, moulded into balls of greater 
or less solidity. 

The Frenchmen are very fond of Amer- 
ican national airs, especially Yankee Doodle 
and John Brown's Body, and a favorite 
diversion is the vigorous rendering alter- 
nately of the popular national tunes of 
the French and the American factions. 

Naturally the noisiness of the art school 
—although we certainly hope that our 
pictures of boisterousness will not lead 
any to think that this great French school 
is all noise and that it is not very full 
of serious workers doing serious work, 
—renders its neighborhood rathér un- 
desirable ; and although M. Julian has 
made numerous attempts at finding more 
desirable quarters, in consequence of the 
many complaints made by students as to 
the unhealthiness of the atmosphere in 
which they are obliged to work, they have 
thus far proved unsuccessful. One can 
easily understand why this crowd of five 
hundred students would be annoying ten- 
ants. Therefore the school continues in 
the old, ill-appointed quarters, and students 
must accept the unavoidable. Most of them 
have studios of their own outside of the 
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school, after the first or second year, spend- 
ing only a few hours a day in the atelier, 
by this plan availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage of study in the school, and at the 
same time avoiding an all-day confinement 
in its fetid atmosphere. 

An interesting feature in the routine of 
the school is the execution of the concours 
esquisse or competition sketch, beginning 
in November and continuing on the second 
Sunday of every month in the term, for 
the placing by merit of those who intend 
to compete for the prize of the concours 
proper. ‘This latter is a grand contest be- 
tween the most ambitious students of all 
of Julian’s four schools, including the two 
schools for women. ‘The subject is a 
drawing from life, and the student who 
produces the best result is rewarded with 
a medal and a prize of a hundred francs. 
The preliminary sketching for the placing 
of the competing students is arranged on 
the same plan as that of the weekly com- 
position sketches, the subjects being given 
out in the same way for execution, although 
the work is done publicly at the atelier, 
instead of at the students’ rooms as in the 
weekly concours. ‘The monthly concours 
have no relation to the weekly ones, and 
are only contests for places at the final 
concours for the prize. 

The American students neglect these 
contests much more than they ought, for 
it is excellent training, and affords an in- 
valuable stepping-stone to higher things. 










ARTISTS’ MODELS. 


O the artist the 
model is mer- 
chandise, a 
guide for draw- 
ing, an acces- 

sory like easel 

or palette. The 
artist hardly thinks 
of his male models 


as men, or of his 
female models as 
women. ‘The consciousness of sex, espe- 


cially in any way involving the consideration 
of chastity, is not present to the true 
artist’s mind. As to the models them- 
selves, they can find lucrative employment 
in their profession without any possible 
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sacrifice of chastity. The life is easy and 
varied, and affords an independent exist- 
ence which, although the work is exacting, 
pays better than most other employ- 
ments. ‘The period for eligibility in posing 
rarely extends beyond thirty years of age 
for women, while the men may follow the 
profession all their lives, if they please, 
commencing with the role of a cherub and 
ending with the various saints of the re- 
ligious calendar. ‘There is a celebrated old 
Italian model in Paris, who has printed upon 
his cards: “ Fousco, Roi des Modeles ” — 
king of models. ‘This old fellow is seventy- 
six years old, and has posed for seventy-five 
years. Formerly the Italians had a mo- 
nopoly of the model profession in Paris, 
their beautiful physical proportions and 
their indolent temperament especially fit- 
ting them for this occupation, which re- 
quires neither manual nor intellectual labor, 
and is thus entirely congenial to them. 
Of late years, however, the Parisian artists 
find that their work demands more variety 
and more intellectual perspicacity than the 
Italian models possess, and preference is 
now often given to the Parisians and Pari- 
siennes, the Italians not being so generally 
employed as formerly. Naples and other 
Italian cities, however, are continually con- 
tributing models of all ages and figures. 
They flock to Paris en famille, ready to 
exist upon almost nothing, happy if they 
can keep soul and body together by an oc- 
casional chance opportunity to earn a few 
sous. This class 
of models live in 
the utmost squa- 
lor, herded to- 
gether in a ram- 
shackle quarter of 
the city, crowded 
into tumble-down 
houses that are 
on as poor terms 
with cleanliness 
as the inmates. 
They are too lazy 
to exert them- 
selves to better 
their condition, 
which is a thing not extremely difficult, as 
they receive good wages for their work. 
If two or three members of a family have 
work, their earnings suffice for the main- 
tenance of the rest. The Italian women 
have very regular and classical figures up 
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to the age of twenty years, the symmetrical 
lines of neck and breast and the contour 
of the limbs being especially attractive. 
The head is often of an antique mold, 





beautiful 
in shape and 
2 easily suggesting 
a goddess. The fault 
of the greater propor- 
tion of the Italian women 
is the lack of fine limbs 
f and hands and feet. The 
men, on the contrary, are 
especially gifted with delicacy of extremi- 
ties, and many of the Italian male models 
make a specialty of posing for their hands. 
In physical proportions they are often 
personifications of masculine vigor, and 
most available for portrayals of Apollo or 
Achilles. 

The profession of a model is far from 
being despised in Italy itself. The honor 
of having posed for a master is a great dis- 
tinction, and families pride themselves upon 
the fact that their ancestors served as mod- 
els for Michael Angelo and Raphael. The 
story is related of a village in Romagna, 
where the entire population have figured as 
models. The mayor, who once posed as 
St. John, affirms that there is not a woman 
in the village who has not figured, or could 
not do it again, as a Madonna. _ The place 
is dubbed the “ Village of the Hundred 
Virgins.” 

Models in general apply for work at the 
artists’ studios and at the academies, usu- 
ally appearing Monday mornings. They 
disrobe, and their eligibility is judged by 
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the pupils under the leadership of the 


massier. They are put through a number 
of poses, and their services are declined or 
engaged by vote of the students, the model 
turning his back while the voting is done. 
The chosen one presents himself at the 
atelier at the 
appointed time, 
and the pose is 
selected by the 
students. This 
pose the model 
must be able 
to maintain 
throughout the 
week, resuming 
it at each ses- 
sion. Engage- 
ments are made 
with models 
weeks ahead of 
the appointed 
time, and if a 
model does not appear promptly as agreed, 
he forfeits the entire week’s wages, as an- 
other applying for an engagement may be 
. chosen hastily to supply the delinquent’s 
place. The sittings begin at eight 
o’clock and continue until noon. ‘They 
begin again at one o’clock and end at 
five. Each model is expected to be 
able to hold a pose forty minutes at a 
time, unless the pose be an extremely 
difficult one. They are allowed ten 
minutes between the periods of pos- 
ing. Many of the models become so 
accustomed to maintaining fixed posi- 
tions of the body, that they are able 
to doze during working hours, while 
others fall into a sort of trance with 
eyes fixed upon vacancy. Often the 





students amuse themselves with ex- 4% 


periments in mesmerism upon models 


of receptive temperaments, in order 7-7:747 
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when the model is chosen with more care, 
and is obliged to keep a perfectly steady 
pose, the payment at the schools is slightly 
more than usual. The hard-working ones 
can also pose for the evening classes, where 
they are paid eighteen francs per week. 
Frequently an enterprising model will give 
little entertainments, or exhibit feats of 
strength or legerdemain during rests, in 
this way earning a few extra francs. On 
the last day of a model’s engagement, a 
hat is passed among the students by the 
latest zouzveau, and each contributes some- 
thing for the model’s benefit. If the model 
be an especially popular one, a goodly 
amount is often realized. ‘This is an old 
custom among the Paris students. 

There are social grades among models, 
as there are in other professions. Many of 
them pose only for the masters in private 
studios, receiving high prices for their ser- 
vices. These models are never seen in 
the academies and schools. ‘The lower 


grades, as those from the Italian quarter, 
make no discriminations, but take anything 
they can get. 


Those models who are for- 


to secure an uninterrupted pose. One / “fp yt 
model who was subjected to this in- (7/443% 


fluence in Paris held a fixed pose for “7 
four entire hours, a thing, be it re- 
marked by the by, which proved ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the victim’s 
health. 

In the academies the models are 
paid by the week, the usual price 
being thirty-six francs or about seven dol- 
lars per week, while in private studios they 
often receive twelve dollars per week. Dur- 
ing the weeks devoted to the concours, 








tunate enough to be employed by the mas- 
ters find their occupation remunerative and 
pleasant. They are almost always treated 
with great consideration and kindness by 
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their employers, and are often taken by 
them to their summer studios. Frequently 
artists visit the model quarter to find a 
particular type, and they find that the 
models are very shrewd in detecting an 
intruder in search of amusement. They 
are not inclined to be careless in exposing 
their desirable “ points,” but the true ar- 
tistic appreciation is at once acknowledged, 
and the merchandise is bargained with the 
utmost nonchalance. 

Summers are periods of general idleness. 
Few of the artists remain in Paris, and the 
models find a necessity for economizing 
while in receipt of winter’s wages, in or- 
der to tide over the dull summer season. 
As a class, they are extremely frugal and 
simple in their habits, and a little money 
goes a long way with them. 


THE SALON. 


ATURALLY the 
crowning event of 
the art year is the 
opening of the 
Salon, a event in 
which indeed all 
Paris is interested. 
This occasion is an- 
ticipated eagerly 
by the ambitious 
student, whose 
hopes are centred 
upon the admis- 
sion and exhibi- 
he tion of the work 
G, upon which he has 
‘ea expended hours of 
anxious toil. The 
picture is finished by the first of March, 
and is sent to the Sa/on between the fifth 
and fourteenth of this month. With the 
work is sent a form containing the name 
of the artist, his nationality, the place and 
date of his birth, the names of his pro- 
fessors or instructors, his present address, 
and the title and dimensions of his work. 
Most of the prospective exhibitors send 
their works on the last day for receiving, 
and the streets are animated by the spec- 
tacle of thousands of works of art ex 
route to the Palais de l’Industrie. Many 
of the artists carry their own works to the 
building ; other works are conveyed in 
immense wagons whose owners make a 
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business each year of transporting pictures 
to the Sa/on ; others still are propelled in 
little handcarts,—all having a common 
destination. 

Those who convey their works in per- 
son enter the building and pass up a 
broad stairway. At the top of the first 
flight they enter a room filled with long 
files of picture-bearers passing a desk, 
where each picture is measured and regis- 
tered, and the number and the initial of 
the artist’s name are chalked on the back 
of the frame, this number being also put 
on the receipt for the picture. An artist 
is allowed to send two oil paintings for 
examination. 

The last day of entry is a sort of féte 
day for the students, and they repair in a 
body to the Palais de 1I’Industrie, station- 
ing themselves outside or just within the 
entrance, and giving their gay spirits full 
vent. Each picture that goes in is scruti- 
nized and commented upon with the utmost 
freedom. A doubtful picture receives 
merciless scathing as it passes by, while 
the appearance of a work by one of the 
masters is a signal for doffing hats and 
“ presenting arms” with canes or umbrel- 
las. 

The crowd of students surges back and 
forth, chaffing each other and the passers- 
by, performing pranks of all sorts, shout- 
ing, singing, laughing, and executing such 
antics as only toil-released students can. 
The long term is practically over, the pict- 
ures are submitted to their fate, and the 
relaxation is tremendous. Even the police 
find. it hard to preserve order. Charges 
are made upon the crowd, and the scene 
is sometimes a lively one. 

All exhibitors in the Sa/on are allowed 
to vote for the jury. The jury is composed 
of forty members, without distinction of 
style or school. Every artist who is elected 
a member of the jury signifies his accept- 
ance or refusal of the honor by a letter 
addressed to the President of the Society 
of French Artists; but refusals are rare. 
The jury elect a president from among 
their own number, and their duties begin. 

The large and medium-sized pictures 
are placed in the halls of the building, 
piled up against the walls. Two attendants 
hold a long cord before the picture being 
examined, to clear a space in front, so 
that it can be readily seen. Between the 
picture and the cord stand the president, 
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the secretary of the jury, and the work- 
men who handle the pictures. Two other 
employees register the decision upon the 
back of the canvas: A for admitted and 
R for refused. The admission mark is 
also stamped upon the back of the frame 
by the secretary of the jury. The mem- 
bers of the jury stand in front of the cord 
and vote upon the picture by raising their 
hands, which the president counts in a 
loud voice. 

Each day a revision is made of the 
rejected pictures. It is at this time that 
discussions arise between the members of 
the jury. These controversies are princi- 
pally confined to the exponents of the 
different schools of painting. Finally, when 
the jury has examined all the works, they 
proceed to a general revision, vulgarly 
called repéchage. This is usually favorable 
to about two hundred and fifty pictures. 
The conscientiousness of the work of the 
jury is noteworthy. Whoever sees the pro- 
cess will be impressed not only by the sin- 
cerity of the deliberations, but also by the 
dignity which prevails. There is no inat- 
tention, no shirking of duty. Each man 
puts his best thought and discrimination 
into his decisions. All are competent and 
eminent artists, and form a just tribunal for 
this work. Eight thousand pictures are sent 
annually to the Sadon, and an average of 
twenty-five hundred accepted; one may 
gain from this some idea of the magnitude 
of the work. 

In admitting a picture, the jury bestow 
upon it one of three numbers, — 1, 2, or 3, 
—or no number at all. The number serves 
as a guide for placing. Number 1 is given 
the place of honor “upon the line,” that 
is, on a line with the eye, where it can be 
seen to best advantage. Number 2 is the 
next above ; number 3 is still higher ; and 
those pictures which receive no number 
are “skyed,” —an expression which ex- 
plains itself. In addition to the oil-paint- 
ings, there are exhibited in the Sadon speci- 
mens of sculpture, water-colors, black and 
white drawings, engravings, etc., etc. 

The results of the jury-work are awaited 
with fear and trembling. Many a student, 
having submitted his first picture to the 
terrible ordeal, finds his sleep greatly dis- 
turbed during the two weeks which must 
elapse before he receives the momentous 
verdict. Visions of an ominous green mis- 
sive announcing the rejection of the off- 
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spring of his talents haunt his dreams and 
destroy his peace of mind, and he hovers 
distractedly between hope and despair. If 
his work is accepted, he receives a thrice 
welcome notice inscribed .on white paper. 
A list of the names of those who are “in” 
is sent to M. Julian each day, and is read 
by him to the students amid great excite- 
ment. Then congratulations and condo- 
lences are in order. 

An artist who has exhibited pictures in 
previous Sadons, and whose works have 





been awarded a medal, has his subsequent 
works “ passed ” without examination. 
Eighty men are employed in placing the 
pictures, and when a tenth of the halls 
have been hung the president assembles 


his colleagues to examine the work. If a 
member finds that the number given a pict- 
ure by the jury has not been respected in 
the placing of the work, the president re- 
quires a vote for replacement; but this 
occurrence is rare. After the work of 
hanging the pictures is completed, the jury 
passes criticism on the work in its enmsem- 
ble; and this ends the jury’s duties until 
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the last of May, at which time it devotes 
two or three days to the examination of 
pictures which are to have honors bestowed 
upon them. 

The jury on painting disposes of forty 
medals. ‘There are three classes of medals 
awarded. The first,class has three medals, 
the second class has ten, and the third class 
has twenty-seven. The highest award which 
the Sa/on canconfer is the Medal of Honor. 
Next below this is the first-class medal. 
These two honors are seldom attained ex- 
cept by a master, and are rarely awarded. 
The highest medal usually given is that of 
the second class. The “honorable men- 
tion” is the lowest grade of distinction 
conferred, and is the first step toward a 
medal. 

The great day of the year is ‘‘ Varnishing 
Day.” It is practically a “private view” 
of the exhibition, when the ¢/z% of Paris 
avail themselves of an exclusive oppor- 
tunity to visit the Sa/on. “ Varnishing 


Day ” is so called because it is the day pre- 
vious to the public opening of the Sa/on, 
when any retouching or finishing strokes 
It is a sort of fete 


are added if desired. 
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day for Parisian high life, and every body 
dons gay attire to grace the occasion. 

One can imagine the agitated search 
which the young artist, enrolled for the first 
time among the exhibitors in the Sadon, 
makes for his picture. He is anxious to 
see whether it has been “skyed” or placed 
“on the line,” whether its position “ kills”’ 
it, or displays it to advantage. The even- 
ing of this momentous day is celebrated 
with great vigor by the fortunate ones, and 
the festivities are usually prolonged into 
the small hours of the night. 

On the day after the closing of the Sa/on 
the exhibitors present the receipts which 
they hold, and the works are withdrawn. 
The close of the Sa/on is the signal for a 
practical desertion of the city by students. 
Those who are to remain for another term 
at the Academie go to Normandy, Holland, 
or other adjacent countries or provinces, 
to sketch and to enjoy summer relaxation, 
while those who have finished their course 
of study depart for their various homes, 
Americans for America, carrying with them 
a store of pleasant and stimulating memo- 
ries of their student life in Paris. 
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A ROMANCE OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 


VII. 


[ was late when Ezekiel heard the 
| heavy tread ascending the stairs, and 

he hastened to open the door for the 
governor. The candles had long been 
lighted and the room presented a cheerful 
appearance as the chief magistrate entered. 
He at once removed his ruby-hilted sword 
and laid it upon the table, just where it lay 
when Penelope had made her first visit to 
the mansion. Perhaps the circumstance 


served, through a process of association, 
to recall to the governor’s mind this visit, 
for he exclaimed, as he threw himself into 
the great arm-chair : — 

“T would, Ezekiel, that Mistress Pe- 
nelope were here with thee, to welcome me 
with congratulations. But it will not be 
long ; that thou must promise me.” 

“T promise that gladly, your worship.” 

“So we have succeeded, we have suc- 
ceeded,” said the governor gleefully, yet 
with a slight restraint of manner, 
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“ At last, yes,’’ responded the secretary. 

“The Lord be praised !” 
“ Amen !” responded Governor Belling- 
ham, but with some lack of fervor. Then 
both sat for some moments in silence. At 
length the governor spoke. 

“I have no wish to detain thee later, 
Ezekiel, for thou must be weary. I my- 
self shall be busy with my thoughts yet a 
little while.” 

“ But thou art still fasting, good sir, and 
the hour is late. Wilt thou not that I bid 
Malchus serve thee here?” 

“ Yea, Ezekiel, I had forgot the needs 
of the body. Yet I cannot sleep at once. 
Let Malchus serve me here.” 

Ezekiel gave the necessary order, as he 
left the room, bidding a good night to the 
governor. ‘Then he retired to his room 
and to bed. But the gray dawn was steal- 
ing into the eastern sky before his eye- 
lids closed in slumber. 


Vili. 


THE young man lost no time in availing 
himself of the permission granted by Penel- 
ope, and the second and the third publi- 
cation of the banns were made in rapid 
succession. ‘The summer passed quickly, 
though to the impatient Ezekiel the weeks 
moved with leaden wings. It had been 
determined that the nuptials should take 
place in midwinter, and the young girl’s 
wheel and loom were busy as day by day 
the snow-white linen grew beneath her 
hand. For atime the gossips were busy 
in discussing the future of the young peo- 
ple. But as both were favorites, the speech 
of the gossips was kind, and only good 
wishes fell from their lips. The young 
men envied Ezekiel the rare good fortune 
which promised him so lovely a woman 
for his wife. The young women agreed 
that the colony contained none more gal- 
lant and more pious than Ezekiel, and 
that Penelope had done excellently in her 
choice. Some of her nearest friends begged 
her acceptance of pieces of linen from their 
own looms, while others sent great skeins 
of unbleached woollen yarn made upon 
their own wheels from wool grown in the 
sheep pasture upon the Neck. 

Thus the summer passed and autumn 
came. Governor Bellingham walked in 
his garden and looked with pride upon 
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the ripening clusters of grapes upon the 
vine which he had planted a year or two 
before, and which this year had just begun 
to yield its fruit. A few late autumn flow- 
ers lighted up the borders of the paths 
with flashes of scarlet and of gold, and the 
dry leaves rustled upon the ground. Upon 
the trees a few clusters of leaves yet re- 
mained ; but every passing breeze filled 
the air with tints of crimson or of gold. 

The governor’s eyes lighted with pleas- 
ure as he saw a slender figure approaching 
slowly along the grass-fringed street, and 
he drew near the paling lest she should pass 
without his greeting. 

“T salute thee, fair mistress,” said the 
governor, gallantly, as Penelope drew near. 
Penelope started with a sudden blush as 
she heard the words, and for the first time 
noticed the speaker. If the whole truth 
must be told, Penelope, whose way, quite 
by accident indeed, had fallen past the 
governor’s mansion, was more intently 
watching the door than the garden, with 
the thought, no doubt, that perhaps Eze- 
kiel might at that moment chance to come 
forth. ‘The governor’s salutation recalled 
her from a pleasant reverie. But she 
soon rallied from her embarrassment and 
dropped a modest courtesy to the governor, 
though the blush still mantled her cheek. 
She paused beside the paling. The gov- 
ernor lifted the great wooden latch which 
secured the gate and swung it open. 

“Wilt thou let me show thee my vine, 
Mistress Pelham?” he asked. “It hath 
but just borne its first fruitage. I was 
feasting my eyes upon it, when I beheld 
thee drawing near.” 

“Yea, sir, it would please me well to 
see it,” responded the girl. ‘They walked 
side by side through the garden to the 
wall, against which hung the great purpling 
clusters, half hidden beneath the leaves. 
Governor Bellingham lifted them tenderly, 
one after another, almost lovingly, talking 
meanwhile to the pretty maid beside him. 
3ut both appeared distraught, and it was 
plain that she heard nothing. Suddenly 
he turned to the girl and addressed her 
more earnestly : — 

“Thou hast not yet seen the new fur- 
nishings of my mansion, which arrived by 
the last ship.” 

“Nay; I had not so much as been 
acquainted with the knowledge of their ar- 
rival,” answered Penelope. ‘Ido remem- 


’ 
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ber that Ezekiel did say, some months 
now agone, that thou hadst bade workmen 
in England to send such hither. I remem- 
ber it was on the day that thou wert chosen 
to be the governor that he told me. And 
have they so soon arrived?” 

“Yea; they are within. Two days 
have passed since the good ship arrived 
which brought them.” 

“ And it is full three days since Ezekiel 
sought me. He will come to-night, may- 
hap.” - And the blush deepened upon the 
soft cheek. 

“Three days since he sought thee! In 
troth, Master Ezekiel is a laggard. So fair 
a mistress, and he three days absent !” 

“ Ezekiel hath ever told me,” said the 
girl with a little spirit, “ that he seeketh his 
master’s weal before his own pleasure.” 

“True, indeed, he is a_ faithful lad. 
Mayhap I myself am at the fault, that he 
hath seemed the laggart. Even now he 
hath gone, at my bidding, to convey my 
message to good Master Winthrop, at his 
island in the bay, whither he hath gone to 
gather his fair pippins. But wilt thou not 
enter, and with thine own eyes behold 
what the good ship hath brought?” 

They entered by the arched doorway 
leading from the garden, the governor 
holding aside the heavy crimson curtain for 
the young girl to pass. The furnishings 
were, indeed, as Ezekiel had said, fit for a 
governor’s bride. A heavy, richly carved 
bedstead of oak, with lofty posts hung with 
tapestry, massive chairs of like material, 
a chiffonnier, a table beautifully inlaid, rich 
and costly hangings at the windows, — these 
were some of the things upon which the 
girl’s eyes feasted, with a woman’s delight 
in fine adornings. ‘The governor watched 
her intently, as she went from one room to 
another, with exclamations of delight. At 
length they entered the library and Penel- 
ope seated herself in the great arm-chair. 

“Art thou well pleased, Mistress Pel- 
ham?’ asked the governor. 

“Indeed, sir, none could fail to see 
great beauty in what thou hast shown me.” 

“Since thou art pleased, the speech of 
others may not move me,” said the gov- 
ernor. 

“I, sir?” said Penelope, questioningly, 
and again her cheeks were crimson. 

“Yea, Penelope ; for thee I have bought 
these things and brought them hither.” 

The governor stepped before the girl 
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and gazed earnestly into her eyes. She 
could not understand his earnest gaze and 
it disconcerted her. 

“T remember me, sir,” she said at length, 
“that Ezekiel said, as we talked together 
upon the day of the election, that thou 
hast desired that we should take .up our 
abode beneath thy roof. But I could 
scarcely believe such fortune to be ours, 
and had dismissed the thought.”’ 

“Ah, yes! Ezekiel did tell thee!” ex- 
claimed the governor, as if disconcerted. 
He quickly crossed the room and _ stood 
for a moment looking from the window. 
At the instant Kidby, the fisherman, passed, 
carrying in his hand a large cod. He 
glanced upwards as he passed and saw the 
governor standing by the window. But 
the magistrate bestowed no cordial glance 
upon the humble fisherman, and he said to 
himself : — 

“ How now, Master Richard Bellingham, 
here is a fine cod, an’ wilt thou buy it, as 
thou didst at the spring-gate? I trow not. 
An’ did I not say so to my fellows, betimes ? 
Even now, I'll warrant me, he plotteth 
against the people’s rights. A wily man is 
Richard Bellingham.” And the fisherman 
passed on, carrying his cod and muttering 
to himself. 

Penelope was puzzled at the strange 
behavior of the governor. A moment 
later he whirled quickly away from the 
window and again approached the girl. 

“Ah, yes, Ezekiel!” he repeated. 
had forgotten for the moment. 
thou love him so much?” 

“ Love him, sir! But I have long since 
given to him my promise.” 

“Thy promise,—yes. But dost thou 
love him greatly?” pursued the governor. 

The young girl attempted to reply ; then 
her face grew crimson and she covered it 
with her hands. 

“ Let me not vex thee, Penelope,” he 
said gently. “I had thought, mayhap —”’ 

The girl looked up wonderingly, and the 
governor went on hastily : — 

“TI scarce know how to speak the words 
to utter all my thoughts. But hast thou 
done well? Cannot thy beauty and thy 
grace find place more meet for thee?” 

The sweet face paled suddenly. 

“Thou knowest naught of evil of Eze- 
kiel, sir?” 

“Of evil? Nay, fair mistress, Ezekiel 
is all that he doth seemto be. But yet —”’ 


“ I 
And dost 
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Penelope’s face whitened, and she gazed 
into the governor’s face with a frightened 
look. 

“Nay,” said the governor again ; “ thou 
shouldst have no fear. I had but thought, 
Penelope, that ’twere better to rule than 
to serve.” 

The white, fixed look still remained upon 
the young girl’s face, and she made no 
answer. The governor went on quietly, 
but hesitatingly : — 

“ Penelope, thou wilt soon be a bride. 
But hast thou no choice? Wouldst thou 
wed the servant, the rather—the rather 
than the master?” 

The blood returned to the girl’s face 
with a sudden rush, and her heart gave a 
bound and then seemed to stand still. 
Still she made no answer. 

“Mistress Pelham,’’ pursued the gov- 
ernor, “I must say to thee more. I would 
not wrong thee, nor yet Ezekiel. But thou 
and he well know that he hath naught save 
my bounty. As his wife thou wouldst be 
but a dependant. But as mine —as mine 
— Penelope —”’ 

Penelope suddenly started to her feet, 
overturning as she did so the great arm- 
chair, which fell with a sudden crash upon 
the floor. She stood an instant, rigid and 
cold, without motion. ‘Then she rushed 
toward the broad window, and casting her- 
self upon the crimson cushion which filled 
the alcove, buried her face in its folds. 
The governor quickly followed the girl, and 
drew about her the rich, heavy drapery of 
the window. 

“Tt is only the great chair, accidentally 
overturned,” he explained to Malchus, 
who, at that moment, alarmed at the noise, 
knocked at the door. “Thou mayst re- 
place it.” The governor stood calmly upon 
the rug before the fireplace, and his coun- 
tenance gave no token of an unusual men- 
tal disturbance. The man raised the chair 
to its feet and, bowing, withdrew. The 
door had scarcely closed when from the 
crimson folds of the curtain came a low 
wail. Then came a torrent of sobs, which 
shook the slight form of the girl like a 
reed in a tempest. . Governor Bellingham 
remained in his position upon the rug, un- 
moved amid this tumult, 4nd wearing an 
unchanging countenance. At last, as the 
sobs grew gradually less, he approached 
the window and quietly drew aside the 
curtain. He stood for a moment looking 
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down upon the girl, her form still shaken 
with the violence of her emotions. He laid 
his hand lightly upon her head and softly 
stroked the fair hair. ‘Through the broad 
window fell upon it a bright shaft of sun- 
light, which for a time lighted it as with a 
golden aureole. But as the governor gazed, 
marvelling at the wonderful beauty, a cloud 
shut in the sunlight and the aureole faded 
away and came not again. 

“ Penelope ! Penelope ! 

Slowly the golden head was raised from 
the crimson cushion, and the tear-stained 
cheeks were turned toward the governor. 

“ Penelope,” he said, “I would not dis- 
tress thee, neither, as I have said, would I 
wrong thee nor Ezekiel. But, plainly, 
Penelope, I would have thee to wife. My 
deep affection must be my excuse and 
plead my cause. I am not versed in the 
arts of the suitor. I am a lonely man. 
Thy smile and thy voice, were they for me 
and for me alone, would brighten this lonely 
house, as could naught else. Wilt thou not 
be the governor’s wife, Penelope ?”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, sir, I cannot answer 
thee now,” — and she cast her glance upon 
the floor. 

“Nay, Penelope, I do not demand thy 
answer now. Wait thee, but think. Think 
what the day will bring to thee that sees 
thee, not the secretary’s wife, but the gov- 
ernor’s. Then thou shalt be a leader and 
not a follower. All mine shall be thine. 
Thou shalt ask nothing that shall not be 
given. ‘Thou shalt be the mistress of all.” 

The governor took her hand for an in- 
stant, but she withdrew it and clasped her 
hands before her face. Then she mur- 
mured, as if to herself : — 

“ Poor, poor Ezekiel !” 

Poor Ezekiel, indeed! O crafty alche- 
mist! The rod of gold plunged in the 
flask of love hath already turned its waters 
to pity ! 

The governor did not understand that 
he had already won. He looked slightly 
disconcerted as the words fell from the girl’s 
lips. ‘Then he seized one of the long braids 
of yellow hair that fell from her shoulders. 

“ Penelope, wilt thou not give me this?” 
he asked, loosening the ribbon which bound 
the tress. She started suddenly and the 
rich color again deepened in her cheeks. 

“Nay, nay,” she said, quickly, “ not that, 
not that. This one, if thou wilt, but not 
that.” 


” 
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“And why not the other, Penelope?” 
persisted Governor Bellingham. 

“ Because — because,’”’ —and the voice 
dropped low and plaintive, — “ because 
Ezekiel did give it to me.” 

“ Ezekiel ! Ezekiel!” muttered the gov- 
ernor, stalking hastily across the room and 
as hastily returning. 

“Indeed indeed, I must hence, away,” 
said the girl; “too long already have I 
lingered.” 

“Nay, let me still detain thee,’ 
the governor. y 

“Nay, nay, it must not be. The day 
waneth and I must go. And then, too, —” 

“ And then?” 

“ He may return, and I cannot, I cannot 
see him now, and here. I pray thee, let 
me go.” 

“Ah!” said the governor, mayhap 
it may be well. But thou wilt give good 
thought to my discourse.” 
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IX. 


PENELOPE returned to her home, scarcely 
knowing which way she went. Her mind 
was torn with divers emotions. At one 
moment a feeling of indignation possessed 
her, that the governor should thus rudely 
shatter her dream of bliss. She was indig- 
nant both for herself and for Ezekiel, and 
she firmly resolved that, when she and 
Ezekiel should be married, she would tell 
him of the governor’s treachery, and he 
would leave his worship’s service. ‘They 
would go away together and live in a little 
cottage. They could live, she knew, with- 
out the governor’s patronage. Ezekiel’s 
arms were strong, — and was she not deft 
with her spinning-wheel ? 

Then would come up a vision of the 
beautiful rooms and costly furnishings that 
the governor had shown her, and she would 
hear his words: “ All mine shall be thine. 
Thou shalt ask for nothing that shall not be 
given. ‘hou shalt be the mistress of all.” 
Then came the thought, “ How much bet- 
ter this than the cottage and, it may be, 
want!” ‘The governor’s wife! Wealth, 
social’ position, all that woman could wish, 
might be hers, would she but reach forth 
her hand and take it. ‘The fruit was beau- 
tiful to the eye ; would it not be delicious 
to the taste? The thought was fascinating ; 
and although she frequently repelled it, as 
often would it return to her. 
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Then would come a rush of tears unbid- 
den, and a feeling of tenderness stole upon 
her, as she thought of Ezekiel’s last look 
and words. She lived over again the scene 
in the forest, when he knelt before her and 
gathered up the fresh blossoms scattered at 
her feet. She saw him with his hands out- 
stretched toward her, his hat upon the still 
moist ground. She heard again, in mem- 
ory, the words of love which he spoke to 
her, and she felt again the swelling wave 
of happiness, as it arose in her soul. Then 
she thought of Ezekiel’s long and patient 
waiting, of his earnest labors for his mas- 
ter’s advancement, of his goodness and of 
his kindness towards her, of his tenderness, 
of a thousand little attentions which he 
had shown her, and which she at the time 
had accepted but as matters of course. 

Then her thoughts drifted onward to her 
first visit to the governor’s mansion. She 
recalled his politeness, his gallantry, so 
remarkable in the Puritan, so natural to a 
cavalier. She thought of the kindness 
which he had always shown her since that 
day —a kindness rendered not in a spirit 
of condescension, but betokening a genuine 
friendly feeling toward her and interest in 
her and her fortunes. 

“Can it be,” she asked herself, “ that 
his worship, the governor, hath had this 
thing in mind from the very first? Can it 
be that he hath coveted me for himself, the 
while that he hath urged that Ezekiel and 
I be made one flesh? Nay, this cannot be ! 
Had such been his intent from the first, he 
would not have thus hazarded his own inter- 
ests. It must have been a thought born 
only of the moment, a sudden freak of 
mind or gust of passion, that even now he 
hath repented him of. He will not seek 
me to urge his suit. When sleep hath dis- 
pelled the vapors of the brain, and the 
world looketh clear again to his eyes, he 
will think no more of me. Mayhap to- 
morrow he will not so much as remember 
that he hath so given speech to me. Pray 
God he may not! I cannot, I cannot give 
Ezekiel up and not be his wife, even to be 
the wife of the governor. I will say naught 
of this to any one — naught to my brother 
Herbert, nor yet to his wife — naught to 
Ezekiel.” , 

Then once more came the temptation, 
and Penelope bowed herself before it as 
the reed bows itself before the raging wind. 
Deep, strong, and overwhelming it came 
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upon her. She saw herself honored and 
courted as the first lady of the colony, the 
leader in its social life. She saw herself 
the envy of all the young girls with whom 
she was familiar. She alone, out of them 
all, had drawn upon herself a governor’s 
eyes and won a governor’s heart. How 
honored was she above them all by his 
preference! Yet she would bear herself 
meekly. All those who had been her friends 
should be the friends of the governor’s wife. 
Her elevation should in nowise increase 
her pride. She would still be gentle and 
humble, and she would still wear her hair 
in braids. But, no! Would this be befit- 
ting her station? Must she not bear her- 
self with greater dignity, and put her hair 
up beneath her cap? She would be the 
patron of all good works among the peo- 
ple. She would care for the poor, and 
they would bless her. She would encour- 
age the newly founded school. Perhaps 
some day the governor would be sum- 
moned to London, and she would go with 
him and be presented to the king and 
queen. ‘Then her imagination took on 
wild flights of fancy, and she saw herself 
honored at home and féted abroad. All 
roseate was the future for her. Surely 
never before did Puritan maiden dream 
such blissful and such ambitious dreams. 

Then again she came to herself, and 
with the consciousness came a great revul- 
sion of feeling and almost an agony of 
remorse. 

“Oh, Ezekiel! Ezekiel!” she moaned 
aloud. “How wicked am I, and how 
good and how kind art thou! How have 
I wronged thee in my thoughts — wronged 
thee and myself also! I love thee, and 
thee alone. I cannot give thee up, no, 
not for the governor and his fine house 
and his gold.” 

Then she became conscious that she had 
spoken aloud, and she glanced quickly 
about, lest she should have been overheard. 
But she saw no one, and heard nothing 
save the sad cry of the whip-poor-will, 
which came to her through the fast-settling 
gloaming. ‘The sound recalled her more 
fully to herself, and -she quickened her 
footsteps. 

“Naught of this will I tell to Brother 
Herbert, nor yet to his wife,” she repeated 
to herself, assuringly. “ Within my own 
bosom will I keep this secret,— for a 
time, at least,” she added to herself, com- 
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promisingly, as she opened the door of 
her home and entered. 

She passed quietly to her own room and 
endeavored to remove the traces of her 
recent agitation. ‘Then she went softly 
down stairs and entered the “ keeping 
room.” Her efforts at composure were 
vain ; for it did not escape the eye of Mis- 
tress Pelham, the elder, that something 
unusual and of moment had occurred. 
The two women were alone, and the elder 
quickly approached the younger and laid 
her hand upon her shoulder. 

“Sister Penelope,” she said, “ what 
hath happened? ‘Thou art disquieted.” 

Penelope turned away her head and 
dropped her gaze upon the floor. 

“ Nay, sister; it is nothing.” 

“Penelope,” pursued the other, “I am 
to thee in thy mother’s stead. I adjure 
thee, tell this thing to me, even as thou 
wouldst to her. Hath aught gone amiss 
with thee ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, sister; naught hath gone 
amiss with me, but — but —” and she 
burst into tears and threw herself upon 
the great settle in the chimney corner. 

Mistress Pelham, now alarmed, seated 
herself by the sobbing girl and passed her 
arm about the slender waist. In another 
moment she was sobbing out upon her 
sister’s shoulder the whole dreadful story. 

“ But I will never, never marry him,” 
she said vehemently, as she closed the 
recital. 

“ Will never marry whom ? — Ezekiel ?”’ 

“ Nay, the governor.” ' 

“Thou wilt not marry Governor Wel- 
lingham !” exclaimed the sister in amaze- 
ment. “ Nay, indeed, but thou wilt marry 
him, Penelope.” 

Penelope cast down her eyes, but shook 
her head. 

“ Poor Ezekiel ! 
she moaned. 

“ Ezekiel! yes, —I had forgotten Eze- 
kiel for the moment.” 

“ Forgotten Ezekiel!” ‘The girl looked 
up quickly, almost angrily. 

“Forgive me, dear Penelope, but I was 
overwhelmed for the moment. I had for- 
gotten that thou and he were published. 
I must talk with Herbert. He will find us 
a way out of this entanglement.” 

“Oh! I pray thee, Priscilla, do not hold 
speech with Herbert.” 

“And wherefore, child? 


Oh! I cannot do it,” 


Nay, but I 
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must. It is a matter of no small import, 
and one that doth deeply concern the 
family weal. I could not do my duty and 
withhold this thing from him. Herbert 
must surely know that Governor Belling- 
ham doth seek thee to wife.” 

Penelope said no more, but again cast 
her gaze upon the floor and wept softly. 

“Come, Penelope,” said Mistress Pel- 
ham atlength. “It is past candle-lighting ; 
the table is spread for supper, and thy 
brother will soon be here. Bestir thyself 
and light the candles.” 

“*Twere better to eat by the firelight,”’ 
said the girl, persuading herself that by 
such a light her agitation would not be so 
readily betrayed. 

“ Nay, nay ; Herbert would call for can- 
dles. "Tis better so.” Then, as if di- 
vining the girl’s motive, she added kindly, 
“ Have thou no fear, Penelope ; neither 
desire thou to conceal this thing. It con- 
cerneth us all. We will advise thee to thy 
good.” 

It was long after Penelope had retired 
to rest that night before sleep came upon 
her. But when, at last, nature demanded 
a respite and her long lashes swept the 
pillow, in her dreams she stood before a 
lofty mirror. It was greater than any that 
she had ever seen before. In it she saw her 
own reflected form, clad in cloth of gold. 
Around her floated a wonderful veil of the 
rarest lace, and she held in her hands a 
great cluster of blood-red roses. She lifted 
them to her face, but as she inhaled their 
fragrance, lo! they were not roses, but a 
cluster of fresh mayflowers. As she gazed 
upon them, mystified at this sudden and 
strange transformation, she saw that they 
were fading, and presently they withered 
away within her hand. She flung from her 
the faded flowers, but they had scarcely 
left her grasp when they fell and were 
scattered at her feet. ‘Then a vision of a 
young man crossed the polished plate and 
gathered up the scattered flowers. ‘Then 
he gazed upward into her face, and as she 
glanced down upon him, behold, it was not 
a fresh, young face which looked into 
hers. It was old and faded and wrinkled 
and framed about with locks like hoarfrost. 
The lips moved, but uttered no sound. 
“Who can this be?” she thought; and 
then a look of tenderness and of grief 
crossed the aged face, and she thought of 
the encounter in the forest of Rocksbury. 
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Then, as the face began to take on a famil- 
iar look, the form receded and disappeared 
in the distance. She gazed after it with a 
longing which she could not define. Then, 
in the background, as the form faded, she 
saw, and as she looked she shuddered, a 
row of new-made graves, and the may- 
flowers which she had flung from her were 
growing and blooming upon them. Then 
a voice seemed to recall her, and a sudden 
light flashed across the mirror, and the 
sound of music came softly dropping 
down. And a strong voice said to her, 
“Come, Penelope.” 

She awoke, and her heart was beating 
wildly, half in fear and half in gladness. 
All was dark, and no sound broke the 
stillness, save the solemn ticking of the 
tall clock upon the stairs. She lay for a 
moment trying to recall what had hap- 
pened. Slowly the clock struck three, 
and with the sound came a rush of mem- 
ory. She remembered it all. She turned 
upon her couch and, burying her face in 
the pillow, cried softly. ‘hen like a flash 
came upon her the remembrance of her 
dream. She saw again before her the sad, 
aged face, with the whitened locks and the 
deep blue eyes, which she knew so well. 
Then, with a gasp and a shudder, she saw 
again the row of grass-grown mounds and 
the arbutus nestling amid the grass. “ What 
could it mean?” she thought, and then 
again, this time with terror, she heard the 
words, which seemed to her a command, 
“Come, Penelope.” All was so real that 
she could not repress a cry of fear, which 
rang through the quiet house. 

Priscilla was at the girl’s bedside in an 
instant, her arms about her and her warm 
lips pressed to the cold cheek. 

“What is it, dear Penelope?” 
asked. 

“Ts it thou, dear Priscilla ? 
am so distraught.” 

“ T will light a candle ; so shall we drive 
away the demons that distress thee.” 

“T pray thee, Priscilla, wilt thou not lie 
with me until the morning?” begged 
Penelope. 

“Yea, surely, if so I might drive fear 
from thy heart,” answered Mistress Pel- 
ham. She took the tinder-box from its 
place upon the shelf, struck a light, and 
lighted a candle. Placing it upon a small 
stand in one corner, she adjusted a screen 
before it. Then she lay down beside the 


she 


Ah, me! I 
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girland drew the throbbing head upon her 
shoulder. For a while neither spoke. 
Then Penelope whispered : — 

“ Hast thou held speech with Herbert, 
Sister Priscilla?” 

“Yea, Penelope. 
possess thy soul in peace. 
to sleep.” 


3ut fear not, and 
I pray thee go 


X. 


GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM stood at the win- 
dow, half concealed by the heavy crimson 
curtain, and watched the young girl as 
she walked somewhat hurriedly down the 
street. He did not wish to seem to be 
watching her ; and so, when he saw Kidby 
returning and without his cod, he drew the 
curtain more closely about him, and shrank 
back slightly from the window. 

“An impudent fellow, the fisherman 
Kidby,” he muttered. “I dealt kindly 
with him, and what did he in return? If 
all be true that goeth about the town, this 
fellow did much to foment discontent 
among the people. I’ faith,” said the 
governor to himself, as he strode angrily 
to his chair before the great writing-table, 
“an’ I have some belief that but for him 
and his gabbling tongue, Richard Belling- 
ham would have been the governor by far 
more than six votes. But yet it served, it 
served.” 

He cast himself in the chair where he 
had sat in meditation upon the night when 
he first returned to his mansion, the gov- 
ernor of the colony. 

“Yea, it served,” he repeated to himself 
alone. “Richard Bellingham is not one 
to be foiled.” 

He sat long, wrapped in thought, and 
did not observe the shadows slowly filling 
the room. A tap upon the door aroused 
him, and Malchus entered with candles. 
He placed them upon the table and upon 
the tall mantel, and fixed others in the 
brass sconces on the wall. 

“Ah! Malchus, I thank thee. I had 
not observed the gathering of the gloam- 
ing. Hath Master Bolt yet returned?” 

“ Nay, sir.” 

“Say’st thou so? Can harm have come 
to him? He went hence while yet the 
sun was high, bearing a message to the 
worshipful Master Winthrop, whom for- 
sooth he must seek at his island in the bay.” 

As he spoke, the front door of the man- 


sion was heard to close, and a step sounded 
upon the stairs. 

“He hath returned. 
the governor. 

“The Lord is good,” said Malchus. 
he withdrew, Ezekiel entered. 

“ Ah! good Master Ezekiel,” exclaimed 
the governor. “And thou hast returned. 
I had begun to fear me lest evil had be- 
fallen thee.” 

“Nay, good sir; the Lord is good, and 
hath kept me from harm.” 

“ And thou didst find Master Winthrop 
at the island?” 

“Yea, and did give to him thy message. 
He held speech with me at length concern- 
ing the matter thereof.” 

“Ay! We will hold speech upon these 
things on the morrow. Iam weary to-night. 
I rely upon thee, Ezekiel. Hast supped, 
my lad?” 

“Nay, sir.” 

“Call Malchus, I pray thee, and we will 
sup together.” 

They sat almost in silence until the meal 
was nearly finished. At length the gov- 
ernor spoke. 

“ How goeth thy matters with fair Mis- 
tress Penelope?” he asked. “TI had well- 
nigh forgot to tell thee that she hath been 
here while thou wert gone. I did regret 
deeply that thou wert not here, that thou 
might’st have shown to her the new fur- 
nishings. But to atone for her disappoint- 
ment, I did my best, and myself became 
her courier.” 

‘She hath been here ?” queried Ezekiel. 
“ And wherefore ?”’ 

“Nay, she came not of her own will. 
She but passed while I walked in the gar- 
den; and I, in duty bound, since she is 
pledged to thee, begged of her that she 
would come within. I shewed to her the 
grapes upon the vine; then the new fur- 
nishings, whereat she was pleased to say 
that they delighted her.” 

“Thou art very kind. I sorrow that I 
was not here to greet her.” 

“Thou lovest her greatly, Ezekiel?” 

“Vea, sir. Were I to lose this great 
happiness that is promised me, my life 
would be as nothing.” 

“Ah, the ardor of youth!” said the 
governor. ‘And youth cometh but once. 
And thou art nearly ready to be con- 
tracted ?” he continued, as they arose from 
the table. 


It is well,” said 
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“Yea, sir. In midwinter we shall be 
married,” answered the secretary. 

“Ah! That is well. <A good wife is of 
the Lord, Ezekiel.” 

“T must, perforce, have told him of her 
coming,” the governor said to himself when 
he was alone in his chamber. “He would 
have learned it from others. In midwinter ! 
Art thou not over-sure of thy future, Mas- 
ter Ezekiel?” 

In the morning the governor arose and 
looked from his window. As he turned 
his eyes towards his garden, two birds hov- 
ered about the pane, and sought to build 
their nest among the branches of the tree 
which overshadowed it. As he looked, a 
hawk swooped suddenly down and, seizing 
one of the birds, bore it away in his talons. 
The poor mate fluttered his wings in help- 
less protest, but he could do nothing, and 
he was left alone to wail out his sorrow 
upon the air. 

With the morning had come to Governor 
Bellingham a resolution. He must have 
time to think, and he must be by himself. 
At all events, he must be, for a time, apart 
from Ezekiel. He would visit his farm at 
Winnisimmet. It was harvest time, and 
he always visited the farm at harvest time. 
Ezekiel would think nothing strange of 
this. 

Strangely enough, Governor Bellingham 
had,-within the past few hours, begun in 
a wonderful degree to regard Ezekiel as in 
some way a part of himself, and to imagine 
that he must govern his own acts largely 
by what he imagined Ezekiel would think 
of them. A strange bondage it was, and 
one to which Bellingham was _ unaccus- 
tomed. Yet he pondered long upon the 
subject, in his early waking hours, ere he 
could persuade himself that in the going 
to Winnisimmet Ezekiel could not possibly 
suspect a desire to be for the time rid of 
his presence. It seemed to him an un- 
natural thing to do, or rather that Ezekiel 
would so regard it. But still, was it not 
harvest time, and was it not his invariable 
custom to visit his farm at that season of 
the year? For the first time in his life 
the governor felt like one who carries about 
his person the evidence of his crime, hid- 
den from the sight of all, yet to his guilty 
mind plainly visible to the world. So does 
sin “ make cowards of us all.” 

He announced his intention to Ezekiel 
at breakfast, and soon after set out by him- 


self. It was one of those rich, warm days 
in the late autumn, when the air is full of 
a golden haze, and when the deep blue 
sky seems to hang lower over the earth 
than at midsummer. It was early for the 
governor to be abroad ; too early, indeed, 
for the town to be much astir. Yet now 
and then he met a shopkeeper, whom he 
greeted with a condescending nod, or else 
passed without notice. 

At the outset he had thought to cross to 
Winnisimmet by the ferry. But when he 
had walked part of the way to the landing 
he suddenly bethought him that Thomas 
Marshall, the ferryman, lodged at the oppo- 
site side, and that it was too early yet for 
him to be abroad. 

“T will, forsooth, row myself thither in 
my own boat,” said the governor to him- 
self. “Thus I may gain an hour of time, 
and it will be healthful as well.” 

Diverging a little from the path which he 
was following, he went to his own landing, 
and with some exertion pushed the boat 
into the water from where it lay upon the 
beach. He sat for a moment or two upon 
the thwart, looking about him. Once he 
fancied that he saw Ezekiel, coming slowly 
down the street toward the landing ; and 
he seized his oars with a sudden grasp and 
with an impulse to escape. ‘Then he be- 
thought him of the folly of this and was 
ashamed of his trepidation. In a moment 
more he discovered it was not Ezekiel 
who approached, but Angola, a negro well 
known about the town as a servant of Cap- 
tain Robert Keayne. 

Idly resting upon his oars, the governor 
watched Angola, as he approached the 
landing, cast off the painter of a boat and, 
a moment later, pulled with strong, steady 
strokes toward Noddle’s Island. ‘Then the 
governor seized his oars again and turned 
his boat’s prow toward Winnisimmet. He 
was deeply absorbed in his thoughts, and 
did not observe that at every stroke the 
bow of the boat plunged deeper and deeper 
into the water. He did not perceive that 
aught was amiss until he suddenly realized 
that the water was about his ankles. ‘Then, 
starting, he saw that the boat, from lying 
long unused upon the shore, had become 
started at the seams and was already half 
filled with water and rapidly settling. He 
at once perceived that the entire submer- 
sion of the boat was a matter of but a few 
moments, 
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A horror which only they can realize 
who have passed through danger of death 
possessed Governor Bellingham’s soul. For 
an instant he was speechless and sat gazing 
with terror upon the fast-advancing water. 
Then, dropping his oars, he grasped the 
gunwale and sought to cry aloud for help. 
But his voice, hoarse with fear, refused 
to obey his will, and he could only gasp in 
sibilant whispers, “ Lord, save, or I perish !” 

Slowly, slowly sank the boat, and with it 
sank Governor Bellingham. Again he gazed 
upward and about him. The day was fair. 
Already the sun, an hour high, was casting 
a flood of golden light across the water. 
Nature was fair; yet nature was slowly but 
surely engulfing him who gazed. Again he 
sought to cry for help, but his voice only 
came back to him again in hoarse and 
startled whispers. The next moment the 
boat lurched, and the governor was thrown 
into the water. With a long, piercing cry, 
he sank. ‘The boat, now filled, settled to 
the water’s level, and the blue waves of the 
Charles rippled as quietly as if they had 
not closed above the head of the governor 
of the colony. 

A moment later the drowning man came 
to the surface, gasping for breath and de- 
sparingly clutching the empty air. Was it 
the kind Providence which he had invoked, 
that guided his hands to the almost sub- 
merged gunwale of his sunken boat? A 
sense of relief swept over him and unsealed 
his lips. He cried long and loud for help. 
He neither saw nor heard the boat that, 
propelled by the powerful strokes of two 
dusky arms, was rapidly coming to his 
rescue. He continued to shout for help 
until he felt a strong grasp upon his shoul- 
der and heard rough but hearty words of 
cheer. 

“Help me! Help me!” gasped the 
governor. 

“ Aye, Marster Bellingham ; Angola will 
save thee, marster.”’ 

With a strong hand Angola drew the 
governor into his boat. ‘Taking his own 
cloak, which lay across a thwart, he wrapped 
it about the dripping form. ‘Then, resum- 
ing his oars, he turned the boat’s prow 
toward the town. The governor crouched 
silently in the stern and shivered as he 
wrapped the negro’s cloak more closely 
about him. For atime he said nothing. 
Then, as the boat neared the shore, he 
spoke. 


“Good Angola, thou hast saved my life. 
But for thee I should have gone hence, ere 
this moment. Thou shalt be rewarded, as 
surely as the day cometh. What wilt thou 
that I give to thee?” 

“ Nay, Marster Bellingham, I desire noth- 
ing,” answered the negro; “I am glad.” 

“ But,” insisted the governor, “I must 
give thee something for a remembrance. 
Wouldst not like a piece of ground?” 

The negro looked into his face for a 
moment, and then said : — 

“ Angola would like a garden.” 

“Tt shall be so. Thou shalt have my 
piece of ground, near the neck, on the 
highway which leads to Rocksbury ; and 
I will have a fence put about it for thee.” ' 


XI. 


GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM kept his room 
closely for three days after his mishap, and 
for the most of that time his bed. On the 
fourth day he ventured out, and was re- 
ceived on all sides with congratulations 
upon his narrow escape from death. ‘Those 
who agreed with him in matters of public 
concern and those who were his most 
bitter opponents in his candidacy for 
gubernatorial honors were equally eager 
to extend their expressions of gladness. 
Even Kidby, the fisherman, doffed his hat 
as the great man approached, and smiled 
in unison with the general joy. 

During the time of his confinement to 
his chamber, the governor had had time 
for profound thought. Ezekiel waited 
upon him daily for directions, but the 
same feeling which prompted him to go 
to Winnisimmet also induced him to re- 
frain so far as was possible from calling 
upon his young secretary during his illness. 
It happened, therefore, that Ezekiel saw 
but little of the governor during these 

1 Vide Suffolk County (Mass.) Land Records, 
lib. viii., fol. 298: A deed, by affidavit of three 
persons, from Governor Richard Bellingham, de- 
ceased, to Angola, a negro, in reward for saving 
the life of the governor, “ comeing to me with his 
boat, when I was sunke in the river, betwene 
Boston and Winisimet, severall years since, & layd 
hold of mee & got me into the boat, he came in 
and saved my life, which Kindnese of him I re- 
member; and besides my giveing him fifty foot 
square of my land, to him & his, I shall see hee 
shall not want whilst I live.” This unique deed 
is published in Vol. V. of Reports of Boston Record 
Commissioners, p. 23. 
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days. Yet he dared not absent himself 
from the house for any considerable space 
of time, lest his presence should be de- 
manded in the governor’s chamber. He 
had welcomed his master’s departure for 
Winnisimmet, for the occasion would be 
also his own opportunity to visit Cambridge. 
But now he must forego this pleasure, for 
some days at least. It was with some im- 
patience, therefore, that he awaited the 
governor’s convalescence. 

Governor Bellingham had anticipated 
this impatience. He well knew Ezekiel’s 
faithfulness, and was confident that he 
would not leave the premises for a space 
of time sufficient for a visit at Herbert 
Pelham’s house. Of this he felt certain. 
But he knew well that, upon his own 
restoration to health, Ezekiel’s first impulse 
would be to seek Penelope. He remained 
in his room a full day longer than his 
health demanded, that he might solve this 
perplexing problem. 

Suddenly all became clear to him. He 
would affect impatience to learn how mat- 
ters were thriving at his farm at Winnisim- 
met, which his mishap had prevented him 
from visiting. He would despatch Ezekiel 
thither on the morrow. ‘The secretary 
having safely gone, he himself would go to 
Cambridge and urge his suit, if possible, 
to success. 

Ezekiel felt a pang of disappointment 
that his projected visit must be still longer 
delayed. But he went forth willingly, early 
the next morning, at his master’s bidding. 

“T shall be about ere thou dost return, 
Ezekiel,” said the governor at parting. 
“T am better to-day. To-night we will 
sup together.” 

The governor arose when Ezekiel had 
left the chamber. But he waited until the 
young man had left the house, before he 
made the fact known to the household. 
When from his chamber window he saw 
his secretary walk briskly away, he sum- 
moned Malchus and directed that breakfast 
be served. This over, he arrayed himself 
with unusual care. “For,” he thought, 
“IT shall meet many by the way, who will 
inquire of my health.” ‘Then he sallied 
forth, before the gaze of men, mounted 
his bay horse,' and turned his face toward 
Cambridge. 

1 Joid. - “ John Clough, Junior, aged forty-seven 
or thereabouts, deposed, saith that hee was present 
neere the place above mentioned in James Penni- 
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It was with a curious feeling that the 
governor, with his horse’s bridle across his 
arm, sounded the great brass knocker 
upon the door of the house of Herbert 
Pelham. Had he stopped to analyze this 
feeling, it would, no doubt, have proved 
to be a mingling of shame born of du- 
plicity, of youthful trepidation, and of 
assurance resultant upon a possession of 
authority. But he gave himself no time 
for thought and, with some effort, it is 
true, forced the last-named attribute to 
the forefront. 

“Is good Master Pelham within?” he 
inquired of the maid who answered his 
knock, 

“Yea, good sir; he is within. Wilt 
enter?” replied the girl, throwing wide 
the door, for she recognized the gov- 
ernor. 

Penelope, who had from her window 
seen the approach of the governor, fled 
instantly, as she heard his knock, to the 
innermost room of the house. Closing 
the door, she threw herself upon the floor 
and pressed her cheek hard against the 
boards, covering her face with her hands. 
Every sense was alert and listening. For 
a long time she lay thus, motionless, intent 
upon the slightest sound, yet dreading to 
hear her name. It seemed to her that 
days and nights passed as thus she lay. 
At last her acute senses discerned a light 
footfall in a distant room. A door opened 
and closed softly. It was the door of her 
chamber, and Priscilla was seeking her. 

Penelope made no sign, but still lay, her 
cheek pressed hard against the floor and 
her senses strained to the utmost. ‘The 
footstep drew nearer, and the door of the 
chamber where she lay was softly opened. 

“Penelope, child! Art thou here? I 
have sought thee everywhere. Come, arise ! 
Governor Bellingham would see thee.” 

Penelope’s only answer was to turn her 
face slightly and look upon her sister-in- 
law, as she stood in the doorway. 

“What aileth thee, child?” asked the 
elder, a trifle impatiently. “Thou art not 
ill? Arouse thee and dress thyself and 
come down at once.” 

Penelope raised herself upon one hand 
to a half-reclining position, and stared at 
Priscilla with set eyes and white face. The 
man’s deposition, & at that tyme, and saw the late 


Governor Richard Bellingham, Esq’. on his bay 
horse, sitting... .” 
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matron, alarmed, seized the girl’s shoulder 
and shook it slightly. 

“ Arouse thee, Penelope! Look not at 
me with that stony stare. Let me help 
thee to thy chamber.” 

The girl struggled to her feet and suf- 
fered herself to be led to her own room. 
In the same passive manner she submitted 
to be dressed in her bravest attire, and at 
last to be led down to the best room. At 
the door she paused and shrank backward. 

“T cannot, Priscilla ; indeed I cannot,” 
she said piteously. 

“Thou canst, Penelope? Thou must 
come in and greet his worship, for he doth 
call for thee. Come thou with me.” 

At the word, the matron threw open the 
door and drew the pale and shrinking girl 
within. Governor Bellingham arose, ad- 
vanced, and took her hand. 

“ Penelope !”’ he said. 

The girl for an instant lifted her eyes 
from the floor and rested them upon the 
face of the governor. Then again the long 
golden lashes swept the cheek, and her 
gaze fell before his. 

“Nay, I pray thee,” remonstrated the 
governor, as those present rose to with- 
draw, at a swift signal from Priscilla. 
‘*Good Master Pelham, wilt thou not tarry, 
thou and thy wife, until this business shall 
be finished ?” 

“If it be thy wish, we will remain,” 
answered Herbert Pelham. 

“So be it,” responded the governor. 
“And now, Penelope,” he resumed, draw- 
ing the still shrinking girl to a chair beside 
him, “hast thou given good heed to my 
discourse to thee some days agone?” 

“Yea,” answered Penelope, in a tone so 
low that it seemed but a sigh. 

“ And so, forsooth, have I,” said the 
governor. 

Penelope caught her breath quickly and 
flashed a glance at the governor’s impas- 
sive face. 

“T, also, have given it good heed,” he 
went on with great deliberation ; “and in 
it I have seen naught to regret. For three 
days now past, a prisoner in my chamber, 
I have given thought to little else. I told 
thee before, Penelope, and I tell thee now, 
I seek thee to wife.” 

Still the girl’s eyes were bent downward, 
but a slight flush tinged the pallor of her 
cheek. 

“May I ask thee for an answer to my 


suit, Penelope?” he urged. “ Wilt thou 
be the wife of Governor Bellingham ?” 

Penelope raised her eyes to the gov- 
ernor’s face and met his gaze with a look 
clear and firm, as she said, very softly : — 

“Yea, if the Lord so will!” 

Then, as the words fell from her lips, 
she started and clasped her hands upon 
her breast, as if stung to the soul with a 
sudden remembrance. A silence fell upon 
the group for a moment, which was broken 
by Herbert. 

“What may prove to thee a strong bar- 
rier, may it please the governor,” he said, 
“has but this moment occurred to me. 
The banns! Have they not been pub- 
lished in the meeting-houses, both here 
and in Boston? Will the godly ministers 
or the magistrates unite thee and her?” 

The governor started, and a flush arose 
to his face. 

“The magistrates !”’ he exclaimed. “Is 
not the governor of His Majesty’s Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay a magistrate who out- 
ranks them all? Who shall say to Gov- 
ernor Bellingham, ‘Do ye so’? Have I 
not in me all authority which in another 
lieth?” 

“Tt is even so,” said Herbert, bowing 
low. 

The flush mounted higher in the gov- 
ernor’s face as he paused, and a deathlike 
silence pervaded the room. ‘Then, seizing 
the hand of Penelope, he led her to the 
centre of the room, and standing there, 
with his arm about the girl’s waist, de- 
manded : — 

“Summon thy household, good Master 
Pelham, and they shall see Governor Bel- 
lingham’s power. Now, even this very 
hour shall Penelope Pelham be his bride.” 

A vivid flush rose to the girl’s cheeks, 
but she said nothing. Priscilla hastened to 
do the governor’s bidding, and a moment 
later the people of the household timidly 
entered and stood in a throng about the 
door. The governor acknowledged their 
presence by a glance and a slight inclina- 
tion of the head. 

“ Penelope Pelham,” he said, “ wilt thou, 
in the presence of these, take Richard 
Bellingham to be thy lawful husband ?” 

“ Yea, I will,” softly answered Penelope. 

“ And I, Richard Bellingham, will take 
thee, Penelope, to wife. And now, I, the 
governor of His Majesty’s Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, do pronounce and declare 
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that Richard Bellingham and Penelope 
Pelham are man and wife together. The 
King shall be my witness.” 

A long-drawn sigh swelled through the 
room. Whence it came none could tell. 
At the instant the throng parted, and 
young man stood in the midst. 

“Ezekiel!” gasped the bride. 

A silence followed, broken at last by the 
governor. 


“Thou art bewildered, Ezekiel, and 
wouldst know what this doth mean. 


Plainly, I will tell thee, for I own thy right 
to know. Mistress Pelham did think to be 
thy wife. But I fear me that thou hast 
been a laggard, for another hath ‘ stepped 
down before thee.’ Behold, Mistress Pel- 
ham hath wisely thought it better to be 
the wife the rather of the master than of 
the servant ; and she is now no more Mis- 
tress Pelham, but Madame Bellingham, 
the governor’s bride.” 

For an instant Ezekiel was stunned with 
the suddenness of the blow. Then, in a 
voice husky with grief, he spoke. 

** Penelope, this is true?” 

“Yea, it is true,” she answered, without 
raising her eyes. 

“And thou hast ceased to love me! 
Thou hast forgotten thy promise, made me 
in the forest! Didst thou not promise 
me, or is it all a dream, Penelope, that 
thou wouldst be my wife?” 


1 Vide John Winthrop’s //istory of New Eng- 
land, 1641, mo. 9. 9.: “The governor, Mr. Bel- 
lingham was married. (I would not mention such 
ordinary matters in our history but by occasion of 
some remarkable accidents.) The young gentle- 
woman was ready to be contracted to a friend of 
his, who lodged in his house, and by his consent 
had proceeded so far with her, when on a sudden 
the governor treated with her and obtained her for 
himself. He excused it by the strength of his 
affection and that she was not absolutely promised 
to the other gentleman. Two errors more he com- 
mitted upon it. 1, That he would not have his con- 
tract published where he dwelt, contrary to an order 
of the court. 2, That he married himself, contrary 
to the constant practice of the country.” 


A WOMAN OF 
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“Nay, Ezekiel,” she answered softly. 
“Tt is no dream. I did promise thee, but 
if the Lord so willed.” 

“And thou hast broken thy promise ; 
and the banns already published ?” 

“ Nay, Ezekiel, but the Lord hath willed 
otherwise.” 

Ezekiel’s pale face flushed to a deep 
crimson, and he burst forth, with all the 
passion of his soul : — 

“Take heed, Madame Bellingham, that 
thou tempt not the name of the Lord. ‘To 
thee this only, for thou hast been sore 
tempted. But thou hast broken a faithful 
heart. But to thee, to thee, sir, who art 
the defender of the people’s rights, thou 
who hadst so much and I so little, couldst 
thou not have left to me but this? Ah!” 
he gasped, clasping his hands over his 
eyes, “the morning-glories did wither as 
we clasped our hands above the paling! 
Why saw I not the presage? And her foot 


did fail upon the sedge! How blind! 
how blind! But thou,” and he turned 
fiercely upon the governor, ‘thou hast 


deeply, cruelly wronged me. Scarce three 
suns have set since thou didst commend 
my choice.” 

“But my deep affection,” 
governor. 

“Thy deep affection, indeed! Is it 
deeper than mine, which hath its roots set 
in my soul? Nay! thou didst seek but a 
bauble, a toy, an ornament for thy man- 
sion ; and thou hast despoiled my life and 
made it but dust and ashes. I go hence 
to a lifelong grief. Oh, the withered blos- 
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urged the 


soms ! the withered blossoms ! 
Ezekiel gazed with folded arms upon 
the governor. Then his eyes, dull with 


grief, rested for a moment upon the bride. 
He raised his clenched hands above his 
head, as if to pronounce a curse. But he 
let them fall again, and, casting upon 
Penelope a look of unutterable longing 
and reproach, he turned and burst from 
the door. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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The Massachusetts Soldiers Home at Chelsea. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


By Captain John G. B. Adams. 


cE war was over. The 
victorious army of the 

North came marching 

homeward, crowned 

with laurels it had 
bravely won. Like 
dew before the morn- 
ing sun it melted away, 
and returned to the farm, the counting- 
room, and the work-shop. An army of 
consumers became an army of producers, 
and the calls for labor were few, and the 
laborers many. 

Among this vast army were multitudes 
suffering from wounds or helpless from in- 
curable disease. ‘They were unable to take 
up the burdens of life they laid down 
four years before. Father, mother, or wife 
had died, and in many instances homes 
were broken up. A very few only were in 
receipt of pensions, and the amount then 
allowed for total disability was but eight 
dollars per month. 

To relieve these disabled comrades, for 
one thing, the Grand Army of the Repub- 


lic sprang into existence. Its mission was 
to keep alive the fraternal feeling that had 
been formed in camp, on the march, and 
in line of battle ; to help the disabled com- 
rades on the march of life, just as they had 
helped them from the field when wounded, 
or had carried their muskets when they fell, 
faint and sick, by the road-side. 

Yet, notwithstanding the large amounts 
spent for relief work by this organization, 
many could not receive the comforts their 
condition demanded ; and National Sol- 
diers’ Homes were established by the gov- 
ernment. These were located at ‘Togus, 
Maine ; Hampton, Virginia ; Dayton, Ohio ; 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and were in 
large part maintained by moneys turned 
back into the United States ‘Treasury on 
account of desertions, and other like causes. 
The requirements for admission were that 
the applicant must be in receipt of a pen- 
sion, or have an application on file at the 
Pension Office for disability contracted in 
the service. These homes soon became 
filled to overflowing, and the boys who had 
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given the best years of their lives to the 
defence of the nation began to drift into 
the almshouses of the various states. 

In 1876 the Grand Army of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts resolved that no 
man who had worn the blue and fought for 
the state and nation on land or sea should 
sleep in an almshouse or, dying, be buried 





THE MASSACHUSETTS SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


expended ; and it failed to produce the 
desired relief. 

The Council of Administration, repre- 
senting the Grand Army, then resolved to 
go directly to the people. With their ban 
ner of charity, on which was_ inscribed, 
“For what he was, and all he dared, re- 
member him to-day,” they took the field. 
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as a pauper in a “ potter’s field.” He must 
be taken out, and be placed in a Soldiers’ 
Home, where the old flag that he loved so 
well should float over him, and where he 
should be treated as an honored guest. 
Under the leadership of the noble and 
philanthropic General Horace Binney Sar- 
gent, then commander of the department, 
the work began. Letters were sent to cities 
and towns asking the number of soldiers 
and sailors in the almshouses ; and the re- 
sponse was, one hundred and thirty-seven. 
A petition was presented to the legislature, 
asking for $100,00c to establish a Soldiers’ 
Home. After a long hearing before the 
legislative committee, the petitioners were 
given leave to withdraw. This report was 
made, not because the committee lacked 
sympathy for the soldiers, but because they 
believed that state aid laws could be im- 
proved so as to provide for the care of the 
men outside of ahome. An act was passed 
that opened wide the door, with the result 
that in nine months nearly $400,000 was 


A parade of the department was ordered 
in Boston ; and the long line of carriages 
filled with disabled men drew the attention 
of the citizens to the work in view, and re- 
called to their minds the promises made 
when the men marched away in 1861. 
Public meetings were held, committees 
were organized to solicit money, and by 
fairs and other entertainments small sums 
were realized. 

In 1877 Horace Binney Sargent, Alex- 
ander H. Rice, William Gaston, Charles 
Devens, George S. Evans, George H. Patch, 
James F. Meech, Edward T. Raymond, 
Samuel Dalton, Andrew J. Bailey, Henry 
Wilson, Jr., William S. Brown, Joseph F. 
Lovering, Cyrus C. Emery, John McKay, 
Jr., John G. B. Adams, E. G. W. Cartwright, 
and Charles W. Wilcox were incorporated 
as trustees of the Soldiers’ Home in Mas- 
sachusetts. It was provided that fifteen 
of said trustees should be members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. The board 
organized by the choice of General Horace 
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Binney Sargent as president, James F. 
Meech as secretary, and William Gaston 
as treasurer. 

Funds were received slowly. It was 
learned that Elizabeth P. Seaver of Kings- 
ton had bequeathed to a Soldiers’ Home, 
“when it shall be established,” the sum 
of $3000, and application was made for 
this to the Probate Court. In the winter 
of 1881 a grand bazaar was held, which 
gave the trustees $40,000. At the same 
time Captain Joseph B. Thomas gave his 
check for $10,000. 

Meantime the trustees were busy select- 
ing a location. Many places were visited, 
and at last it was decided to purchase the 
Highland Park Hotel, situated on Powder 
Horn Hill in Chelsea, a suburb of Boston. 
This estate comprised the buildings, furni- 
ture, and about four acres of land. It had 
cost $110,000, and was purchased for 
$20,000. On June 8, 1881, this building 
was dedicated, and on July 25, 1882, was 
opened for admission of men, accommo- 


three of whom were taken from the alms- 
houses in the Commonwealth. Soon after 
the opening of the Home, General Sar- 
gent’s health failed, and he was obliged to 
retire from the office of president, which 
he had filled so ably. He had done so 
much for the Home that his resignation 
was placed on file until the next annual 
meeting, when it was reluctantly accepted, 
and Captain J. G. B. Adams was elected 
as his successor. The treasurer, ex-Gov- 
ernor Gaston, was also obliged to resign 
on account of other duties, as was the sec- 
retary, James F. Meech. Alfred C. Mun- 
roe was elected secretary, and Captain 
George W. Creasey, treasurer. 

The Home was now an established fact. 
Those who had had little or no faith in the 
undertaking became its friends, and July 
25, 1883, found it free from debt, with 
ninety-two men comfortably cared for 
within its walls, and a balance of $30,000 
in its treasury. Applications for admission 
were received beyond the capacity of the 
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dations being provided for one hundred. 
General James A. Cunningham was elected 
superintendent, and Mrs. Cunningham 
matron. 

The first day six were admitted, and 
during the year ending July 25, 1883, two 
hundred and forty-eight, one hundred and 


Home, and in 1884 it was apparent that 
an addition must be built: this was re- 
quired for the hospital cases, one-half of 
the men needing constant care, which 
could not be given in the present quarters. 
Again a call for help went out, and it 
was not made in vain. During the fort- 
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night from April 7 to April 21, 1885, a 
grand carnival was held at the Mechanics’ 
Building in Boston, and $62,312.17 was 
placed in the hands of the treasurer of the 
Home. A hospital was erected and addi- 
tional accommodations provided for fifty 
men, Mrs. Caroline M. Barnard of Everett 
furnishing an entire ward, dedicating it to 
Chaplain Cudworth. 

The year 1886 found the Home in the 
best possible condition, few applications on 
file, over $68,000 in the treasury, and all 
bills paid. But in 1887 the pathetic fact 
again faced us: the Home once more 


General James A. Cunningham 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SOLDIERS’ HOME 

crowded, and applicants being turned 
away. The demands were so _ pressing 
that there was no time to obtain money by 
other means than by legislative appropri- 
ation. Fifty thousand dollars were asked 
for, and were unanimously voted. With this 
sum a fine addition was built, making the 
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Home capable of caring for two hundred 
and eighty-eight men. 

It was thought wise, in recognition of 
the state’s generosity, that the state be 
represented by three additional trustees 
appointed by the Governor ; and Elisha S. 
Converse, William O. Grover, and Myron 
P. Walker were the gentlemen selected. 

Should the reader wish to visit the Home 
from Boston, he will take a Washington 
Avenue car of the Boston and Lynn Street 
Railroad, at Scollay Square. A delight- 
ful ride of about thirty-five minutes will 
bring him to Carey Square in Chelsea, and 
a short walk to the foot of Powder-Horn 
Hill, which is ascended by a long flight of 
stairs. Pause for breath a moment and 
enjoy the delightful view. 3oston’s fair 
suburbs embowered in trees is far below 
you, and away to the east the eye spans 
her magnificent harbor dotted with sails, 
and loses itself in that misty distance where 
sea and sky seem to touch. 

An orderly meets you at the hospitable 
door of the Home and conducts you to the 
parlor, which is the reception-room. One 
could easily spend an hour here, looking 
over the collection of war envelopes, or 
turning the pages of //a7fer’s Weekly from 
1861 to 1865. You are conducted to the 
office of the superintendent, and the genial 
face of General Cunningham greets you. 
This is the business office, and a long 
table covered with official books and pa- 
pers, the safe, and other office furniture are 
here, while the walls are covered with the 
records of the general’s war service, which 
is a most honorable one, he having entered 
as captain in the 32d Massachusetts, and 
been discharged as brevet brigadier-gen 


eral. His adjutant, R. R. Foster, served 
more than four years in the old 1oth 
Massachusetts, nearly a year of which 


was in the prison-pen at Andersonville. 

While you are talking, a gray-haired, 
bright-eyed little woman trips along. She 
cannot stop long, as she is on her way to 
the hospital with some delicacy for a poor 
sick boy. You may not see her again ; but 
the memory of her sweet face makes the 
day brighter. She is Mrs. Cunningham, 
the mother of the Home, a woman created 
by God for the position she fills. 

Passing out of the office, we come to 
General Horace Binney Sargent Hall, used 
for Sunday services and entertainments. 
On the platform is a fine portrait in oil of 
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viduals having taken rooms, and the Ladies’ 
Aid Association having dedicated three to 
the memory of George H. Patch, E. G. W. 
Cartwright, and Austin C. Wellington ; 
while the Woman’s Relief Corps have 


this noble man, of whom it may be fitly 
said, as it was said of Bayard, that he is 
a knight “sans peur et sans reproche.” 
On either side are pictures of George H. 
Patch and E. G. W. Cartwright, trustees 
who have passed on to a higher life. 
The walls are covered with scenes of 
army life, —the march, the bivouac, 
camp, and battle. A fine piano is 
part of the furnishing. 

We leave the main building and 
enter the hospital. ‘The room on the 
right is the dispensary, filled with every- 
thing required by the sick. Opposite 
is the dining-room, and a little farther 
on is the ward. Here are the long 
lines of beds, covered with clean 
white spreads. The room is well ven- 
tilated, and the air is sweet and pure. 
The sick boys are nearly all out under 
the trees, but ‘Uncle Snell” greets 
us; he is not able to get out at all, 
but is contented and happy; he is 
one of the first who came to the 
Home, having been here eight years. 

Up-stairs is Cudworth ward, dedi- 


cated to the lamented East Boston 
clergyman. ‘This is divided into 
rooms, and is used for cases that 


require special treatment. ‘The dry, 
hollow cough tells you that the boy 
who twenty-eight years ago took cold 
sleeping in the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, and who has bravely fought 
the disease from that day to this, has 
at last surrendered, and will soon be 
exchanged to join his comrades in 
the Home beyond. 

From this ward one comes directly 
on to the second floor of the main 
building. Here is Seaver Hall, named 
for the first contributor to the Home. 
On either side of this hall are rooms, 
each furnished by some corps of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Relief Corps. 
It would be needless to tell you that 
the hand of woman had been here. 
Pillow-shams, broom-cases, toilet articles, 
clocks, pictures, all helping to make the 
rooms cosey and homelike, and not like an 





Mrs. James A. Cunr 
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MATRON OF THE HOME 
Mrs. E. Barker, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Fuller, and Mrs. Lizabeth A. 
Turner by naming rooms after them. 


honored Florence 





“institution.” Each room accommodates 
two men. ‘The third floor is also given up 
to such sleeping-rooms, and from thence 
one comes into the new addition, whose 
halls are wider and have on either side set 
wash-bowls and lounges. These rooms are 
furnished in the same manner, several indi- 


Brown, Durrell & Co. of Boston have one 
that attracts attention by its rich furnish- 
ings. ‘The large, new hall on the first floor 
is Peter Smith Hall, furnished by Peter D. 
and James Smith to the memory of their 
father, and to be additional 
hospital ward. 


used as an 
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Down in the basement we hear the 
sound of many voices, and the fumes of 
the T. D. warn us that we are near the 
old soldiers. Here is the smoking-room, 
and around the tables are scores of men 
dressed in army blue. Some are reading, 
others playing cards or dominoes. <A pool 
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quite strong. Note those three men sit- 
ting against the wall on the right. They 
cannot see you; they are totally blind. 
See that man dealing cards with his left 
hand. His right hand and side are use- 
less from paralysis ; and thirty other men 
are affected in the same way. None of 





General Horace Binney Sargent 


and billiard-table is in the room, but these 
are not used as much as formerly. It 
requires walking to play either game, and 
the boys do not care to do much of that. 
The book-cases along the walls are filled, 
and here is the pipe rack, where every 
man has his special place for his pipe. A 
gas jet is constantly burning, the men not 
being allowed to carry matches —a need- 
ful precaution against fire. 

Perhaps at a first look at the men you 
wonder why they are here. They look 


these men receive pensions ; they had no 
hospital record in the army. 

Here is the dining-room, a large hall, 
with tables for one hundred and _ forty 
men. Dinner is nearly ready, and the 
tables are set with nice dishes and silver 
casters, resembling those in a summer 
hotel. To-day is Friday, and the bill of 
fare is : — Breakfast : picked fish in cream, 
potatoes, bread and butter, pickles, coffee ; 
Dinner: clam chowder, crackers, bread, 
boiled rice with raisins, molasses, coffee ; 
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Sargent Hall, 


Supper : hot biscuit, bread, crackers, butter, 
apple-sauce, tea. The journal of the office 
records the bill of fare for every day in 
the year. 

Beyond is the kitchen, and none can be 
found cleaner or more inviting. The ket- 
tles shine so that you can see your face in 
them, and the cooks in white caps and 
aprons make one tempted to wish to pass 
the summer here. 

By a subway under the street the engine- 
room and furnace-room are reached, in 
charge of George Robey, a most valuable 
officer. Near the boiler-room is the 
dynamo-room, where a Thomson-Houston 
dynamo will soon be located to furnish 
incandescent lights for the entire building. 
A Worthington steam-pump for protection 
in case of fire is here, and supplies the 
force for stand-pipes which extend to 
every floor, as well as lines of hose for 
outside use. Over this room is a two- 
story building, to be used as a bakery and 
laundry. 

This is the Home then, — doing quietly 
its good work from year to year. Since it 
was opened 1045 men have been admitted 
and 148 have died. Its support is from 
the state, which annually appropriates 
$20,000, and this year has shown extra 
generosity in making it $25,000, contribu- 
tions from posts of the G. A. R., the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and_ individual 





bequests and subscriptions. Added to this 
there is an organization called the Ladies’ 
Aid Association, auxiliary to the Board of 
Trustees, numbering nearly thirteen hun- 
dred earnest, patriotic women, who are 
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PRESIDENT OF THE LADIES’ AID ASSOCIATION. 
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always “waiting orders.” ‘The president 
is Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, a woman 


“nobly planned 
To comfort, counsel, and command.” 









One of the Sleeping-Rooms. 


Her name is a household word in every 
home in Boston, where she has worked so 
long, and her kindly face is synonymous 
with charity. She is actively associated 
in the work of twenty-one charitable and 
literary organizations, is president of the 
Woman’s Charity Club, director of the Ded- 
ham Home for Fallen Women, the Boston 
Home for Intemperate Women, and other 
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similar societies. This Ladies’ Aid Associa- 
tion appoints visitors who visit the Home 
and provide the little comforts the sick re- 
quire ; see that the Sunday services are sup- 


plied and en- 
tertainments 
given during 
the week,—in- 
deed, it would 
require pages 
to specify their 
good works. 
They care for the 
living, the dead 
they bury in the 
Soldiers’ Home lot 
in Malden, which 
was given by them 
and is directly in their charge. They are 
to the Home what the Sanitary Commission 
was to the army; and beside the constant 
shower of substantial gifts, they keep the 
fire of patriotism burning, that the people 
may not forget the men who stood by the 
nation in its hour of peril, and who now, 
in these their latter years, are entitled to 
their well-earned rest. 









































TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


THE FourtH oF JULY. 


By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


ISS READER had told me that 
M she should like to see how the 
Fourth of July was celebrated in 
Boston. She intimated that at Fort Wran- 
gel, where she had kept the centre district 
school so long, the celebration was not 
conducted with much system. ‘The fort 
saluted the American flag. Little work 
was done. Many people got drunk. And 
there was a considerable discharge of 
crackers and other small arms. She said 
that she supposed that in Boston, where 
John Adams, who invented the celebration, 
had sometimes lived, it would be carried 
through with more discretion; and that, 
perhaps, she could carry back to Fort 
Wrangel some suggestions for 1891. 
I was well pleased with this suggestion. 
I am prolix on many subjects, perhaps on 
all; but on none more so than on the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, which 
in my boyhood was called “ Independence 
Day” much more than it is now. It 
occurred to me that perhaps my anecdotes 
in regard to that celebration might interest 
the readers of the New ENGLAND Maca- 
ZINE more, if they were framed with the 
background of 1890, than if they were 
dressed in the costume of 1830. A true 
Bostoneer generally goes out of town on 
the 3d, perhaps not to return until the 
first Monday in September, when his be- 
loved public schools open. But I am a 
cosmopolitan for the benefit of all the 
READERS, and would gladly “do the cele- 
bration,” to give my excellent invisible 
friend from Fort Wrangel the benefit of 
the suggestions of a century, and, indeed, 
to entertain myself as well. 


So, before Miss Reader went to bed on 
the evening of Thursday, I provided her 
with a convenient apparatus, which had 
been sent to me on an advertising card 
by that good fellow, Green Lathyrus, who 
sends us the bouquets for the office when 
we give a dinner party. It was red, 
white, and blue,—a red cork attached 


by a white cord, to a blue cork, —and, 
in this case, the corks were small enough 
each, to stop one of Miss Reader’s pretty 
little ears. I instructed her, that when 
she heard the first cannon-cracker in the 
morning, she was to put these two corks in 
her two ears, and go to sleep again. She 
would thus have a good appetite for the 
bluefish and raspberries and cream, — red, 
white, and blue, — and for the Lyonnaises 
and coffee and pineapples which are ap- 
propriate to the breakfast of Fourth of 
July, and for the excursions which should 
follow. All was as the good fairy had 
said. Some one, boy or man, I know 
not, awoke in Morley Street about three, 
and fired off a cannon-cracker which must 
have weighed many pounds. Miss Reader 
at once awoke, corked her ears, as she 
had been bidden, went to sleep again, 
sleeping the sleep of the righteous; and 
when, at breakfast, I gave her half-a-dozen 
roses from the garden, with the dew of 
Freedom on them, she was as fresh and 
sweet as they. 


AFTER breakfast and prayers, I read to 
them all, as I always do, the Declaration 
of Independence. I am fond of reading 
it from the Annual Register of the year 
1776, which was published in London. 
They say it was edited by Edmund Burke. 
I wish I were quite sure of this. The in- 
terest which belongs to this particular edi- 
tion comes from the danger which then 
attached to printing in England any criti- 
cisms on the Crown. Our dear George III, 
“the Brummagem Louis XIV.,” as I am 
fond of calling him, was not to be spoken of 
as freely as men speak of his more worthy 
grand-daughter. So, where the Declara- 
tion comes to its central charges against the 
King of Great Britain, the Annual Register 
for 1776 had to say decorously, — 

“The history of the present K of 
G B n is a history of repeated 
injuries.” And the reader, if he chose, 
might suppose that the Khan of Green 
Bokharan was alluded to, 
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THE language of the Declaration is rhe- 
torical, as its author was. Such was, in- 
deed, the need of the time. It is very 
good rhetoric, too. And one never reads 
it through without feeling that what they 
had to say—and it was a great deal — 
they said wonderfully well. At any cele- 
bration, the “orator of the day” may be 
glad if his address interest the hearers 
as much as the Declaration does, when 
well read by Master Goodchild of the first 
class of the high school. All the same, 
when I was engaged in the forming of the 
literary style of some young Americans, I 
thought it well to offer a prize to any who 
would give a paraphrase of it in words 
as short as four letters. Let us train our 
young people to the use of monosyllables. 

See what I had given me. Jefferson’s 
rendering of the introduction, as I hope 
you remember, is in these words: ‘ When, 
in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, —a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” Here are 
twenty-five Latin words —if you count 
“nature”? twice —and twenty-four words 
of more than one syllable. 

The best version I got in words of five 
letters or less was this: ‘When, as men 
are, one set of men must cut the bond 
that ties it with a set out side, — let it say 
why.” But this, as you see, omits all that 
about assuming a separate and equal sta- 
tion, — as if it were surplusage, as it hardly 
is. Still, the success of this experiment 
was such, that I offered another prize the 
next year, for an introduction in words of 
three letters or less. I got this essay in 
competition: “If it be fit for any set of 
men to cut an old tie, —let it say so, — let 
it say why.” ‘This shows what can be done, 
when the columns are crowded, and we 
must reduce the length of the President’s 
message. In my little book, How %o do tt, 
I condensed eighty-one horribly long words 
of the worst English I could find,— one of 
President Pierce’s messages, — into thirty- 
six. And I thought my English better than 
his. 

I will now renew my offer, and for the 
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best rendering of the Declaration sent us 
to print in next year’s Nrw ENGLAND 
MaaazinE, in words of four letters or less, 
I will give a copy of Zhe Man without a 
Country. For the best rendering in words 
of three letters, or less, I will give a copy 
of Red and White. 


WE will take the 9.32 train into town. 
It is to be a hot day, — but the sun does 
not seem to affect Miss Reader much, 
and as no one sees her, she can wear as 
light costume as she will. The moment 
the train arrives, we see there is a holiday, 
— it is so crowded. Fortunately for us, 
Roxbury has its attractions, and so many 
leave the train there that I find a seat. 
Miss Reader always does. And here at 
Park Square —such a crowd! There is 
that droll tendency of a holiday, which 
makes people walk in the roadway, instead 
of keeping to the sidewalk. Is this perhaps 
the feeling of being in a procession ; or is 
it because they are from districts where 
there is not so much distinction between 
the ways for bipeds and those for quadru- 
peds? Let us not philosophize. Enough 
to see that everybody is cheerful and 
resolved, as the Yankee says, “to have 
a good time.” 


“The sons of Belial had a glorious time,” 


says John Dryden,—so the Yankee has 
good authority. And we need not fear 
that he is descending to that low revelry 
of the Sons of Belial. 

“Here’s your ice water — free — ice 
water free.” Listen to that, Mr. Bellamy, 
and tell me if you will have anything more 
virtuous in the twenty-first century. See 
the great inscription 





FREE 


ICE WATER. ICE WATER. 


This over a well-fitted marquee, with 
eager bar-tenders behind, dispensing the 
cooling draught “ which cheers but not 
inebriates,” to all comers. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has wisely pro- 
nounced the open-bar a common nuisance, 
— license or no license ; but, in the enthu- 
siasm of our celebration, the city of Boston 
steps over the letter of that great decision, 
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in this instance, and opens five or six or 
more of these ‘‘ open-bars,” for the Fourth 
of July, with their “ gentlemanly attendants.” 

And notice, dear Miss Reader, how the 
children of commerce take up the idea. 
“Here’s your iced lemonade. Only three 
cents. Lemonade made to order.” Ob- 
serve, if you please, that the detestable 
liquid known as lemon syrup has disap- 
peared before the progress of commerce 
and prosperity. “ Here’s your Moxie.” 
“Here’s your Saratoga and Kissingen.”’ 
And cakes enough, too, dear Miss Reader, 
— though I cannot offer you ale. Try that 
pop-corn, amalgamated into a long par- 
allelogram, by the dextrous cement of 
boiled molasses. How they cut it is the 
mystery! No, you need not be afraid to 
eat it as you walk up Beacon Street. If 
you will observe, no one seems to notice 
you. That must surprise you, as it did 
Madame Recamier, when the Savoyards 
looked at her no longer. And, if you will 
observe, every one else is doing the same 
thing, or something like it. 





Ou, yes ! we will walk around the Com- 


mon. ‘That is what I brought you here 
for. Do not mention it, — but I always 


feel as if these elms on Charles Street 
were one inch in diameter, and in danger 


of being uprooted by some boy. They 
were in my day, sixty years ago. That 
open space? Oh! that is the “ball 


ground.” It is roped off to-day,—as it 
would not be on a common day, — because 
to-day our South Boston La Crosse team 
is to play a match against some other 
team. Now, they are all waiting for some- 
body to arrive. There is a good deal of 
waiting on such occasions. But you and 
I are too busy to wait. Will you observe 
how all the people keep behind the ropes, 
though there are not five officers in sight? 
That is Democracy. Everybody knows that 
if everybody stepped inside the line, nobody 
would see the game. So nobody steps in. 


“The common sense of each keeps a fretful world 
in awe.” 


Or as our old friend said in the begin- 
ning : “ Among these [rights] are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
rom the consent of the governed.” 
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Anp here, next the ball-ground, the men 
are stretching the balloon out upon the 
grass, so that all may be sure there is a 
balloon. And this afternoon it will rise in 
the southwest wind, till it comes so near 
the seathat they do not dare to go any 
further, — and it will descend somewhere 
in Chelsea or in Malden, — after they have 
been in the air eighteen minutes. They 
always do it in that way. For, as the 
average Fourth of July wind is westward, or 
west-southwest, a point west, or something 
like that,—and as the ocean “holds 
Boston in its arms” on the eastward, it is 
a bad place for balloons. When they flew 
the first balloons in Paris, dear old Ben 
Franklin was there. And some one asked 
“Of what use is it?” As if, indeed, any- 
thing in the camp or court of poor Louis 
and his Marie Antoinette were of much 
use! And dear old Ben said, “ Of what 
use isa new born baby?” Well, the baby 
is one hundred and seven years old now ; 
born, if anybody cares, in 1783, the year 
in which the K g of G t B n 
acknowledged the independence of an- 
other baby. And thus far, nothing much 
seems to have come of it. They are un- 
fortunate to-day, — for the requisitions of 
our gas companies, which are none of 
the best, compel them to use heavy gas, 
which is not the best for ballooning. 

















WueNn I was that boy, whom you see 
yonder with a little balloon, on a string, 
or when I was of his size, “‘ Independence 
Day ” was celebrated at the eastern end 
of this same Common. And the booths 
of candy men, oyster-men, men who sold 
cocoanuts and tamarinds, were on Park 
Street, in the old malls, and under the 
shade of Paddock’s Row. We have now 
cut down the trees in Paddock’s Row, and 
we are so genteel that we allow no stalls 
or booths in Park Street, excepting those 
for the dispensation of cold water, for 
genteel people may be thirsty. The 
booths are now at the western end, which 
was in those pre-historic days considered 
quite outside the world. On the western 
side of Charles Street, where now the 
Public Garden shows all its beauty, and 
where all the seats, you see, are occupied 
by young men and maidens, was still the 
original beach of the Back Bay, kept at 
low-water mark by the original Mill Dam. 
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A superstition, wholly unfounded, existed 
among the young and the masses of the 
people, that human law did not extend 
beyond high-water mark. And so, on 
this low-water beach, certain games of 
“pitch coppers,” and “ props” were per- 
mitted, which could not be played on the 
uplands. With bated breath, and the 
sense of assisting at Crockford’s or at 
Monaco, we little boys used to leap down 
from the beach wall, and witness these 
saturnalian revels. ‘The real reason why 
they were not interfered with is now bet- 
ter known to me. ‘The whole police es- 
tablishment of the new-born city was then 
in the hands and brain of “Old Reed,” 
as he was affectionately called by the boys. 
He was the only “ constable.” He must 
have had his hands full in so pulling and 
hauling that nothing stronger than spruce 
beer should be sold on the Common. So 
he, doubtless, drew the line at Charles 
Street, knowing that he must draw it some- 
where. Now, as you observe, the people 
in the Public Garden are as peaceable and 
loyal to law as those on the upland. But, 
as a reminder of those days, this boy at- 
tired as a sailor here offers us this basket 
made of the prop-paw shells. Shall I buy 
it for you, Miss Reader? 

Miss Reader. That ugly thing! Not 
for me! Why there is not a Chinese sailor 
at the Fort but has his pockets full of them. 

Traveller. Ah, yes! You forget, dear 
Miss Reader, that all of us have not seen 
both oceans. Paes 

Or the entertainments of those older 
days, some, I see, survive. Some others 
have been evolved from those beginnings. 
For instance, this of the free iced water 
had not been heard of then. But there 
was water in the frog pond and there was 
ice. Spruce beer and ginger beer we had 
then and now. It was two cents a glass, 
and, with a kind concession to the .impe- 
cuniosity of little boys, a half glass was 
sold for a cent. For one cent, also, you 
could buy two oysters (raw), with salt and 
pepper and vinegar ad 4%. I see no oys- 
ters to-day. 

It is, perhaps, not proper, in the presence 
of a millionnaire, and Miss Reader may be 
one for aught I know, to allude to these 
humble details of personal expenditure. 
But, as these pages are read by statesmen, 
and as Le Play and Mr. Wright have earned 


their fame, by rightly presenting to the 
world their studies of just such expenses, 
I will venture some memoranda on the 
ways and means of a small boy’s Inde- 
pendence Day in 1830. 

There was a ribald story, in my boy- 
hood, of a father who tipped his son on 
the morning of Independence, with these 
cautions : — 

“Here, my son, are two cents. Don’t 
be extravagant. ‘Treat all your companions 
liberally. And bring home toys for the 
children.” But the injustice of this ribaldry 
was well known to all of us, and we never 
repeated it. ‘The custom at home was that 
my mother provided herself with a store of 
Spanish reals, — then called ninepence, — 
and gave one to every child, of every race 
or color, with whom she had todo. An 
occasional uncle, — a real uncle, not one of 
the three-ball variety — did the same. So 
you started for the Common, with a very 
reasonable sum for distribution among the 
various venders. It was certain that you 
would carry nothing home. 

There was a story — well vouched — of 
a lad who started with twenty-five cents 
(or two ninepences), and under the first 
tree in Paddock’s Row found a man with 
purses to sell. The boy bought a purse 
—purple, with a gilt clasp — for twenty- 
five cents; and for the rest of the day 
had the purse with nothing in it. How 
many people I have known since, in his 
condition! How many houses with pianos 
in them, where, by no intercession, can I 
evolve a note, far less a bar of music ! 

More prudent boys—or is it more 
audacious — passed the temptations of the 
purse-seller, and reached the Common. 
Sticks of candy were still in existence : 
barley, which was translucent (yellow) ; 
checkerberry, also translucent (red), and 
a little shorter than barley; peppermint 
(white and not translucent; but striped 
obliquely with red, like a barber’s pole) ; 
and molasses candy,— more in quantity, 
but perhaps carrying a mean feeling of 
home manufacture, which made us distrust 
it, as we are apt to distrust an American 
knife, for no reason. Each of these sticks 
was one cent in price. I see none such 
now. But, on the other hand, every third 
table is now heaped with what is called a 
French mixture, at tencents a pound. As 
I observed, this morning, that the finest 
refined sugar costs six and three-fourths 
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cents at wholesale, I am a little afraid 
about this manufacture. ‘lhere are scarlet 
dolces! We had none of them in 1830. 
But I see no tamarinds, which were a 
commodity of those days. 

No Priscilla! And there are no Gov- 
ernor Endicotts! Miss Reader and I 
have gone round the Common, and looked 
at every booth carefully. There are no 
Governor Endicotts. 

In those earlier days, the dealers had 
sheets of white paper, on which were many 
checkerberry candy medals, — shall I call 
them? They were larger, each, than a 
cartwheel dollar. On each was stamped 
a head. It was not General Washington. 
It was not General Hancock. So we 
children said that the medal was _ first 
struck in 1629, and that it represented 
Governor Endicott. We made it a sacred 
duty to invest one cent in such a medal 
on Election Day and on Independence. 
Observe, that Massachusetts still honored 
her own holiday, of Election, and main- 
tained a pride in such sovereignty as she 
had. So that the celebration of her 
Election Day in May —up to that fatal 
amendment of her constitution, when it 
was pushed back to January — was, in 
every jot and tittle, as distinguished as this 
of the Fourth of July. 

Mr. Hawthorne, who cared for such 
things, observed, so soon as he lived in 
England, that the Whitsunday week holi- 
days of the Old Country were celebrated 
with precisely the observances of an Old 
Massachusetts Election Day. ‘True old 
Puritans would have nothing of Whitsun- 
day, —a Popish holiday, —not they! But, 
though they were virtuous, they let the peo- 
ple have cakes and ale, — and so Election 
Day took its place. Good for Winthrop 
and Dudley and Governor Endicott ! 

And now, to think that the die which 
bore Governor Endicott’s likeness should 
be lost or broken, — and the art of making 
checkerberry medals should be forgotten ! 


I aways touch my hat to a policeman. 
I like to show the good fellows that their 
business and mine is the same, — the busi- 
ness indeed of their Master and mine, — 
to take away the sins of the world. ‘These 
two officers, whom we are passing, are the 
only people in this throng, I suppose, whom 
I ever saw before. 
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“Good morning, officer. A quiet time?” 

“Very quiet, sir, very quiet.” 

Indeed, one cannot see that they have 
anything to do. Ah! yes !—there is one 
of the force running across Park Square. 
Has some one lapsed from virtue’s path ? 
He calls to that German who is leading a 
little child ! The German turns, frightened ! 
How has he offended the majesty of the 
law? Oh,—there it is,—the little girl 
has dropped her handkerchief, and the 
officer sees it. All is restored. ‘The grate- 
ful German thanks the policeman. And, 
as the French reporters say, “The incident 
is exhausted.” But you will hardly do bet- 
ter than that, Mr. Bellamy, in the twenty- 
first century. The whole police force of 
the town on the alert— yes—to see that 
none of us drop our handkerchiefs on the 
sidewalk ! 

So Miss Reader and I walk around 
among the booths, They run from West 
Street west and from Walnut Street west ; 
and there are double or treble lines of 
them. On Beacon Street, observe, the 
tenants are black people mostly. ‘Their 
race is, perhaps, singularly fond of this holi- 
day. We look everywhere for Governor 
Endicotts, — but, as I say, we do not find 
them. But here are roses, Miss Reader, 
and carnation pinks. You have not finer 
in your charming Alaska climate. ‘“ Here’s 
your fresh roses ; here’s your fresh roses, 
—only ten cents.” Please accept these 
Bon Silenes, — they will look so prettily in 
your corsage. 

AND so we have passed round the five 
malls, Charles Street, Beacon Street, Park 
Street, T'remont Street, and Boylston Street ; 
and we are here opposite the Providence 
station again. Two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children we have seen, at the 
least, probably twice that number. And 
I, who ought to know Boston people, have 
not seen one I knew I ever saw before, 
unless it were those policemen. ‘The truth 
is, that the greater part of these people 
have come in from the country, — and of 
the Boston people a good quarter part 
have gone into the country. This is just 
as it should be. 

But Miss Reader feels as if she would 
like to see some more consolidated or defi- 
nite centralization of enthusiasm. So far, 
these have all been individual expressions. 
There is a large tent. I think it is a Merry- 
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go-round. Let us work through the throng 
to it. “I beg your pardon, sir. Will you 
let this lady pass?” “Thank you, sir.” 
“This way, Miss Reader.” ‘ Please make 
room for this lady.” They are all very 
obliging, and so we press our wayin. The 
great tent is crowded. We can all hear, 
for a thousand people are singing a tem- 
perance song, and this is a temperance 
orator leading them. This is the only or- 
ganized entertainment on the Common for 
the morning. ete 

I HAVE not observed any lack of chil- 
dren in our promenade. I think the coun- 
try children have come into town with 
their fathers and mothers. But you must 
observe that, during these hours of the 
morning, fifty thousand children of the 
city, or thereabouts, are cared for in vari- 
ous places of public entertainment, at the 
city’s expense. Jugglers, — or performers 
of legerdemain, to be more grand, — va- 
riety people of different kinds, — singers, 
banjo players, and others who know how 
to entertain, — have been brought together 
at different places; and a ticket has been 
given to each boy or girl, who was at 
school last week, so that his entertainment 
or hers might be made sure. We who are 
older are not supposed to care to have 
such things for nothing, we must go to 
one of six or eight theatres, unless, as it 
happen, we find ourselves better enter- 
tained out of doors. 

But there are ten places of entertain- 
ment, to which we must not go. We may 
go to any of the public bath-houses, and 
the towel for our drying and the key for 
undressing will be given us, the last on its 
india-rubber string. But woe to him who 
wishes to read! The ten public libraries, 
—the best places of amusement or of 
entertainment in Boston,—these, by a 
most curious superstition, are closed on 
all the days when we entertain the lieges. 


THE Sons of the Revolution, the new 
society lately formed in many states, and 
united in a national society, places on its 
programme, among many objects worthy 
of praise, its determination to promote 
the celebration of the Fourth of July in 
the different states. The society has been 
organized by men who have the intelli- 
gence to see that the American ideas 
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which are interwoven into all our plans, 
and into the detail, even, of our adminis- 
tration, are worth preserving ; and that if 
the new comers, who add so much to our 
physical strength, are to fall into line with 
the Americans who have made America, 
they must be taught the history of the 
country, and must know on what princi- 
ples its success is based. It is idle to say 
that we owe these successes to the natural 
fertility of soil, or to the wealth of mines, 
or to the gifts of climate. The valley of 
the Danube is as richly stored by nature 
as the valley of the Mississippi; but we 
see no such communities of men there, 
as have, in a hundred years, made the 
valley of the Mississippi what it is. 

The Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion has formed itself, in the hope that 
there may be a more spirited effort to 
teach what all men are glad to learn. I 
have been pleased to see how widely such 
hopes show themselves in action in the 
great states of the Northwest. In Minne- 
sota, for instance, the supervisors of the 
public schools have established a “ Na- 
tional Day” as a part of the regular duty 
of each school term. It becomes a festival 
for the schools. National songs are sung, 
national history repeated, the American 
flag is displayed, and all the resources 
which intelligent teachers command are 
drawn upon, that the children of Nor- 
wegian, of Welsh, of Icelandic parents, or 
those from any other nation under the sun, 
may know what new privileges they ac- 
quired, on the happy day when their fathers 
“highly resolved” that they also should 
be Americans. 

FoRTY-EIGHT years ago my Alma Mater 
gave me the “privilege of speaking in 
public as often as any one asked me to do 
so,” —‘“privilegium publice praeligendi, 
quoties-cumque ad hoc munus_ evocatus 
eris.”” I have sometimes wondered whether 
a man can speak in public, if there be no 
public to hear. But that is cynical to say 
in this connection, for Alma Mater certainly 
meant well. I suppose I have availed 
myself of the privilege then given, if I 
should guess roughly, some seventeen 
thousand five hundred and twenty times, 
“be the same more or less,” thus address- 
ing men on various lines of life which 
have been suggested by consideration of 
the Three Elements of Life. 
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But, among these seventeen thousand 
and odd occasions, I have never delivered 
a Fourth of July oration. I think I have 
been “called to do it,” but it has not 
seemed to me that the call was com- 
pulsory. Still, there have been two funda- 
mental statements which I should like to 
make, if such a call seemed peremptory. 


And, lest no such call be made, I will 


state them here. 

First, When these states declared them- 
selves independent, they were independent. 
Practically, they always had been. New 
England fought Philip and his men, — man 
to man, about equal numbers on each side, 
—and never asked the home government 
for an ounce of powder, or for the flint to 
a firelock. Such help as the Crown ever 
did give them,—as when it sent such a 
general as Braddock,—cost more than it 
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came to. Moral. Let no man or woman 
or state say, “I am independent,” unless, 
in truth, he is. 

Second. That what we need, to maintain 
this nation, is the same quality and the 
same determination which made it. ‘This 
is the quality or determination by which 
The People, as an Entity, takes the place 
of the King, or The Pope, or The. Gov- 
ernment. ‘The People is the Sovereign. 
All persons in authority are simply officers 
serving this Sovereign. Thus, the Presi- 
dent is not the Ruler of America; he is 
her Chief Magistrate, and, far from ruling 
her, he obeys her. If, in our Fourth of 
July orations, or in any other education, 
we can make the people of America, and 
their servants, understand this, we shall 
take a great step in maintaining the real 
independence of America. 





THE LAND SYSTEM OF THE WESTERN 


RESERVE. 


By Hosea Paul. 


of Ohio, a district which embraces 

some thirteen counties in the north- 
eastern part of that state, possesses a de- 
gree of interest beyond that ordinarily at- 
taching to local annals, mainly on account 
of the circumstances of its origin and set- 
tlement, and of the class of people who 
were concerned in it. These were New 
England people, mostly from Connecticut, 
and the fact that in the early part of this 
century they came in such compact, homo- 
geneous masses as to afford a most striking 
instance of wholesale migration, is one of 
deep significance. ‘Though the Western 
Reserve was at the very outset of its settle- 
ment shorn of the visible rule of the par- 
ent state, it was very soon occupied by its 
transplanted children in such numbers that 
they were, as a matter of course, a potent 
factor in shaping the customs, social polity, 
and institutions, not only of the Reserve 
itself, but of the whole surrounding country. 
It was a community founded by Puritan 
blood ; its traditions were of the May- 
flower. and of the Charter Oak ; and it is 
but natural that we should turn and trace the 
influence and survival of Puritan influences 


"es history of the Western Reserve 


and practices. It is the purpose of this 
article to speak mainly of land division 
and related subjects, and in this discussion 
relating to the Reserve it will be necessary 
briefly to recall the circumstances by which 
the territory came into being in form and 
name. 

Under various royal charters, particu- 
larly that granted by King Charles II. in 
1662, the colony of Connecticut set up a 
claim to a large extent of territory in the 
then western wilds. Connecticut was not 
the only colony favored in this way; in 
fact this great continent was parceled out 
without much system or method. It was 
distant and unexplored, and it is plain that 
without great pains mistakes were inevitable. 
No adequate pains were taken to prevent 
such errors, and as a consequence there 
was a constant dispute between the col- 
onies as to the extent of their boundaries, 
which were generally vaguely, loosely, ig- 
norantly, and carelessly described in their 
charters. Often the same territory would 
be granted over and over again. For a 
long time, however, these extra-territorial 
rights were held in abeyance. French 
rule and Spanish dominion asserted them- 
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selves over the western wilderness, and no 
beginning was made in settlement or civili- 
zation, save that incident to the missionary 
work among the savages undertaken by 
the Jesuits. Nor was the English rule 
much better in this respect, when after 
bloody war its supremacy was extended. 
‘The colonists were to be made the sub- 
jects of restraint, and among other ways of 
hampering their action, they were by royal 
proclamation forbidden to settle in the 
interior. But doubtless the restriction did 
not seem of great consequence. The coast 
was not yet fully peopled, and the years 
were fruitful of other events that occupied 
men’s thoughts. 

Almost immediately, however, there were 
mutterings of the coming storm, and in a 
few years separation and independence 
from England became, through the for- 
tunes of war, an accomplished fact. By 
this time, notwithstanding the ravages of 
war, the colonies had grown. ‘The power 
of England was broken, and with return- 
ing peace the extent and value of the 
West and its possibilities as a home for 
millions began to dawn upon the people. 
There was room for mighty states in the 
wilderness, and the question continually 
arose, to whom does this great prize be- 
long? It is not surprising that at this time 
the old time-worn and musty charters were 
brought out as conclusive title deeds to 
vast areas ; and it is no wonder that when 
such charters came into conflict with others 
equally ancient, vague, and ambiguous, 
there should be no end of clashing and 
contention. In this way Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia 
each asserted claims to the soil of Ohio. 
But to none of them did the claim involve 
so much as it did to Connecticut. Con- 
fined within narrow limits, its people’ had 
long outgrown them, and for generations 
they had awaited an opportunity for ex- 
pansion. ‘They had conned their ancient 
parchments, until they became to them 
their most familiar and dearest possession. 
Certainly no other state urged its claims 
with more tireless pertinacity, and when 
the long period of wrangling was finally put 
an end to by mutual concession and adjust- 
ment, it was by the terms of the settlement 
granted this territory in northeastern Ohio, 
which is bounded on the north by Lake 
Erie, and on the south by the forty-first par- 
allel of latitude, extending west from the 
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Pennsylvania line one hundred and twenty 
miles. ‘Thus the Western Reserve was to 
Connecticut the last remnant of a territory 
of imperial extent, to possess which had 
been the dream of past generations, and 
which it had sought through troubled years 
to change from a barren claim into defi- 
nite and actual possession. It was to a cer- 
tain extent a humiliation to that state and 
its people that they were obliged to give 
up so much and be left with only a mere 
disjointed fragment, a mere shadow of a 
mighty substance. But though the pro- 
portions of the Reserve were insignificant 
compared with the mighty empire they had 
sought to establish, the public interest in 
the territory did not lessen. No sooner 
was the title assured than preparations 
were begun for its division and sale, and 
when they were completed the long pent-up 
tide of emigration poured thither as with 
a mighty flood. Even judged by later stand- 
ards, with incomparably better facilities of 
transportation, the settlement of the Re- 
serve was rapid almost beyond parallel. 
Not fairly begun before 1805, it was mainly 
finished in the next fifteen or twenty years, 
by which time there was a very consider- 
able population in the townships, although 
towns and villages were few and of incon- 
siderable size. 

These settlers belonged to a race not 
unused to experiments in founding new 
states. The first of these was that con- 
sequent upon the removal from England 
to the original settlements on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, and the second was the 
founding of new towns, the outgrowth of 
the original ones, a process which began 
very soon after a new generation came 
into being, and of which the planting of 
Connecticut affords, perhaps, the best ex- 
ample. The founding of the Reserve was 
the third and last great removal of the 
Puritan stock. ‘Thereafter the streams of 
emigration were scattered and fitful, such 
as were born of individual and neighbor- 
hood aspirations, and lacked .the impel- 
ling force of implanted sentiment. More 
than this, the constitution of society in 
New England and even on the Reserve 
itself was undergoing a rapid change, and 
Puritanism as a distinct type was passing 
away. It is a striking circumstance that 
a type so strong, so decided and vigorous, 
should not survive for many generations, 
and lend a strong tinge of provincialism to 
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a remote posterity. That it did not do so 
can only be explained by noting that, with 
whatever intolerance and bigotry, the Pu- 
ritan people were not only earnest and 
industrious, but intelligent and progres- 
sive. They were a people who could not 
remain at a standstill, and thus with the 
possibilities of emigration and of contact 
with and of admixture with other elements, 
they became cosmopolitan. 

The land system of these descendants 
of the Puritans differed widely from that 
of their fathers. The school of experience 
had taught them something. They were 
not averse to new methods, and the result 
was that, on the whole, a distinct progress 
was made. The changes were significant 
that the old order had passed away. The 
village community, the union of church 
and state, the rule of the proprietors 
and the town meeting, institutions which 
seemed the very essence of Puritanic or- 
ganization, were summarily cast aside, and 
the same elements in the new state were 
recast into new forms. 

Heretofore in the Puritan economy in- 
dividual ownership in the modern sense 
was unknown. ‘The original ownership of 
the soil was usually acquired by an organ- 
ized body of settlers, who by purchase or 
conquest from the Indians, by grant from 
the state or sovereign, or by the act of 
occupation, or by several of these circum- 
stances taken together, became its owners. 
‘These pioneers did not isolate themselves 
upon scattered farms, after the manner of 
the western homesteader of to-day. The 
founding of towns was not an afterthought, 
nor were these brought into being for the 
convenience of traders and artisans, but 
the town was the initial fact. The village 
came before the farm. The people settled 
gregariously. 

Around the meeting-house as the com- 
mon centre of all men’s thoughts, social 
and political, as well as religious, they 
laid off their home-lots of two and three 
acres, an amount sufficient for house, 
garden, and grounds. ‘This done, they 
hewed their way outwardly into the sur- 
rounding forest until they had wrested 
from it a rim of cultivated fields. Of these, 
each family had a portion set aside for 
its use. At Plymouth such fields were 
first assigned by yearly lot, but the people 
soon clamored “ for land in continuance.” 
How much land each family might have 
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was a matter rarely determined exactly. 
In some places the land was obtained and 
settled at considerable cost, and those 
paying more than others were allowed a 
proportionately larger share. For a time, 
there was land enough for all. ‘The main 
object was to get the land cleared and cul- 
tivated, and it was not difficult for any one, 
even a newcomer (if, of course, of the 
proper religious faith), to have set off to 
him as much land as he could satisfy the 
rest of the town he had the means and 
disposition to make good use of. ‘There 
was no price set upon the land. Even the 
poor were not refused because of their 
misfortune. In Boston, in 1635, the “allot- 
ers’’ were authorized to grant land to the 
“poorer sort of inhabitants, such as are 
members (#.¢. church members) or are 
likely to be,and have no cattle.” 

But a distinction more or less definite 
was always kept up between the new- 
comers and the original proprietors. The 
interest of the former consisted of a defi- 
nite grant; that of the latter might in 
time be found to be made up of scattered 
parcels of varying size and value, such as 
had been set off to him at different distri- 
butions, and a further interest in the com- 
mon land yet undivided. In time this 
came to consist almost entirely of waste 
land, rocky hillsides, or marshes. There 
are instances where such tracts are owned 
in this way even at the present day, but 
only, as Sir Henry Maine remarks, in those 
remote localities where human life lies 
stranded. 

In these New England communities we 
see a reproduction or a revival of still 
older times. It was the Aryan village and 
the ancient German “ mark” over again, 
with their home-lot, the arable fields, and 
the common pasture ground. Historians 
and economists have puzzled themselves 
over the reappearance of this ancient type, 
and among the reasons assigned are that 
they arose partly from the necessity of 
living compactly together for mutual suc- 
cor in case of Indian attack, and the sever- 
ity of the winters, which made the solitary 
settler lonely and at times helpless; but 
the real reason seems to be that the Puri- 
tans, prior to their removal hither, deemed 
themselves a wronged and suffering peo- 
ple, and whatever may have been the ex- 


1 Reprinted records, Report Record Com., 


1877. 
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tent of their persecutions, they had the 
effect to knit them together into a cohe- 
rent brotherhood. Emigration being re- 
solved upon, that such a people should try 
the communal experiment was only an 
illustration of a common tendency among 
religious enthusiasts in every age and coun- 
try. They came to America not, as has 
been claimed, for religious freedom, but 
for isolation. They wanted to build a 
state according to their own notions, and 
no one was welcome among them who did 
not share their belief; and their whole 
land system was organized upon a basis 
of distrust towards those who differed in 
religious belief. The sale of lands to such 
persons was almost everywhere expressly 
forbidden, and indeed the liberty of trans- 
fer to any one was a subject of regulation. 
At infinite pains they had sought a distant 
land, where it was hoped they might re- 
main unmolested by people of different 
creeds than their own; hence they did 
not take kindly to the intrusion of such 
people among them, and their early records 
abound with instances of the passage of 
penal laws that were passed to keep them 
away. But in time the old prejudices and 
jealousies grew less strong, and after the 
Revolution many of these old forms and 
customs that still lingered were regarded 
by all progressive people as an irksome 
restraint upon individual action, and when 
it became their privilege to outline the 
policy of a new commonwealth, there were 
no serious attempts to retain them. The 
individual began to assert himself, and was 
no longer willing to have his opportunities 
for land-ownership and speculation ham- 
pered by others. He had in this respect 
become tired of the rule of his fellows, 
and longed for that unrestrained freedom 
which he claimed as a natural right. , The 
assertion of such claims sprang perhaps 
as much from a desire for land-speculation 
as from any abstract notions regarding 
liberty or from any aristocratic ideas re- 
garding the founding of manorial estates. 
In fact land-ownership in this form was 
almost wholly absent from the Reserve. 
There was at no time a disposition to hold 
land merely for the sake of possible social 
consequence. The land was freely offered 
to whoever had the money to buy, and it 
was almost immediately divided up into 
small farms. During the period of the 
growth of the dairy interests, 1840-1870, 


the size of the farms rapidly increased, 
and the rural population fell off inversely. 
The largest farms of the Reserve are those 
of Everett Farnum in Richfield, which at 
the time of his death, in 1884, consisted 
of about twenty-eight hundred acres. The 
Perkins family has always owned large 
areas. Previous to about 1860, Simon 
Perkins owned a large part of the town- 
ship adjoining Akron, and his brother, 
Henry B. Perkins, still owns several thou- 
sand acres near Warren. Leonard Case 
at his death, in 1880, owned over two 
thousand acres in a single body adjoin- 
ing the city of Cleveland. But such large 
holdings are and have always been excep- 
tional. 

Unlike many other states, notably Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut did not use her western 
lands as a fund to pay off her revolution- 
ary soldiers, nor were any special privileges 
granted such persons in the matter of pre- 
emption or payment for such lands. The 
nearest approach to such a policy was the 
donation of about one-sixth part, or some 
five hundred thousand acres, now mainly 
embraced in the counties of Huron and 
Erie, to those inhabitants of certain towns 
upon the coast, Norwich, New London, and 
other towns which had during the Revolu- 
tion suffered loss from the descent of the 
British troops upon errands of pillage and 
destruction. Many families were thus left 
homeless and destitute, and it was but nat- 
ural that these unfortunate people should 
turn to the state and ask for relief. But legis- 
lative action was slow ; not until nearly ten 
years had elapsed after the close of the war 
was the extent of the losses officially ascer- 
tained, or any provision made for recom- 
pense. As to payment in money, that was 
declared to be out of the question, and in 
lieu of it this large tract of land, which 
has since been known as the “ Firelands ” 
or “ Sufferers’ Lands,” was granted to them. 
But the territory, though of great extent, 
and plainly to become of great value in 
time, was then a remote wilderness, to 
reach which involved a journey slow, dif- 
ficult, and even dangerous. There were 
Indian tribes in possession to be bought 
off or driven away. There were the in- 
evitable delays of organization and of sur- 
veying ; so that not until 1809 could the 
territory be considered as fairly opened 
for settlement. After this, the War of 1812 
operated as a further prevention of settle- 
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ment, so that for one reason or another 
more than thirty years elapsed between 
the date when the losses were first sus- 
tained and the time when the sufferers 
could safely occupy the land set apart for 
them. As a means of present relief to a 
despoiled and suffering people, the tardy 
relief thus afforded was little better than 
a mockery. Many of the original suffer- 
ers were dead, others were too old to re- 
move to a distant wilderness, and not a 
few with hearts sickened with hope de- 
ferred had sold their claims for a pittance, 
so that in fact but few of them ever claimed 
their land in person. Their “rights” had 
fallen to another generation, or had been 
acquired by speculation.’ 

In 1786, six years before the donation 
of the Firelands, the question of disposing 
of the Reserve came up in the Connecticut 
legislature, and a committee was appointed 
to negotiate its sale for not less than fifty 
cents per acre. The proposed plan was 
to divide it into townships, five miles 
square, and in each township five hundred 
acres were to be reserved for the support 
of the gospel ministry ; a like amount was 
reserved for the support of schools. The 
first minister settling in a township was to 
be entitled to two hundred and fifty acres. 
The old idea, it is plain, still lingered ; 
but nothing ever came of this plan, and in 
the actual disposition of the territory the 
claims of both church and school were 
ignored entirely. Excepting an inconsid- 
erable part (the so-called Salt Springs tract 
near Youngstown), the remainder of the 
Reserve after the Firelands were cut off 
was sold in 1795 to a company of forty- 
eight persons, who afterwards organized 
themselves and others into the Connecti- 
cut Land Company. ‘The state regarded 
this territory simply as a part of its assets, 
which it might and indeed ought to turn 
into cash in the most expedient manner, 
and the legislature readily acceded to the 
proposition made by these private specula- 
tors to undertake the risks and assume 
the burdens of its management. It was a 
business transaction, singularly devoid of 
sentiment and altogether free from the 
bias of ancient custom. It was land spec- 
ulation pure and simple, and though the 
money realized was used to endow the 
common schools of Connecticut with a 

1 Williams’ //istory of Turon and Erie Coun- 
ties (general chapters by H. Paul). 


princely fund, thereby relieving the citizens 
of that state from a considerable burden 
of local taxation, it was in a certain sense 
done at the expense of the settlers in the 
new and distant territory, and their rights 
and interests in the matter seem to have 
not been considered. ‘There was no pre- 
tense of reserving any part of the proceeds 
for their benefit, no provision for the sup- 
port of preaching or for secular instruction ; 
there were no regulations to prevent the 
influx of Quakers, Baptists, Infidels, Pa- 
pists, or any other sort of people deemed 
wicked or undesirable ; there was no rec- 
ognition of settlers or of other homestead 
rights ; no favor shown to the revolution- 
ary veteran; no welcome to the poor. 
Whoever might seek to occupy the land 
must pay such tribute as its new owners 
might choose to exact, and in the matter 
of religion and education shift for them- 
selves and form such new policies as seemed 
best and most practicable under their new 
surroundings." 

Besides these obvious embarrassments, 
the new settler was for a short time exposed 
to a further one, that of whether his alle- 
giance was due to the state of Connecti- 
cut itself or to the Land Company, which 
might assert a sort of proprietary system, 
or whether to a new government such as 
was finally evolved by themselves and the 
neighbors with whom their lot was cast. 
It does not seem that these matters, though 
involving such a radical recoil from old 
ideas, did anything to prevent the rapid 
settlement of the territory. The times 
were ripe for a change. 

The price paid by the persons referred 
to was $1,200,000, being at the rate of 
forty cents an acre for three million acres. 
It does not appear that any part of this 
sum was paid in cash at the time, but the 
state was secured by mortgage, and in this 
way, by foreclosure or compromise, some- 
times acquired title, and held for a time 
scattered parcels in different parts of the 
Reserve. There are evidences that the 
company was an aristocratic and exclusive 
organization. Its promoters were as a 
rule men of wealth and position, and it is 
but natural to suppose that they used such 
advantages and influence to their utmost 
in order to obtain such an extraordinary 

1 By special grant of Congress, lands were af- 
terwards set apart for the purpose of a special 
school fund for the Western Reserve. 
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grant, where the certainty of great profit 
was so absolute and the risk so little. The 
small number of shares— only four hun- 
dred—at three thousand dollars each 
would in itself tend to shut out small in- 
vestments. It was plain that the small 
investor was not sought after. It was an 
association of individuals similar to what 
is now termed a syndicate, and they were 
in no hurry to dispose of their interests in 
advance of development ; hence there were 
no fictitious values put upon the property 
and the expenditure of watering the stock 
was not resorted to. The number and 
value of the shares actually represented 
the price paid for the property. There 
was no issue of bonds and no “ booming ” 
of the company’s stock, no attempt to sell 
out at a big price. In short, the shares 
never became the football of speculation. 
As a matter of fact a large portion of the 
shares were owned by a comparatively 
small number of persons. Oliver Phelps 
was the largest shareholder, his interest 
amounting to $168,000, besides an ad- 
ditional $80,000 owned jointly with Gideon 
Granger, who also owned a very large share. 
Phelps thus became the owner of over one- 
sixth part of the Reserve, or an area equal 
to two or three ordinary counties, a kingly 
domain surely, and for value and extent 
rarely equalled in American annals. Nor 
was this his first venture as a land specu- 
lator. Six years previously, in 1789, he had 
been one of the purchasers from the state 
of Massachusetts of the so-called Phelps 
and Gorham tract in western New York. 
The Land Company was a corporation 
with but little coherence. Its membership 
apparently abhorred restraint. They did 
not propose to put their possessions into 
the hands of an irregular assembly like a 
town meeting, or leave their interests to be 
cared for by any “committee.” It was 
very soon evident that each owner wanted 
something that he could control and call 
his own. It was not because they dis- 
trusted each other personally, but each 
thought he could act best unhampered. 
Thus the association was only of a tempo- 
rary nature, a means to an end. It does 
not seem to have ever been seriously pro- 
posed that the company as such should sell 
the lands and distribute the proceeds among 
the owners, and the most that was in fact 
undertaken was to look after the general 
interests in regard to state and congres- 


sional action and to Indian treaties, and 
to undertake and carry out a plan of divis- 
ion by which each owner might have set 
off to him his land in severalty. ‘To do 
this certain surveys were necessary, which 
with the other necessary expenses of or- 
ganization involved some slight assess- 
ments or the sale of some of the land. Six 
townships were set apart to be sold for 
such expenses. The survey of the town- 
ships was begun in 1795, and that portion 
east of the Cuyahoga River was mostly 
completed by the close of the following 
year. The plan of laying out the towns 
was evidently copied from that which but 
a short time before had been adopted in 
western New York. The townships were 
laid out five miles square. ‘Taking the 
south line of the Reserve, the forty-first 
parallel, as a base for numbering the 
towns, and the west line of Pennsylvania 
as a starting point for numbering the 
ranges, each township was numbered ac- 
cording to both town and range, and thus 
its location could be shown without giving 
its name. This custom had already been 
adopted by the general government. On 
the completion of the survey, the town- 
ships were carefully graded as to their 
relative values. Four of them, deemed 
the most valuable, were set apart and divi- 
ded into one hundred lots, making four 
hundred lots in all, being a number corre- 
sponding to each full share of the original 
stock. Some of the townships were deemed 
of less value than the general average, and 
it was decided that whosoever should re- 
ceive such townships in the partition should 
be entitled to have the deficiency in value 
made up by a grant of land elsewhere. 
This process was called equalizing, and 
several townships were set aside for this 
purpose. The unit of division seems to 
have been the township, and where the 
shares were not large enough to entitle 
them to such an amount of land, several 
of them were combined together in such 
a number that taken together they would 
be entitled to a whole township. When 
this combining of small interests and the 
process of averaging up values had been 
attended to, the actual division or distribu- 
tion was made by lot or drawing. ‘This 
being done, the mission of the Land Com- 
pany was practically at an end, though a 
few unsettled matters caused an organiza- 
tion to be kept up for many years. 
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The methoa of partition, which has 
been briefly described, was evidently care- 
fully studied and showed much ingenuity ; 
it certainly consumed a deal of valuable 
time, and though doubtless free from the 
suspicion of partiality, which was the one 
thing aimed at, it was an instance of mis- 
directed energy and talent. It was a long, 
tedious, and fussy process, that could have 
been altogether avoided if they had caused 
the land to have been surveyed into smaller 
parcels, for instance, into sections and 
quarter sections. Such a more extensive 
survey would have also given them a bet- 
ter idea and knowledge of the country. 
As it was, much of the estimating done by 
the equalizing committees was but little 
better than guess-work. ‘Their own exam- 
inations were necessarily slight and hur- 
ried, and the principal reliance was upon 
the reports of the surveyors who ran the 
township lines. But the surveyors’ oppor- 
tunity for general observations was limited 
and incidental to other duties. They must 
of necessity traverse their lines rapidly, 
and being five miles apart, there were large 
spaces between that they knew but little 
about, and in attempting to report upon it 
were likely to make mistakes. Hudson 
township, for instance, had a rim or fringe 
of swamp or low land along its boundary 
lines, and was for this reason reported to 
be of less than average value, while in fact 
the body of the township was dry and ele- 
vated, a favorable condition of which the 
equalizers were ignorant. 

The subdivision of the townships, apart 
from what was necessary for the purpose 
of equalization, and when the temporary 
control of the Land Company was trans- 
ferred to individuals, was done by such 
owners in their own way. If there were 
several owners or “proprietors” of a town- 
ship, each had his land set off in such 
form and size as his interests warranted. 
Such divisions, like those parcels set off for 
equalizing, were generally called “tracts,” 
and might be in the form of long strips 
or in squares. These tracts were gener- 
ally the unit of individual ownership where 
they existed at all. The further smaller 
divisions by such original owners for the 
purpose of sale were usually known as 
“ots,” the custom being where a town 
had a single owner to divide it directly 
into such lots ; if there were several, each 
owning tracts, there would be a separate 


subdivision of such tracts. The tracts 
were of course of such areas as repre- 
sented particular interests; the division 
into lots was for the purpose of sale. 

Very often tracts were withheld from 
sale for a long period; others were sold 
from time to time in parcels of such vary- 
ing size as might seem to suit a particular 
occasion, without having a regular subdi- 
vision. Tract One in Portage township, 
near Akron, containing nearly a thousand 
acres, was not divided until about 1862, 
when it was surveyed into some nineteen 
lots of various areas, such as were deter- 
mined upon by a committee of partition 
acting under an order of court to assign 
each heir an equal interest. This prac- 
tice of resorting to the courts to lay off 
lands was a very common one, not so 
much by reason of any contention as _ be- 
cause no other way was suggested. In 
practice, however, the attempt to assign 
definite and proportionate interests in 
lands to a number of heirs or other 
owners in common is apt to prove un- 
satisfactory. The value of land depends 
on so many considerations, and is so pecu- 
liarly subject to variations from unforeseen 
conditions that it is no easy task to form 
definite conclusions. It is always diffi- 
cult to predict what is yet to come, and 
the most skilled judgment is easily mis- 
taken in the forecasts of future values 
which such operations necessarily take 
into account. But a still more serious 
difficulty caused by such partitions is that 
for merely accidental and temporary con- 
ditions the outline of land ownership is 
permanently set awry. 

So far as regularity and system were 
concerned, the plan ceased with the town- 
ship. Its division into tracts and lots was 
a matter of caprice and individual opinion. 
Each owner was a law unto himself, and 
what coincidence or repetition occurred 
was due mainly to the surveyors employed, 
who were mainly mere measurers instead 
of designers. It is a matter of deep re- 
gret that the Land Company did not make 
a complete subdivision of the territory, and 
place the work in the hands of competent 
professional surveyors, thus insuring not 
only uniformity and regularity, but the 
important matter of acquiring a better 
knowledge of the territory, and render- 
ing a resort to the equalizing process 
unnecessary and even absurd. The in- 
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dividual proprietors were often indifferent 
or niggardly, and the manner of division 
and the character of the surveying work 
suffered accordingly. ‘The proper field 
notes were seldom kept, nor sufficient maps 
prepared, and the preservation of such as 
existed was rarely attended to longer than 
the four years necessary for the proprietor 
to dispose of his interests. After this, they 
were suffered to be worn out, lost, or de- 
stroyed. At best they were merely pri- 
vate memoranda, requiring explanation and 
verification to be of value as legal evidence, 
kept at points not always easily accessible, 





and many who could have used them to 
advantage were not aware of their nature 
or importance, and sometimes were igno- 
rant of the fact that they existed at all. 

The division of the Firelands, however, 
did not stop at the township, but compre- 
hended the lots as well, so that for the pur- 
pose of sale and settlement nothing further 
was required. It was all done under the 
direction of one surveyor, Almon Ruggles, 
and very complete maps and field notes 
were made up and are still preserved in 
the public records, which have proved to 
be of great convenience. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN IN 
AMERICA. : 


By Sylvia Clark} 


fines the proper education of woman 

as “ knowing how to pray to God, 
to love man, to knit and to sew.” This 
extreme view became modified in the 
course of centuries ; but not until recently 
had it entered into the wildest dreams of 
aspiring educator or ardent reformer that 
a woman’s intellect needed to receive, or 
was capable of receiving, the same training 
as that of man. Formerly, when a young 
man was fitted for college, his girl class- 
mate, though perhaps his superior in schol- 
arship, was forced to step aside and to 
relinquish the laurels to his brow. Her 
education was ended where his only be- 
gan. It is true that in many instances 
there have been notable exceptions to, this 
rule, and some few young women received 
the benefits of a higher mental training, 
but this in no organized school, among 
others of their own sex. 

It is something of which we who are 
children of Derry may well be proud, that 
in this historic town the first endowed 
seminary for the higher education of 
women was established, within the recol- 
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lection of some now living. In 1822 Mr. 
Jacob Adams founded Adams Female 
Seminary, which was erected on the com- 
mon of the First Church, in what is now 
East Derry, then Londonderry. Here 
came Miss Grant, who brought Christian 
enthusiasm and zeal for her work. An 
extract from her first circular will show the 
very moderate requirements for admission 
and some branches of study : — 

“For admission into the junior class it 
is expected that the young ladies will be 
familiarly acquainted with the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, particularly with the 
arithmetical tablets; that they may be 
able to write legibly; that they have a 
good general acquaintance with modern 
geography ; and a sufficient knowledge of 
English grammar to parse easy sentences. 
The principal studies of the senior class 
will be composition, history, natural phil- 
osophy, chemistry, and astronomy.” 

The languages were not required, and 
the curriculum, broad for those days, seems 
meagre compared with ours. 

The first diploma ever granted to a 
woman for a finished course was given in 


1 Miss Clark was the winner of the first prize in the recent competition for the Boston Herald 
prizes for ability in English composition. The present essay was read by her, as valedictorian of her 
class, at her graduation, at Pinkerton Academy, Derry, New Hampshire, the present summer. It is 
published here as an interesting expression of the view of an earnest New England girl of the higher 


education at which she aims. 
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Adams Academy in 1824. Miss Grant 
had for an assistant Miss Mary Lyon, who 
devoted herself to the work, and who, 
while in Derry, conceived the project of 
establishing a school for still higher ad- 
vancement in female education. But the 
lofty motives and strict principles of these 
ladies were not appreciated by the author- 
ities of church and school, and finding that 
they could not carry out their own ideas, 
they withdrew, and sought another field 
for their work, and Miss Lyon’s scheme 
was developed elsewhere. From Mount 
Holyoke, Mr. Durant, one of the trustees, 
took his ideas for Wellesley College, which 
he founded in 1875. 

To Matthew Vassar belong honor and 
praise for founding the first college for 
women in America. Possessed of ample 
resources and filled with a noble desire to 
benefit those around him, he conceived 
and perfected the plan of a college in 
which young women might receive equal 
advantages with their brothers. This noble 
work was the result of many years of 
thought ; it is said that the idea of accom- 
plishing it during his life occurred to him 
while looking at a tablet before a hospital 
in London, inscribed, “‘ Thomas Gay, sole 
founder of this Hospital, 7 Azs “fetime, 
A.D. 1720.” These motives, so long cher- 
ished and finally embodied in the splendid 
monument to the founder, are best ex- 
pressed in the speech delivered by him 
before the Board of Trustees of the new 
college : — 

“Tt occurred to me that woman, having 
received from the Creator the same intel- 
lectual constitution as man, has the same 
right as man to intellectual culture and de- 
velopment. I considered that the mothers 
of a country mould the character of its 
citizens, determine its institutions, and 
shape its destiny. Next to the influence of 
the mother is that of the female teacher, 
who is employed to train young children 
at a period when impressions are most 
vivid and lasting. It also seemed to me 
that, if woman were properly educated, 
some new avenues to useful and honorable 
employment, in entire harmony with the 
gentleness and modesty of her sex, might 
be opened to her. It further appeared, 
there is not in our country, there is not in 
the world, so far as is known, a single fully 
endowed institution for the education of 
women, It is also in evidence that, for 
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the last thirty years, the standard of edu- 
cation for the sex has been constantly ris- 
ing in the United States, and the great 
felt, pressing want has been ample endow- 
ments, to secure to female seminaries the 
elevated character, the stability, and per- 
manency of our best colleges. And now, 
gentlemen, influenced by these and simi- 
lar considerations, after devoting my best 
powers to a study of the subject for a 
number of years past, after duly weighing 
the objections against it, and the argu- 
ments that preponderate in its favor, and 
the project having received the warmest 
commendations from many prominent lit- 
erary men and practical educators, as well 
as the universal approval of the public 
press, I have come to the conclusion that 
the establishment and endowment of a Col- 
lege for the Education of Young Women 
is a work which will satisfy my highest 
aspirations, and will be, under God, a rich 
blessing to this city and state, to our 
country and the world. It is my hope to 
be the instrument, in the hands of Ptovi- 
dence, of founding and perpetuating an in- 
stitution which shall accomplish for young 
women what our colleges are accomplish- 
ing for young men.” 

During the next four years the work 
went on under the watchful care of the 
founder, and in 1865 the magnificent struc- 
ture was finished and ready for its noble 
uses. Three more years crowned with suc- 
cess rolled by, and Mr. Vassar was per- 
mitted to witness the result of his benevo- 
lent plans ; but in June, 1868, when reading 
his usual address, before the Board of Trus- 
tees, his head suddenly dropped upon his 
breast and his spirit passed away. 

Other men of ample means and noble 
hearts, inspired by this example, have 
erected colleges for women, and to-day all 
over the land they are so numerous as to 
excite no comment. Many men’s colleges 
and universities have opened their doors 
and ask us to come in and share the ad- 
vantages offered; and even conservative 
Harvard, though not admitting us by the 
front door, has provided a side entrance 
by which we may go in and receive the 
same advantages. I may perhaps be par- 
doned if I cite here the remark recently 
made by a Harvard professor. In speak- 
ing of his duties as instructor in Greek in 
the Annex, he said, “I am obliged to be 
far more painstaking in preparing to teach 
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a class of young ladies than a similar class 
of young gentlemen, for they are so accu- 
rate, and ask so many questions, that it 
keeps me on the alert all the time.” 

It is needless to enumerate the many 
well-known colleges devoted to woman’s 
education in this country. Smith, Welles- 
ley, Oberlin, Boston University, Bryn Mawr, 
and others, are all doing their part in ad- 
vancing the great cause of education. Truly 
the opportunity is not wanting, and it only 
remains for us to avail ourselves of it. So 
many fields of labor lie before us that it is 
only a perplexity to know which to choose. 
Special courses in music, art, and science, as 
well as in ancient and modern languages, are 
offered in every college, while many young 
women have entered the professions of law 
and medicine with most creditable results. 
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BEYOND THE SURF. 


Intellectual development is not all that 
we should seek, but the training of the 
heart to right Christian action. We as a 
class feel that a good foundation has been 
laid in this school, by those who have con- 
stantly sought to implant right principles 
in our minds and to lead us toward that 
better life, with the Great Teacher as our 
guide. We are grateful to the founder of 
this institution, and to the generous donor 
of the beautiful building in which we have 
been permitted to spend the last three 
years of our course. We go out feeling 
that our years here have been pleasant 
ones, and that many lessons destined to 
follow us through life have here been 
learned. We go out filled with new hopes, 
and longing to be of some help to the 
world in its progress. 
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BEYOND THE SURF. 


By A. TF. 


Shuman, 


BEyonD this ceaseless striving there is rest! 
The smooth, broad billows swing and heave and sway, 
And o’er them hosts of little ripples play, 
Curled by the quick light breezes of the west. 
A boat sails by in pleasure’s idle quest, 
Swift pressing from her prow the crisp white spray, 
Her slender trailing wake a level way 
Of bubbled foam a-dance in gleeful zest. 
At the horizon’s edge, where distance blends 
The soft low dimnesses of sea and sky, 
Monhegan lifts his dusky, sombre pile. — 


Silence — save when the 


warning fog-horn sends 


Across the waters its far mournful cry, 
Whose tone forbids the listening face to smile. 








AN OLD DEERFIELD LETTER. 


[Every one is familiar with the account of the dreadful night attack made on the settlement of 
Deertield by the Indians, February 29, 1703. The extraordinary trials of the pastor, Rev. John 
Williams, and his family, form one of the most thrilling episodes of the Colonial period. But few 
realize what a constant border warfare was carried on between the settlers of that part of Massachu- 
setts and the nominally Christian Indians of Canada. Scarce a year passed until 1730 but some skir- 
mish occurred or some retaliatory expedition was undertaken. As throwing light on that phase of our 
early history, and vividly typifying the arduous life of the settlers of New England, the following 
graphic letter will be found of interest and value. It is curious to read in this plain unvarnished tale 
of deacons and devout church-members deliberately setting out to hunt Indians and shoot “ squas 
and paposses,” as on a battle to slaughter game. It is not without a certain qualm that we see these 
civilized colonists scalping their victims and slaying a man after he had come to shore at their invita- 
tion. But there was doubtless strong provocation on both sides, of which we who peacefully enjoy the 
fruits of those heroic endurances, those hardships and perils, are scarcely fitted to judge impartially. 
Lieutenant Childs was attacked by an ambuscade of savages on his own farm in 1724, years after the 
events he dictates to Mr. Grant in this letter, and both he and a farm hand with him were desperately 
wounded. Captain Baker was at the Deerfield massacre and probably retained no amicable sentiments 
towards the noble red man of the forest. 

Mr. Grant’s letter leads us to infer that it was written at the request of Mr. Williams, — a fact which 
suggests that the latter may have entertained a plan to write a history of the Indian warfare in central 
New England, and was gathering data for such a work, which, however, he did not live to complete. 
His well-known story of his captivity, “ Return of the Redeemed Captive to Zion,” is a simple but 
highly pathetic narrative. During all these years this letter of Mr. Grant has lain hidden. Now, at 
last, a waif of the fast-fleeting past, it has once more come to light, a dingy, yellow sheet, written in a 
fairly good hand by a man of some education. It is worth noticing that the word /eutenant, about 
whose correct English pronunciation there is yet an unsettled controversy, was evidently pronounced 
levtenant or leftenant, as if with a soft v, in the last century, if we may judge from the way it is spelled 





by the writer of this letter. 


Rever! Sir/ After Due Regards, These 
may Inform you what Liue' Childs and Mr. 
Hoit related to me, concerning the travails 
of Capt Write & his Company towards 
Canada, & wt happened to them about that 
Time, is as follows 

Capt. Write & a small Company of men 
designing for Canada to Destroy ye Enemy. 
In ye Beginning of Apr" 1710. We then 
sot out from Deefield in Number contain- 
ing 16. And travailed up Conneccticut 
River, which is usually called 120 miles. 
There we Discovered two Bark Canoas, 
by reason of that our Cap‘ was pleased to 
Leave 6 of his men, to Ly in wait at ye 
Cano’s, supposing some Indians would come 
there. And then the Cap‘ with ye Luet & 
ye rest of ye men sot forward up ye White 
River, taking ye Norwest Branch, and fol- 
lowing it up to the Head. Then we steared 
to French river, and travailing down ye 
River till we came to the 3° Falls, & y" we 
built two Canoas, & then sot out for the 
Lake, & when we came there the wind 
was so high y' we was forced to Lye bya 
Day or two; After that one Evening we 
espied a fire ye opposite side, Supposing 
it to be Indians, we then forthwith Imbark, 
& steared our course towards the fire. And 
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while we was upon ye water, there arose 
a terrible storm of ‘Thunder & Lightning 
which put out the fire, yt we before espied, 
& thro’ God’s goodness we all got Safe to 
Land, & Drawing up our Canoas upon ye 
Land, turned them up for shelter, till next 
morning, & then we making search for the 
fire, that we afore espied, & found that it 
had only been ye woods on fire. After 
that we sot out for Canada in our Canoas, 
on the west side of the Lake, till two hours 
by sun, at night, and then the wind arose 
again, which forced us to Lye by, till next 
day in ye afternoon, & then we sot out for 
Shamblee, & coming to a point of Land 
near Fortlemoto, we espied 2 canoas of 
Indians, in number 8, coming towards us, 
then we passed to Land, and running up 
the Bank, by this time those Indians Ca- 
noas was got against us, & then we gave 
them a Salutation out of the mussel of our 
guns and turned one over-board, & we still 
continued firing, caused ym to Paddle 
away with all Speed, and left that fellow 
svimming about, & when they had got out 
of ye reach of our guns, both Canoas got 
together, and all got into one, & left ye 
other with considerable plunder in it, & 
when they were moved off, we maned out 
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one of our canoas, & fetched in theirs. 
And he that was swimming about we called 
to shore to us, And Lieut childs killed him, 
and some of ye men scalped him, And by 
Information that we had afterwards by the 
captives yt were then in Canada three more 
were killed at the same Time. And after 
that skirmish, we made the best of our way 
homeward, and came to the French River 
after Dark, and so proceeded all that night 
up ye french River, till we came to the 
Falls, and there we left our Canoas and 
took our Packs upon our Backs and trav- 
ailed homewards up ye River and coming 
to a crook that was in the river, we Left 
ye river & took ye nearest Cutt across yt 
Elbow, & so came to ye river again, which 
was about nine of ye clock that morning, 
& there we espied a canoa coming down 
ye river, with four Indians in it, and a 
captive-man, which was taken at Exeter, 
named Will™ Moody, we then immediately 
fired on them, & killed 2 the first shoot, 
& wounded ye 3‘ and the 4 jumped out, 
& swam to ye contrary Shore. Then our 
Cap‘ ordered some of his men to tarry 
there, & fire at him when he got to shore, 
& they did so—and afterwards we was 
Informed yt he was so wounded that in a 
few Days after he got to Canada died. 
Now the rest of the men followed ye 
Canoa as it fell down Stream and the Cap* 
called to the Captive to paddle ye canoa 
to Land, but he replied he could not be- 
cause the wounded Indian would not Let 
him, with that the Cap‘ hollowed to him 
and bid him Knock him in ye head, with 
that he took up a hatchet to Do it, but ye 
Indian rising up took hold of ye hatchet, 
& got it away from him, and then catched 
up the Paddle, & Laid it on his head, & 
the skuffling together turned over the Canoa, 
and parted in the water, & the Indian swam 
to the contrary Shore. As he got out of 
the water we pined him to the Bank with 
seven Bullets. The captive also swimming 
towards us but being very weak, fell Down 
a great pace, and cried out he should 
Drown before he could get to Shore. With 
that Lieut Wells flung down his gun upon 
ye Bank, & run, & catch up a Pool, & hold 
out to him, & he catch’d hold of it, & the 
Lieut drew him to Land. And John Strong 
being upon the Bank, heard ye sticks crack 
behind him, & Looked around, & cried 
out, Indians, & was immediately fired upon 
by them, & was wounded in the face & 


breast with a charge of Cutt. Shoot, but 
not mortal. With that Lieut Wells sprung 
up the Bank to get his gun, & was mortally 
shoot. Now the men being scattered along 
upon the Bank, but ye Cap‘ being with ye 
captive yt came to ye shore Immediately 
examined him, how many Indians there 
was; he made Answer 19, being in 5 
Canoas, 2 being Down Stream from that 
which we shoot upon, And 2 above, having 
been at Exeter took a captive (man) which 
they then had with them. And those 2 
canoas yt was passed by was ye Indians yt 
made ye first Shoot upon us. And we 
also received several shoots from those yt 
were above us, which Landed on ye other 
side of the River. Now we being under 
no advantage to defend our Selves, we 
every one made ye best of our way and 
shirked for our Selves, & in a Short Time, 
Cap‘ Write and 5 of his men got together, 
Three more yet missing, the next Day 
came 2 more to us, where we hid some of 
our Provision, & there waiting some hours 
for the other man. But he came not while 
we tarried there, whereas Capt Write think- 
ing best to have a suitable quantity of 
Provision and other necessaries in case he 
ever came it might be of service to him in 
his Journey homeward, It being one John 
Burt of Northampton. Then we soting 
forward on our Journey homeward, and 
came to our Canoas that we Left on White 
River, then we got into them, & came 
down ye river to ye mouth of it, where we 
left 6 men formally mentioned in our His- 
tory. And finding them gone, then we 
sot forward homeward, & after we had got 
home, Those six men formally mentioned, 
Informed us w' they had Litt of 6 Days 
after we Left them. ‘Those 6 men espied 
a Canoa of 2 Indians, coming Down the 
river, & called to them not knowing but yt 
they were Scattercooks, but they refused 
to come to them, & paddled to the con- 
trary shore. Then they fired wounding 
one, but they geting to the shore Left ye 
Canoa, & plunder. After that ye men 
made ye best of their way home. And 
some ‘Time after they were got home was 
Informed, yt they were Scattercooks.. Now 
returning to our former story, having an 
Account of two of those captives yt were 
with ye Indians that we Litt of on French 
river, we now returned home, & gave us 
an Account, yt we then killed 4 Indians, 
& Moody that we had taken from them we 
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Lost again, we being then in such a fright, 
everyone took to his heals, But Moody be- 
ing so weak & feble was not able to fol- 
low, now after this the Indians all gathered 
together on the other shore, & Moody see- 
ing them hollowed to them to fetch him 
over & one came, & after they had got him 
over they Burnt him on the spot. We was 
Informed also yt w" the Indians got to 
Canada they Burnt one more of those cap- 
tives, Andrew Gilman, by name. Now to 
say a little more concerning Burt, what 
became of him, having some Transient 
Stories, y'a man’s bones, and a Gun was 
found, by some Indians, above ye great 
Falls upon Connect” River, about 60 miles 
above Deerfield, which some think was J. 
Burt. The number of days we was taking 
this march was 32. And the men’s names 
are as follows. 
Cap‘ Benj" Write of North" 
Live' John Wells killed, of Deer* 
Henry Write, of Springf* 
Timo™ Childs of Deer* 
John Post, of Deer* 
John Strong wounded, of North'*" 
Jabez Aftend, Deer* 
John Burt, Left. North‘ 
Josh wg l Indians of Natick 
Thomas Pagan }j 
the other six men that sot out w" us y' 
were Left at ye mouth of White River, are 
as follows, 
Ebent Severance of Deer* 
Matt” Clesson of North" 
Thom‘ McCranne of Spring* 
Josp. Wait of Hatf" 
John Root of Hatfield 

The other we cannot at report call by 
name. 


th 


Another story related to me by Live' 
Childs concerning Cap‘ Baker & his Comp” 
and what happened to them in their march, 
is as follows 
Aprill, the Beginning, Cap‘ Baker, Live 
Sam! Williams, Livet Martin Kellogg with 
28 men set out from Deerfield, up Connect. 
River, Designing for Cowass — on purpose 
to Destroy a family or two of Indians, that 
they heard was there. But when arrived, 
found no signs of any enemy there. Then 
afterwards we took our journey for Meri- 
meck, & coming upon it at ye head of the 
west branch, following of it Down one Day, 
& then finding two Indians Tracks, which 
went down the river, we continued our 
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Course, next Day, down ye river, after 
them, towards night finding the tracks of 
4 more, & then encampt. The officers 
next morning thought it best to send forth 
a small Company of our men to see what 
they could Discover And in about two 
hours they returned again, & informed, by 
what they had Discovered that there was 
a party of Indians not far off. Then the 
officers took 3 of their souldiers to make 
further discovery, ordering the rest of the 
Company to Lye still & be very careful & 
make no rout, till they returned, and in 
about 3 hours, they returned, and Informed 
their Company that they had discovered 
some wigwams, Judging of them to be 
Indians with families. With that the whole 
Company moved in about half a mile of 
them, and then finding their wigwams to 
be on ye (bank) of the river, and a swamp 
Lying upon the back Side, And Judging it 
to be best to Divide ye Company into two 
parts, Liv' Williams & Liv‘ Kellogg taking 
one half, & Cap‘ Baker ye other, Agreeing 
also, y' one part should go round ye Swamp 
up Stream, and the other part Down stream. 
Soon after we parted the Company of Cap'* 
Baker espied a straggling Indian coming 
directly towards them, with a hatchet stuck 
in his girdle, & a stick on his shouldier, 
which we Judged was going to peal Bark. 
Now we Knowing that we should be Dis- 
covered was oblidged to fire him Down, & 
did so. Now many guns being Discharged 
at him, Alarmed ye other Indians, & caused 
the tother part of the men to come back 
again. After that word was given out to 
run to the wigwams. After running a Little 
way, Litting of some Indian Dogs, which 
we following Lead us to the wigwams upon 
the river Bank, & there finding 12 Indians 
Jest entered into their canoas, to cross the 
river, & espying a number of Squas and 
Paposses on the other side running into 
the woods, but we firing briskly on them 
that was on ye water, soon turned ye bulk 
of them out of their canoas, and the other 
jumped out and swam to the contrary Shore. 
So we judged we had killed 8 or 9. And 
afterwards was informed by some Eastern 
Captives, that we did kill 9. After ye skir- 
mish was over, we viewed their habitation, 
& judged that they had lived there two or 
three years, by the quantity of Furs we 
found their. The place where we Litt of 
those Indians, was where the two Branches 
of the river came together. After this we 
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returned to the place where left our Packs, 
with a small quantity of plunder, and there 
we packed up and Steared our Course for 
Dunstable, & in Time reached it. From 
thence we traveled to Chenfford, And the 
People being very kind to us, our Cap* 
with a waiting-man went to Boston, to In- 
form his Excellency, Gov’ Dudley of his 
good service Done the Province, ordering 
the Liv' to take the men and march to 
Marlborough, & then to wait for him, & in 


a little time he came, and ordered us 
to march homewards. from thence we 
marched to brookfield, which was a very 
hard Day’s travail, by reason of some men 
being very Lame, from thence we marched 
to Hadley, from thence to Hatfield, from 
thence to Deerfield, where we first set from. 
Finis. 
* * me * * * 
Thus much, S', from your humble Serva' 
(Signed) Espene® Grant. 
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THE spectacle to be witnessed in Boston during 
the month of August is perhaps the most impres- 
sive spectacle which is possible in America. It is 
the greatest gathering which will ever be witnessed 
of the surviving veterans of the greatest struggle 
of right against wrong in America in the present 
century. The pathos of every march of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—the ranks ever growing 
thinner, the faces paler, the beards whiter, the 
step feebler —is deep and solemn beyond words, 
The memories which the month’s observances will 
stir, in the men who march and in the men and 
women who look on, will be sacred, tender, pro- 
found, and strong. The spectacle will kindle the 
true love of country, and true feeling of what the 
country means, and what it cost, for the first time, 
perhaps, in men and women who were unborn 
when Abraham Lincoln, in the spring of 1861, 
called for seventy-five thousand, men. 

What shall be the result of all this energy of 
emotion? Shall it all be memory, all celebration, 
all decoration of graves? Or is it for us all, in the 
presence of this great cloud of witnesses, to be 
dedicated anew to “the unfinished work,” to “ the 
great task remaining,” to take increased devotion 
to the cause for which the honored dead gave “ the 
last full measure of devotion,” to highly resolve 
with these comrades of theirs who still walk with 
us that “ these dead shall not have died in vain,” 
but that “this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom ” — ever and ever a new birth of 
freedom? 

For the work of these veterans did not culmi- 
nate at Gettysburg, nor close at Appomattox. The 
war altogether was but one battle in the great 
campaign. Freedom did not come with the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. It did not come even to 
the black man at the South. Freedom comes only 
with equality, only with the recognition of every 
child of man as equally with ourselves the child 
of God. Where the spirit of tyranny and caste 
prevails, there is slavery. The spirit— God grant 
it be not that of many leading men — which, as 
within a two-month at Atlanta, mocks at Phillips 
Brooks and William Lloyd Garrison for their 
strong call for help for the noble southern college 
which scorns to note the color of the face of any 
man who knocks at its doors and asks for knowl- 


edge, is the same spirit which shut up Prudence 
Crandall’s school forty years ago, the same which 
in the little story in the preceding pages remanded 
the beautiful young girl from hope and. promise to 
infamy and despair, Let us not make any mis- 
take about this. In the presence of this Grand 
Army of the. Republic, let us speak no compro- 
mising word, but dedicate ourselves anew to this 
“unfinished work” of making every man, be his 
skin black, or red, or white, a citizen and a neigh- 
bor in deed and in truth, in every part of this 
American Republic. 

Yet let us not deceive ourselves with the notion 
that slavery is a thing which has to do simply with 
negroes an plantations. It is whatever chains the 
body or the soul and keeps the man or woman 
from opportunity and from the truth. The slave- 
master may be Legree, or may be the saloon and 
the distillery, may be priest, professor, alderman, 
poverty, money, luxury, fashion, railroad, telegraph, 
petroleum. Our slave-masters to-day do not live 
chiefly in the South nor over sea. Bishop Hun- 
tington has recently said strongly: “ The supreme 
and sacred principles of equality in human rights 
and liberties which were foremost in the founding 
of the republic are no more threatened or imper- 
illed by foreign invasion or oppression. They are 
threatened by a social tyranny growing up among 
ourselves. They are imperilled by enormous and 
unscrupulous accumulations of wealth. They are 
strangled by grasping monopolies, They are 
crushed by a selfish, heartless, pitiless power of 
money and the passion for money. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children are not 
free in any true American sense of the word /ree- 
man. In factories, in mines, in shops, in the great 
industries, in a controlled, terrorized ballot, they 
are in an actual and unrighteous slavery. Class is 
enslaved by class, and American intelligence and 
education have informed the sufferers of their ser- 
vitude. Distinctions of privilege and advantage 
not created by character, by virtue, by merit, by 
Nature, are aggravated every day. Is it not obvi- 
ous how the annual festival””—he was speaking 
with special reference to the Fourth of July — 
“ ought to be used by orators, by statesmen, by the 
press, for reconciliation, for justice, for industrial 
emancipation, for the breaking of yokes, and the 
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easing of burdens, and the averting of the impend- 
ing danger?” 

Every great national festival should be used not 
simply for celebration, not simply for looking back- 
ward, but for instruction and admonition and reso- 
lution and the future. We are getting to use the 
Fourth of July less and less for belaboring poor 
George the Third; we find that more and more 
unprofitable. May we not make this Grand Army 
celebration a time for making ourselves members 
all of a greater Grand Army, which shall never 
lay down arms and never bivouac until there is 
everywhere throughout the republic liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity indeed? 

In his baccalaureate sermon to the young men 
at Harvard a few weeks ago, Phillips Brooks re- 
marked upon the inspiring and solemn thought of 
the almost infinite powers for good aggregated in 
one great college class. Could all those powers 
be rallied to their highest exercise, it seems as if 
every reform were immediately possible, as if all 
wrongs could be righted, and earth be fairly turned 
to heaven. Such is the feeling stirred on every 
great and solemn gathering of men. May the 
deep sentiment aroused by this Grand Army cele- 
bration not go to sleep again nor run to waste. 
May it not be simply a revival of great memories, 
but an energetic consecration. 


* * 
* 


THE recent award of prizes by the Aoston 
Herald for ability in English composition has 
awakened an interest and promises to have results 
much more far-reaching than was anticipated. The 
competition was open to all graduates of New Eng- 
land high schools the present year, the conditions 
being such as to fairly test the writer’s general in- 
formation upon the authors and subjects selected 
and their powers of thought and expression. The 
competition drew out two hundred and twenty 
compositions, of all sorts. The first prize, of $600, 
was awarded to Miss Sylvia Clark, a graduate of 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry, New Hampshire, and 
the second prize, of $400, to Albert E. Thomas, a 
graduate of the Brockton, Massachusetts, high 
school; and about twenty others of the young 
essayists were deemed worthy of honorable men- 
tion. The character of the compositions as a 
whole, however, proved most unsatisfactory, and 
the report of the examiners has provoked a gen- 
eral newspaper discussion of the methods of in- 
struction in English in our schools, which it is to 
be hoped will prove salutary and incite reform. 
“The end,” writes one of the examiners, “ was 
almost absolute disappointment. The faults are 
greater than of mere immaturity. There is a pain- 
ful constraint, a self-consciousness almost invariably 
present. There is an effect of insincerity, an in- 
ability or disinclination to write out real thought, 
that gives to the whole work a wearisome, per- 
functory appearance.” The liberal extracts incor- 
porated in his report go far to justify his verdict. 

It must not be supposed that much admirable 
work is not done by many of our young people 
just out of the high schools. The essays that 


have been submitted during the last ten years, by 
the Boston boys and girls, in competition for the 
Old South prizes, have not only given evidence of 
good scholarship and good thought, but frequently 
of fine powers of expression. 


Miss Ordway’s essay 
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on “ Washington’s Interest in Education,” pub- 
lished in the May number of this magazine, will 
be remembered with interest by many of our 
readers; and there have been many Old South 


essays of equal excellence. It remains true, how- 
ever, that the instruction in English, in good 
thinking and in good writing, needs to be greatly 
improved in most of our schools; and if the Bos/on 
Herald, by its excellent enterprise, contributes to 
this end, it is certainly a public benefactor. 

+ * 


REFERENCE has been made in these editorial 
pages to the practice of the Directors of the Old 
South Studies in recent years to place one of the 
prize essayists in the list of summer lecturers. 
Additional interest attaches to the practice the 
present year, from the fact that the essayist thus 
selected is a young lady, Miss Caroline Christine 
Stecker. Few better essays have been written by 
girls in the schools, at this time when the girls are 
taking so many prizes, than Miss Stecker’s Old 
South essay of last year. Her lecture, on King 
Philip’s War, will be awaited with warm interest, 
not only by the young people of the Old South, 
but by the older people. The full programme of 
the Old South course for young people, on the 
American Indians, to which reference was made 
last month, is as follows : — 

July 30, ‘‘The Mound Builders,” by Professor 
George H. Perkins; August 6, “The Indians whom 
our Fathers found,” by General H. B. Carrington; 
August 20, “ John Eliot and his Indian Bible,” by 
Rev. Edward G. Porter; August 27, “King Philip’s 
War,” by Miss Caroline C. Stecker; September 3, 
“The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” by Charles A. East- 
man, M.D.; September 10, “ A Century of Dis- 
honor,” by Herbert Welsh; September 17, “ Among 
the Zufiis,” by J. Walter Fewkes, Ph.D.; Septem- 
ber 24, “The Indian at School,” by General S. C. 
Armstrong. 

Dr. Eastman is a Sioux Indian, born before the 
schoolmaster had reached his tribe, and in days 
when the head of the wigwam used to bring home 
scalps. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
and also of the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, and presently returns to practise the healing 
art among his people. His thirty years have done 
as much for him as many centuries have done for 
many great races of men. 


* * 
* 


THE lecturer who goes to old Deerfield on a 
summer day to take his part in the School of His- 
tory finds no more interest and pleasure in his au- 
dience, although that is certainly a very pleasant 
and interesting one, than in the sundry zsthetico- 
antiquarian hospitalities, if a term so dreadful and 
so dangerously ambiguous may be ventured, which 
the old village controls and which are so beauti- 
fully bestowed. Of all the interesting experiences 
on one of these summer days, most interesting to 
one lecturing pilgrim, was the evening over a 
witchcraft drama in a corner where esthetics and 
an antiquity mingled with veritable ghostliness 
touch closer than in any other corner even in old 
Deerfield. For this little old house behind the 
bushes in the side street, just far enough away 
from the broad main street with its big elms to 
achieve the necessary lonesomeness and to seem 
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to be quite in the country, as one comes out of it 
late under the lantern and under the stars, —this 
old house which the two women from Boston have 
transformed into the most charming studio surely 
which can be found in all New England, made 
very bright with their glowing canvases and big 
window and ingenious decorations, is, if any be, 


the true “witch house” of the village. Here 
quite down to the present dwelt the weird woman 
in perverse solitariness, refusing all amenities of 
neighborhood, all garments save the coarsest, all 
repairs to the tumbling roof, all defences against 
rats save the bell which she set by her bed at night, 
and whose sharp ringing — a weird sound indeed 
it must have been — sometimes startled the belated 
Deerfield nightwalker. 

Here, then, the quickly summoned company 
gathered to hear the witchcraft play: an unpub- 
lished play it was, by Miss Wilkins, — “ Giles Corey, 
Yeoman.” It is easy to gather an interesting com- 
pany in old Deerfield of a summer night. It was 
interesting to look on this group of listeners by the 
big fireplace — the July evening was cool enough 
to make the bit of fire there sincere — while the 
artist hostess read so well the play which all felt to 
be so touching, strong, and true to the spirit of 
the time it painted. The antiquarian, in his black 
skull cap and long white beard, with enthusiastic 
eyes between, the play-writer, the critic, the 
French professor, the girl who played the zither 
to bridge us carefully from witchcraft to coffee, the 
black-eyed girl in the red dress, — all were worth 
watching. It was a good company. It wasa good 
time and place to hear the drama of the old witch- 
craft days. 


* * 
* 


THE conspicuous part which was played by chil- 
dren in the witchcraft chapter at Salem was sonte- 
thing terrible and very remarkable. Mr. Winfield 
S. Nevins of Salem sends us the following inter- 
esting notes upon this point : — 

“The terrible witchcraft delusion in Salem in 
1692 was caused almost entirely by children. But 
for a half-dozen young girls, those men and women 
would not have been hung on Gallows Hill, nor 
would poor old Giles Corey have been pressed to 
death, nor Sarah Osborne and Ann Foster have 
died in Boston from ill-usage and exposure. In 
fact, even before the Salem Village witchcraft, a 
little girl in Boston, with her brother and sisters, 
caused Mrs. Glover to be arrested and executed for 
witchcraft. The reader will remember that Martha 
Goodwin, in 1668, was thirteen years of age when 
she had some trouble with her mother’s washer- 
woman, a girl of the name of Glover, and charged 
her with stealing some of the family linen. The 
mother of the laundress, who was called by the 
people of those days ‘a wild Irish woman,’ was 
indignant that her daughter should be called a 
thief, scolded little Martha, and called her rather 
harsh names. Martha thereupon had a fit. She 
said the spirit, or apparition, as they called it then, 
of Mrs. Glover tormented her. Her brother, eleven 
years of age, and two little sisters, one nine and 
the other five, also pretended that Mrs, Glover’s 
spirit afflicted them. On the testimony of these 
children Mrs. Glover was convicted and hung. 

“In 1692, Elizabeth Parris, nine years of age, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Parris, pastor of the Salem 
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Village Church; Abigail Williams, his niece, eleven 
years of age; Ann Putnam, daughter of Thomas 
Putnam, clerk of the parish, twelve years of age; 
Mary Walcott, Mercy Lewis, and Elizabeth Hub- 
bard, each seventeen years of age, learned some 
tricks of an Indian woman named Tituba, a ser- 
vant in Mr. Parris’ family. The children exhibited 
their skill in necromancy and jugglery to some of 
their young friends, and thus a knowledge of what 
was going on in the community came to the ears 
of the older people. The children, to shield them- 
selves, pretended to be bewitched, or to have fits. 
Dr. Griggs was called in. He could not find that 
the girls had any bodily disease, and so said they 
must be bewitched. The girls at once said this 
was so. The elder people pressed them to tell 
who bewitched them. At: first they refused to do 
this, but finally said it was Tituba, Sarah Good, 
and Sarah Osborne. These women, as we know, 
were arrested on charge of tormenting the chil- 
dren through their apparitions, and examined 
before the local magistrates. The principal testi- 
mony against them was that of the girls above 
mentioned, upon which they were committed to 
jail. Osborne died there, and Good was subse- 
quently taken back to Salem, tried, convicted, and 
executed, the children appearing as the principal 
witnesses against her. Soon after Sarah Good was 
sent to jail, her little daughter, Dorcas, five years 
of age, was charged with being a witch. Ann 
Putnam, Mary Walcott, and Mercy Lewis said her 
apparition had appeared to them and bitten them, 
and they showed what looked like the prints of 
little teeth. They said Dorcas pricked them with 
pins, and pins were found in their clothes and on 
their bodies where they said they had been pricked. 
These are the pins shown the visitor at the Court 
House in Salem to-day. Little Dorothy, as they 
called her, was sent to jail with her mother. Sub- 
sequently she went into court and testified against 
her mother, saying, ‘she had three birds, one 
black, one yellow, and these birds hurt the chil- 
dren and afflicted persons.’ All through these 
terrible trials of 1692, children swore away the 
lives of good men and women, and their testimony 
was believed against that of some of the best peo- 
ple of the town. Besides Dorcas Good, eight other 
children were accused of witchcraft, the oldest of 
whom was only thirteen, and one only eight years 
of age, most of the charges being made by their 
young companions. Ann Putnam testified in nine- 
teen cases, Elizabeth Hubbard in twenty, Mary 
Walcott in sixteen, Mary Warren in twelve, Mercy 
Lewis in ten, Abigail Williams, Susan Sheldon, 
and Elizabeth Booth in eight each. 

“Tn the witchcraft prosecutions in England and 
Scotland, most of the convictions were procured 
through the complaints and on the testimony of 
children. In Scotland, in 1697, seven persons 
were convicted of witchcraft on the testimony of 
one girl about eleven years of age. In the cele- 
brated trials of Rose Cullender and Amy Dunny 
in Bury St. Edmunds, in 1665, before Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, the persons who claimed to be af- 
flicted were children. Elizabeth Pacy, one of 
them, was eleven, and her sister nine. It was 
their ‘crying out’ against Cullender and Dunny 
that caused those women to be arrested, tried, and 
executed.” 











